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PREFACE. 



FR O M the fevoiirabte reception given 
to my Abridgment of Roman Hiftory 
publiihed fome time iince, feveral friends, 
and others, whofe buiinefs leads them to 
conAiIt the wants of the public, have b«n 
induced to fuppofc that an EngliHi hiftory 
written on the iamc plan would be accept- 
able. It was their opinion that we ftill 
wanted a work of this kind, where the nar- 
rative, though very concife, is not totally 
without intered, and the &As, though 
crowded, are yet 4iftin£Uy &en. 

TTie bufinefi of abtidging the works of 

etlkrs has hitherto &llen to the lot of very 

Vot. I. a duU 
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PREFACE. 

|lull moit and ^ art of blotting, which 
an eminent critic calls the moft difficult of 
aU ,<>thcr^ has been uT^aUy pt»3ti£td by thoie 
who found tbemfelvcs unable to write. 
Hence, our abridgnijcnts are generally more 
ixdious, than the works from which they 
pretend to relieve ns ; and they have effeftu- 
ally embarraffed that road which they la- 
iioured to ihortcn. 

As die prefent compiler ftarts with fudi 
bumble competitors, it will Ibarcely be 
dioug^t vaninr in him if he boafts himfelf 
Aeir fuperior. Of the trrniy ^iridgments 
of our own hifbry hitherto publiflied, none 
fecms 'polfefled ot any fliare of merit or re- 
putaden: fome have been written in dia- 
logue, or merely, in the fH65ieis of an index, 
und fiimp to anfWer the purpoj[es of a party. 
A very final! diare of taftc, dierefore, y^as 
fySicitnt to keep the compiler irom the de^ 
fe^ of the one, and a very final! fhare of 
|thilpibphy &Mn the mifivpreienl^uioiu of 
pother, 

... -^ j^ 
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PREFACE. 

It is not eafy, however, to iatisfy the dif- 
^ent expe^ations of maokind in a work of 
this kind, calculated for every apprebenfion, 
and on which all are coofequently capable of 
forming ibme judgments Some may ikj that 
it is too Icmg to pais under the dcnominatioa 
of an abridgment ; and others, that it is too 
dry to be admitted as an biAoiy j it may 
be objeAed that refledion is almoft entirely 
banifhed to make room &r £t£ts» and yet that 
many &£is arc whpUy omitted, which might 
be necclBuy to be known. 

It mufl be confelTed ^lat all thoie objcc 
tions are partly true }. for it is impofliUe, in 
the iame work, at once to attain contnuy 
ad^^ntages. The compiler, who is ftinted 
in room, muft often iacriiice intereft to 
brevity j and, on the other hand, while be en- 
deavours to amuie, muA frequently tran^refi 
the limits to which his plan ihould confine 
him. Thus all fuch as dsfire bnly amufement 
may be difgulted with his brevity, and fuch 
as feek for infbnnation may object to his dif- 
placing ia£ts for empty defcription. 

a 2 T» 
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PREFACE. 

Td attiun the greateft number of advan- 
tages with the feweft inconveniences, is all 
that can be attained in an abridg;ement» the 
very 'name of which implies imperfe^on. 
It will be fufficient, therefore, to latisfy the 
writer's wiflies, if the prefent work be found 
a plain unaiFefted narrative of &£ts, with juft 
ornament endhgh to keep attention awake, 
and with reflection barely fufficient to fet the 
reader upon thinking. Very moderate abili- 
ties were equal to fuch an undertaking i and 
it is hoped the performance will fatisfy fuch 
as take up books to be informed or amufed, 
without much confidcring who the writer is, 
or envying any fuccefs he may have had in a 
former compilation. 

As the prefent publication is defigned for 
the benefit of thofe who intend to lay a 
foundation for future ftudy, or defire to re- 
frefli their memories upon the old, or who 
think a moderate fliare of hiftory fufficient, 
for the purpofes of life, recourfe has been 
had only to thoft authors which are bed 
known, and thofe iads only have been fe- 
leded 
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PREFACE. 

lefled- which are allowed on all hands to be 
true. Were an epitome of hiftoiy the field 
for displaying erudition, the author could 
fhow that he has read many books which 
others have neglected, and that he alfo could 
advance many anecdotes which are at pre* 
fcnt very little known. But it muft be re- 
membered, that all thefe minute recoveries 
could be inferted only to the exduiion of 
more material fefts, which it would be un- 
pardonable to omit. He foregoes, there- 
fore, the petty ambition of being thought a 
reader of forgotten books j his aim being 
not to add to our prefent ifcock of hiftory, but 
to contrail it. 

The books which have been ufed in this 
abridgment are chiefly Rapin, Carte, Smol- 
lett, and Hume. They have each their pe- 
culiar admirers, in proportion as the reader 
is iludious of hiAorical antiquities, fond of 
minute anecdote, a warm partifen, or a de- 
liberate reafoner. Of thefe I have particularly 
taken Hume ibr my guide, as far as he goes ; 
7 and 
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kndit is butjuftlce to Gij, that vi4iercverl- 
was obliged to abridge his work, I did it 
with relu£buice> as I Icarce cut out a line that 
did not contain a beauty. 

But &ough I muA warmly fubiciibe to 
die learning, elegance, and depth of Mr. 
Hume's hiAoty, yet I cannot entirely acqui-« 
cfce in bis principles. Wkh regard to re-> 
, lig^n, he feems defirous of playing a double 
pfu-t, of appearing to fome readers as if he 
reverenced, and to others as if be ridiculed 
it. He feems feniible of the political nccef* 
fity of religion in every ftate j but at the 
&me time he would every- where inlinuatc 
that it owes its authority to no higher an 
origin. Thus . he weakens its influence, 
while he contends for its utility, and vaiidy 
hopes, that while fi%e-thinkers Hiall applaud 
his fcepticlim, real believers will reverence 
him for his zeal. 

In his opinions rcfpefling government, 

perhaps alfo he may be fometimcs rcprehen- 

fiblci 
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.fible; but in a country like ours, where mu- 
tual contention contributes to the fecurity of 
the conftitution, it will be impoflible for an 
hiftorian, who attempts to have any opinion, 
to latisfy all parties. It is not yet decided in 
politics, whether the diminution of kingly 
power in England tends to increafe the hap- 
pincfs or the freedom of the people. For 
my own part, from feeing the bad tSe&s of 
the tyranny of the great in thofe republican 
flates that pretend to be free, I cannot help 
wishing that our monarchs may {Hll be al- 
lowed to enjoy the power of controuling the 
incroachments of the great at home. A king 
may ealily be reftrained from doing wrong, 
as he -is hut one man; but if a number of 
the great are permitted to divide all authori- 
ty, who can punifh them if they abufe it? 
Upon this principle, therefore, and riot from 
any empty notion of divine or hereditary 
right, fome may think I have leaned towards 
monarchy. But as, in the things I have 
hitherto written, I have neither allured the 
Tinity of the great by flattery, nor fatisfied 

the 
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the malignity of the vulgar by fcandal, as I 
have endeavoured to get an honeft reputation 
by liberal purfuits, it is hoped the reader wiU 
admit my impartially. 
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ENGLAND. 



OJthc BRitohs brfore the JrrKoi qflhe RoKAS*. 

It is fortunate for mankind, that thoGc periods 
of history which are the least serviceable, are the 
feast known. Ic has been the study of many 
learned men to rescue from obscurity, and throw 
light ufjod, those early ages when the Britons were 
wholly barbarous, and their country uncukivatcd. 
But these researches have gener^y terminated in 
conjecture; so that from whence Britain was at 
first peopled, or took its name, is still uncertain. 
The variety of opinions upon this head serve to 
prove the fiJtility of all. 

It will, therefore, be sufficient to observe, 
that this beuilifiit. island, by some thought the 
largest in the world, was called Britannia by the 

vet. I. B Romans 
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Romans long before the time of Cxsar. It U 
supposed that this name was originally given it 
by the merchants who resorted hither from the 
continent. These called the inhabitants by one 
common name of Briths, from the custom among 
the natives of painting their naked bodies and 
small shields widi an azure blue> which in the 
language of the country was called Brith, and- 
which served to distinguish them from those 
strangerswho came among them for the purposesof 
trade or alliance. 

The Britons were but very little known to 
the rest of the world before the time of the Ro- 
Qians. The coasts opposite Gaul^ indeed> were 
frequented by merchants who traded thither for 
such comnioditics as ahe natives were able to 
produce. These, it is thought, after a time, 
possessed themselves of all the maritime places , 
where they had at first been permitted to reside. 
There, finding the country fertile, and commo- 
diously situated for trade, they, settled upon the 
sea-side, and introduced the practice of agricul- 
ture. But it was very different with the inland 
inhabitants of the country, who considered them-< 
selves as the lawful posse^ors of the soil. These 
avoided all correspondence with the new-comers, 
whom they considered as intruders upon their 
property. 

The inland inhabitants arc represented as ex- 
tremely numerous, living in cottages thatched ■ 
with straw, and feeding large herds of catde. 
Their houses were scattered ajl over the country, 
without observance of order or distance, being 
f^ced at smaller or greater intervals, as they were 
■ invited by the fertility of the soil, or the con- 
venience of wood and water. They lived mostly 
upon 
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Upon milk> or flesh procured by die chase. 
What clothes they wore to cover any part of their 
bodies were usually the fkins of beasts; but 
much of their boidicE^ as the arms, legs, and 
thighs, was left naked, and those parts were 
usually painted blue. Their hair, which was 
long, 6owed down upon their backs and shoul- 
ders, while their beards were kept close shaven, 
except upon the upper lip, where it was suSered 
to grow. The dress of savage nations is every 
where pretty much the same, being calculated 
rather to inspre terror than to excite love or re- 
spect. 

The commodities exported from Britain were 
chiefly hides and. tin. This metal was then 
thought peculiar to the island, and was in much 
request abroad, both in nearer and remoter re- 
gions. Some silver mines were also known, but 
not in common use, as the inhabitants had but 
little knowledge how to dig, refine, or improve 
them. Pearls also were frequently found on their 
shoresj but neither clear nor coloured like the 
oriental, and therefore in no great esteem among 
strangers. They had but Jitdc irom and what 
they had, was used either for arms, or for rings* 
which was a sort of money current among them. 
They had brass money alsoj but this was all 
brought from abroad. 

Their language, customs, . religion, and go- 
vernment, were generally the same with those of 
the Gauls, their neighbours of the continent. 
As to their government, it consisted of several 
small principalities, each under its- respective 
leader; and this seems to be the earliest mode 
of dominion with which mankind is acquainted, 
aDd deduced from the natural privileges of pa- 
B S ternal 
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terna} authority, Wiicther these snaaS prinri« 
palicks desceadcd by succcKsion, or were elcned in 
comequence of the advantages of age, wisdom, 
or valour id the famiHes cm the princes, is- not 
recorded. Upon great or uncommon dangers, 
a- comnnnder in chief was chosen by common 
consent, in a genaral assembly ; and to him was 
Gommicted ^ conduce of the general interesc, 
the power of making peace, or leading to war. 
In the choice of a person of such power, it it easy 
to suppose that unanimity could not always be 
foonc)j wh«ice it often happened, that the sepa- 
rate tribes were defeated one after the other, be- 
fore they could unite under a singto kader for 
their m«Wal safety. 

Their forces consisccd chicily of foot, and yet 
they could bring a considerable niui?>ber of horse 
into the Held upon great occasions. They like- 
^▼ise used chanots in batt>e, which, with short 
scythes fastened to- the ends' of the axle>trees, in- 
ftcted desperate woundsj spreading terror and 
devastation wheresoever they drove. Nor, whike 
the chariots were thus destroying, ^rerc the war- 
riors who conducted them unemployed. These 
darted their javelins' against the cneiny, ran along 
the beam, leaped on the ground, resumed their' 
sear, stopt, or turned their horses at full speedy 
and 'sometimes cunningly retreated, ca draw the 
enemy into confusion. Nothing can be more terri^ 
ble than the idea of a charioteer thus driving furi- 
ously in the midst of dangers ; but these machines- 
seem to have been more dreadful than dangerous ; 
for they were quickly laid aside, when this braiw 
people was instructed in the more regular arts of 
war. 

; The religion- «f the Britons was one of the - 
- - • most 
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hwst censiderable parts of their goTcmmeat-j 
and the Druids, who were the guardians of it, 
possessed great authwfty tn>eng thctn. These 
endeavoured to impress the Blinds' of the pKjpk; 
■with an opinion oTthcjr skill in 'the arcs of divi* 
'nation ; they oSerc<^ •Sacrifices in public and pii- 
vate, and pretended to explain the .irri;necbsoe 
will of Heaven. No species of supcrtticioa. was 
ever nnore horribk than theirs j besides the severe 
penalties which they were pcmiitted to inflict in 
this world, they inculcated the eKrnal tmnsmi- 
gratioti of soak, and thus extended their aaiha- 
'fity as far as iln; fears of their votaries. Tiioy 
sacrificed human victims, which they bomed in 
krgc wicker idols, made so capacioos as to coi>. 
Cain a multitude of persons at once, wha wen; 
thus consumed together. The female Dniids 
plunged their knives tAto the breasts «f the pri- 
Mners taken in war, and prt^hcsied from the 
manner in which the blood happened to stream 
from the wound. Their altars consisted of foar 
brOad stones, three set edge-wise, and the foorth 
"at top, many of which remain ro this day. To ' 
tftese rices, tending to innpresfi ignor»ice with 
awe, they added the austerity of their mamiers, 
and the simplicity of their lives. They lived in 
-woods, caves, and hollow trees; their food was 
acorns and berries, and, their drink water; lay 
these arts they were not only respected, but al- 
most adored by the people. They were admired 
not only for knowing more than other men, but 
for despising what all others valued and pursued. 
Hence they were patiently permitted to punish 
and correct crimes from which they themselves 
were supposed to be wholly free; and their autho- 
rity was 50 great, that not only the property, but 
US also 
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also the lives of the people were entirely at tbeir 
disposal. Nq Jaws were instituted by the princes, 
or common .assemblies, without their advice and 
approbadon ; no person was punished by bonds 
' or death, without their passing; sentence j no plun- 
der taken in war was used by the captor uatil 
the Druids determined what part they should se- 
clude ibr themselves. 

It may be easily supposed, that the manners of 
the people took a .tincture from the discipline of 
their teachers. Their lives were simple, but they 
were, marked with cruelly and fierceness j their 
courage was great, but neither dignified t^ mer- 
cy nor perseverance. In short, to have a just idea 
of what the Britons then were, we have only to 
turn to the savage nations which still subsist in 
primJEval rudeness. Temperate rather from ne- 
cessity than choice; padcnt of fatigue, yet incon- 
stant in attachment; bold, improvident, and ra- 
pacious: such is the picture of savage life at 
present, and such it appears to have been from 
the beginning. Little entertainment, therefore, can 
be expected from the accounts of a nation thus cir- 
cumstanced ; nor can its transactions come properly 
under the notice of the historian, since they are too 
minutely divided to be exhibited at one view ; the 
actors are too barbarous to interest the reader; and 
no skill can be shown in developing the motives 
and counsels of a people chiefly actuated by sudden 
and tumuUuary gustscf passion. 
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CHAP. 11. 



Fromtlie Dbsciht (^Julius Cjesak to the relmqtd^ng of 
tHe Idland by tke Romah«. 

XHE Bricohs, in the rude and barbarous 
state in which we have just described them, 
seemed to stand in need of more polished instruct* 
orsj and indeed whatever evils may attend the 
conquest of heroes, their success has generally , 
produced one good ctFecc, in disseminating the 
arts of refinement and humanity. It ever happens, 
when a barbarous nation is coaquered by another 
more advanced in the arts of peace, that it gains 
in elegance a recompense for what it loses in li- 
berty. The Britons had long remained in this 
rude but independent sutc, when Csesar, having 
over-run Gaul with his victories, and willing still 
farther to extend his fame, determined upon the 
conquest of a country that seemed to promise an 
easy triumph. He was allured neither by the 
riches nor the renown of the inhabitants j but 
being ambitious rather of splendid than of useful 
conquests, he was willing to carry the Roman 
arms into a country, the remote situation of 
which would add seeming difficulty to the enter- 
prise, and consequently produce an increase of 
reputation. His pretence was, to punish these 
islanders for having sent succours to the Gauls 
while he w^ed war against that nation, as well as 
s 4 for 
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for granting an asylum to such of the enemy as 
had sought protection from his rcsemment. The 
natives, informed of his intention, were sensib'e 
of the unequal contest, and endeavoured to ap- 
pease him by submission. He received their em- 
bassadors with great complacency, and having 
exhorted them to continue sttdkat in die same 
• sentiments, in the meao time mode prepararions 
for the execution of his design. When the troops 
destined for the expedition were embarked* he 
sec sail for Britain about rtiidntght, and the next 
itiorning arrived on ^e coast near Dover, where 
he saw the rocks and cliffs covered with arnied 
m^n CO oppose his landing. 
Aiit.cii.jj. Finding it impratticable to gain the shbrft 
where he first inDcnded, from die agitation of 
the sea, and the impending inountiins. he re- 
solved to chuse a landing-place of greater ise- 
curity. The place he chose Was about eight 
miles farther oh, sbriic suppose at Deal, where an 
inclining shore and' a level country invited his 
attempts. The- poor, naked, ill-armed Britons, 
We may wtli stippose, werfe bdt an urtequal tnatcli 
for lie disciplined Romans, who had before coft- 
querrd Gaul, and afterwards became the conquer^ 
brs of the world-. l-towcvCr, they rtiade a brave 
opposition agaihst the veteran army; Ae con- 
Ifiicts betwten them were fierce, the losses mutual, 
jind the success various. The Britons had chos- 
en Cassibclaunus fbr t^eir commander in diief j 
but the petty princes under his command, either 
dcBtring his staciorr, or suspecting his fidelity, 
threw off their allegiance. Some of them fied 
tvith their forces into the internal parts of the 
Jiingdomj others submitted to Caesar, till at 
kngch 
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length CasiibeUunus himself, weakened by s6 
many dffiertiohs, res<rived upon fnaking what 
terms be was able, whiJe he yet had power to 
keep the fieM. The condiiions ofFei«! by Ca> 
sar, and accepted by him, were, that he should 
eend to the continent double the number of hostages 
at Brst demanded, and that ht should acknowledge 
Subjection to the Romans. 

The Romans 'were pleased with the name rf 
this new and remote conquest, and the senate 
decreed a suppKcacibn of twenty days, in conse- 
quence erf" their general's success. Having, thcre- 
iore, in this tnanner rarfier discovettd than sub- 
dued the southern parts of the island, Caesar re- 
turned kito Gaol with his forces, and left the Bri- 
tons to ergoy their customs, religion, and laws. Blit 
the inhabitants, thus rdieved from the terror of 
^i3 arms, neglected the performance 'of their ■sti- 
pulations } and only two of their states sent over 
(lostBges according to the treaty. C«sar, it is likely, 
Vfks ndt much displeased at the omissiorr, as it fur- 
nirfied him 'with a pretext of visiting the island once 
more, and compleVmg a conquest which he had only 
begun. 

Accordingly, the ensuing spring, he set sail for 
Britain with eight hundred ships; and arriving 
at the |dacc of his former descent, he landed 
without c^osieion. The islanders being appris- 
ed of his invasion, had assembled an army, and 
marched down to Ae sea-side to oppose him ; 
few seeing the number of his forces, and the 
w9»o!c sea, as it were, covered with his shipping, 
they were struck with consternation, and retired 
(» their places of security. The Romans, how- 
pver, pursued them to rircir retreats, until at last 
com- 
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common clanger induced these poor barbarians 
to forget their former dissensions, and to unite 
their whole strength for the mutual defence of 
tlieir liberty and possessions. - Cassibelaunus was 
chosen to conduct the common cause;' and for some 
time he liarassed the Romans in their march, 
and revived the desponding hopes of his country- 
men. But no opposition, that undisciplined 
strength could make, was able to repress the 
vigour and intrepidity of Caesar. He discomfited 
the Britons in every action : he advanced into 
the country, passed the Thames in the face of 
the enemy, took and burned the capital city of 
Cassibelaunus, established his ally Mandubratius 
as sovereign of the Trinobantes; and having obliged 
the inhabitants to make new submissions, he ag^n 
returned wi[h his army into Gaul, having made him- 
self rather ihe nominal than the real possessor of the 
island. 

Whatever the stipiilated tribute might have 
been, it is more than probable, as there was no 
audiority left to cKact it, chat it was but indiffe- 
rendy paid. Upen.jhe accession of Augustus, 
that emperor had fon^i^ a design of visiting 
Britain, but was diverted irom it by an unex- 
pected revolt of the Fannonians. Some years 
after he resumed his design; but being met in 
his way by the British embassadors, who promised 
the accustomed tribute, and made the usual submis- 
sions, he desisted from his intention. The year 
following, finding them remiss in their supplies, and 
imtrue to iheir former professions, he once more 
prepared for the invasion of the country; but a 
well-timed embassy again averted his indignation, 
and the submissions he received seemed to satisfy 

his 
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his resentment: upon his deach-bed he appeared 
sensible of the overgrown extent of die Roman em- 
pire, and he recommended Ic to his successors never 
to enlarge their territories. 

Tiberius followed the maxims of Augustus; and 
wisely judging the empire already too extensive, 
made no attempt upon Britain. Some Romaa 
soldiers having been wrecked on the British coai^ 
the inhabitants not only assisted them with the 
greatest humanity^ but sent them in safety back to 
their general. In consequence of these friendly dis- 
posiuons, a constant intercourse of good offices sub- 
sisted between the two nations; the principal British 
nobility resorted to Rome, and many received their 
education there. 

From that time the Britons began to improve in 
all the arts whidi contribute to the advancement of 
human nature. The first art which a' savage peo- 
ple is generally taught by their politer neighbours is 
that of war. The Britons, thenceforwai^, though 
not wholly addicted to the Roman method of Bght-- 
ing, nevertheless adopted several of their improve- 
ments, as well in their arms as in their arrangement 
in the fieM. Their ferocity to strangers, for which 
they had been always remarkable, was mitigated f 
and they began to permit an intercourse of com- 
merce even in the internal parts of the country. 
They still, however, continued to live as herdsmen ^ 
and hunters, — a manifest proof that the country 
was as yet but thinly inhabited. A nation of hunt- 
ers can never be populous, as their subsistence is 
necessarily diFused aver a large tract of country* 
while the husbandman converts every part of nature ■ 
to human use, and flourishes most by the vicinity of 
those whom tie is to support. 

The 
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The wild ■exttavagaticw of CaKgula, by which 
he threatened Britain wiA an invasion, served ra- 
ther to expose him to ridicule, than the island to 
danger. The Bncons therefore, for almost a cetw 
tirty, enjoyed their liberty unmolested, till at length 
the Romans, in the reign of Claudius, began tb 
think scrkrtrsly of reducing them under their domi- 
nion. The expedition for this puqjose was con- 
ducted in the beginning by PlautJus and other com- 
Wiandets, wnh that success which usually attended 
The Roman arms. 

Claudius himself^ finding affairs sufiicicTrtly prts 
pared fijr has roceptisn, made a journey thither, and 
received the submission of such states as, living by 
commerce, were willing to purchase tranquillity 
at the expense of freedom. !t is tnic that many of 
the inland provinces preferred rtirir native simpli- 
city to imported e)eganoc, and, rather thaft bow then- 
■necks to the Roman yoke, ofifered tbei# bosoms to 
the sword. But The sotithrcm coast, with all the ad- 
jacent inland country, was seised by the conquerors, 
■who srctired the possession by fortifyitig camps, 
. trtiiMifig fyrcresses, and planting -colonies. The 
toihcT parts of the country either 'thought themselves 
in no danger, or continued patient spectators of the 
■approachmg devastation. 

Caractanis was the first who seemed willing, by 
i v^rous effort, to rescue his country, and repel 
jcs insulting and rapacious conquerors. The vena- 
lity and corruption of the Roman pntors and of- 
ficers, who were appointed to }cvy the contributions 
it) Britain, served to excite the indignation of the na- 
tives, and g;ive spirit to his acrcmpts. This rude 
soldier, though with irfftrior forces, continued, for 
about the space of nine years, to. Of^se and harass 

tho 
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tfac RomsDS} so that at kngib Ostoriiu Scapula 
WIS sent ovcT to cxtrnmand dunr annies. He wm 
mwe successful than his piredecessxs. He advanced 
the Rooian conquesn over Britain, pierced the cou»- 
try of the Sihires, a warlike natioa along the bankaA.D.50. 
of the Serem, and at kngth came up irith Caracta- 
cus, who had taken posscstifui of a Tcry advaiuageooa 
post upoD an inaccessible mountain, vashed by a 
deep ajid ra[»d stream. The unfoitunatc Bridsk 
gcDO^ when be skw tlic enemy approaching,. 
drew up bis army, composed of different tribes, and, 

r' g noro ranic to rank, exborocd them to strike 
bst blow for liberty, sa&ty, and life. To these 
exhortations his soldiers replied with shouts of de- 
termined valour. But what could undiscipliucd 
bravery avail aeainst the attack of an army skilled 
in aU the am of war, and inspired by a long train (^ 
conquests i The Britons were, after an obstinate rc- 
Mstance, totally routed j and a few days after Carac- 
tacus himself was delivered up to the conquerors 
t^ Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, with 
whcHn he had taken refuge. The capture of this 
^^neral was received with such joy at Rome, that 
Qaudius conunanded that he sl^ld be brougfac 
from Britain, in order ta be exhibited as a specta- - 
cle to the Roman people. Accordingly, on the 
day appoinncd for that purpose, the emp>cror ascend- 
ing his throne, ordered the c^tives, and Caractacus 
among the number, to be brought into his presence. 
The vassals of the British king, with the spoils taken 
in war, were Brst brought forward ; dicse were fot- 
lowed by his family, who, with abject lannentations, ^ 
were seen to implore for mercy, htat of all canie "''' 
Caractacus, with an undaunted air and a digmfied 
aspect. He appeared no way dejected ac tbeamaz* 
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ing concourse of spectators that were gathered upoa 
this occasion, but casting his eyes on the splendors 
that surrounded him, " Alas!" cried he, " bow is ic 
possible that a people possessed of such magniHccnce 
at home could envy mean humble cottage in Bri- 
tain V When broi^t into the emperor's presence, 
he is said to have addressed him in the ibllowing 
manner: " Had my moderadon been equal to my 
birth and fortune, I had arrived in this city not as a 
captive but as a friend. But my present misfortunes 
redound as much to your honour as to my disgrace; 
and the obstinacy of my opposition serves to increase 
the splendors of your victory. Had I surrendered 
myself in the be^ning of the contest, neither my 
di^race nor your glory would have attracted the at- 
tention of the world, and my fate would have been 
buried in general oblivion. [ am now at; your 
mercy ; but if my life be spared, I shall remain an 
eternal monument of your clemency and mode- 
lationi" The emperor was affected vrith the Bri- 
tish hero's misfortunes, and won by his address. 
He ordered him to be unchained upon the spot, 
with the rest of the captives; and the first use they 
made of their liberty was to go and prostrate them- 
selves before the empress Agrippina, who, as some 
suppose, had been an intercessor for their freedom. 
Notwithsunding these misfortunes, the Britons 
were not subdued, and this island was regarded by 
the ambitious Romans as a field in which military 
honour might still be acquired. The Britons made 
one expiring effort more to recover their liberty, 
in the time of Nero, caking advantage of the ab- 
A..D. M, scnce nf Paulinus the Roman general, who was em- 
ployed in subduing the Isle of Anglesey. That 
small island, which was separated from Briciiin by a 
narrow 
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narrow channel} still continued the chief seat of the 
Dnitdicai superstitions, and constant!/ a0brded a 
retreat to their defeated forces. It was thought ne- 
cessary therefore to subdue that plac^, in order to ex- 
tinftate a religion that disdained submissicHi to fo- 
reign laws or leaders ; and Paulinus^ the greatest ge- 
neral of his age, undenook the task. The Britons 
endeavoured to obstruct his landing on that last re- 
treat of their superstitions and liberties, both by the 
force of their arms and the terrors of their religion. 
The priests and islanders were drawn up in order of* 
battle upon the shore, to oppose his landing. The 
women, dressed like furies, with dishevelled hair, 
and torches in their hands, poured forth the moll 
terrible e:cecrations. Such a sight at firft confound- 
ed the Romans, and fixed them motionlcfs on the 
fpoc ; so that they received the first assault without 
opposition. But Faulinus exhorting his troops to 
dcsipise the menaces of an absurd superstition, im- 
pelled them to the attack, drove the Britons off the 
field, burned the Druids in the same fires they had 
prepared for their captive enemies, and destroyed all 
their consecrated groves and altars. i 

In the mean time the Britons, taking advantage 
of his absence, resolved by a general insurrection to 
free themselves from that state of abject servitude to 
which they were reduced by the Romans. They 
had many motives to aggravate their resentment ; 
the greatness of their taxes, which were levied with 
unremitting severity ; the cruel insolence of their 
conquerors, who rq)roachcd that very poverty . 
which they had caused ; but particularly the cruel 
treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, drove 
them at last into open rebellion. Frasatagus, king 
of the Iceni, at his death, had bequeathed one half of 

his 
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h\% dominions to the Romans, and the e6ief to hi^ 
daughters ; thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a pare, 
to secure ^ rest in his family : biic ic had a diflb- 
-rent effect; ix the Roman procurator inunetjiarety- 
took possession of the whole > and whtn BoaxUcea, 
the widow of the deceased, attempted to remon-' 
srrate, he ordered her to be scourged like a sbve, 
and violated the chastity of her daughters^ These 
outrages were sufficient to produce a re?oh through 
the wnote island. The Iceni, being the nr)ost deep- 
ly interested in the quarrel, wwe the first to take 
arms; all the other stfites soon folbwcd the ex- 
ample: : and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty and 
masculine spirit, was appointed to head the conriTnon 
forces, which amounted to two hundred and thirty 
thousand fighting men. ' These, exasperated by their 
wrongs, attacked several of the Roman settlements 
and colonies with success. Paulinus hastened to re- 
lieve London, which was already a fknirishing colo- 
ny; but found on his arrival that it would be requi- 
site for the general safety to abandon' that place to 
the merciless fury of the enemy. London was there-f 
fore soon reduced to ashes ; such <^ the inhabitants 
as remained in it were massacredi and the Romans, 
with all other strangers, to the number of seventy 
thousand, were cruelly put to the sword. Flushed 
with these successes, the Britons no longer sought 
to avoid the enemy, but bddly came to the place 
where Paulinus awaited their arrival, posted in a 
very advantageous manner with a body often thou* 
sand men. The battle was obstinate and bloody. 
Boadicea herself appeared in a chariot with her two 
daughterB, and harangued her army with masculine 
intrepidity; but the irregular and undisciplined 
bravery of her troops was unable to resist the cool 
intre- 
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fntr^dity of the Romans. Tbey were routed with 
great slaughKi': eighty thousand perished in the 
Heldt and an infinite numbfcr were made prisoners, 
while ' Boadicea herself, tearing to fall into the 
hands of the enraged victor) (xt): ftn- end to hcT 
life by poison. Nero sooft aner recalled Pauli- 
nus ^rom a govonmen^ wberci 1:^ 3uff:ring and 
inflicting so many scTeritieSa he was judged im- 
proper to compose the angry and alarmed minds 
<^ the nadvcs. After an interval^ Cerealis receiv- 
ed tlie command from Vespasian, and by his bravery 
I^a^xigatid die temH- of the Romafk arms. Ju- 
Ihis Frontinus succeeded Cerealis^ bodi in authority 
snd' reputatbn. The general who finally rstablisb^ 
ed the domiafon of the Romans in this island. was 
Julius Agricola, V<ho .governed it daring the rngns 
of Vespasian, Titus, and DomitiaD, and disttn-* ' 
guished himself as well by his courage as hu* 
oianity. 

Af^ct^ who is comidered as one of the grea£^ 
est characters in histoty, formed a n*gular plait 
for subduing and civilising the blaodi and thus 
rcDdcriog the acc^isicion useful to ' the conquer- 
ors. As the northern pirt of the country was 
least tnKrtable, he carried his victorioiB arms thi- 
.dier, and defeated the uixiiscipliaed enemy in 
every encounter. He [nerccd into the formerly 
inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia, 
be drove onward all those fierce and untractable 
^irits who preferred Outline to slavery, and w-ho, 
rather than submit, chose to remain in perpetual 
hostility. Nor -was it without opposition that he 
thus made his way into a country rude and imper» 
vious by nature. He was opposed by Gaigacus 
•t the head of a numerous army, whom he defeat- 
ed in a decisive action, io which constdcrablt ~ 

TOL. I. c ' numbers ' 
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numbers were sUin. Being thus swcessfut, he 
did not think proper to pursue the enemy into 
their retreats; but, embarking a body of troops on 
board his fleet, he ordertxi' the ■commander to 
surround the whole coast of Britain, which had 
not been discovered to be an island till the preced- 
ing year. ' This" armament, pursuant to hia orders, 
steered to the noijhward, and there subdued ■ the 
Orkneys ; then making the tour of the whole island, 
it arrived in the port of Sandwich, without having 
met wiih the least disaster. 

- During these military enterprises, Agricola waa 
ever attentive ■ to the arts of peace. He at- 
tempted to humanise the fierceness- of those who 
acknowJedged-his powef.r by introducing the Ro- 
man laws, iiabits, mapners, and , learning. He 
' taught them.1o desire and raise all -the conveni- 
ences of life, instructed xhism^in the arts of ;^cuU 
ture, and, in order to protect them in their peace- 
able possessions, he drew a ntm'part, and fixed a 
train of garrisons between them and ^ir northern 
neighbours ; thus cutting off* the' ruder and more 
barren parts . of- the island, and securing the Ro- 
man province from the invasion of a Berce and 
necessitous enemy. In this manner the Britons, be- 
ing almost tocaliy subdued, now began to throw 
off all hopes of recovering their former liberty i 
and having often experienced the superiority of the 
Romans, consented to submit, and were content 
A-D. 73. with safety. From that time the Romans seemed 
more desirous of securing what they possessed than 
of making new conquests, and were employed ra- 
ther in repressing than punishing their restless north- 
ern invaders. 

For several years after the time of Agricola, a 
profound peace seems to have prevailed in Bri^ 
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t^n, and nttlc mention is made of the aSam of 
the islaod by any historic. The .only incidents 
which occur, arc scHne sedidons afnong the Ro- 
4nan legions quartered there, and' some usurpa- 
.tions of the imperial t^gnicy by the Roman go- 
vernors. The natives remained totally subdued 
and dispirited : the arc of luxury had been. Intro* 
duced among them, and seemed to afibrd a wretch- 
ed compensation for their former independence. 
All the men who had a passion for liberty were 
long since destroy^.; the flower of their yogth 
were draughted out of; the island to serve in foreign 
•warst and those who retrained were bred <ap in 
'Krvitude and submission. Such, thereforci werfr 
-very unlikely, to give any disturbance to their goi- 
vernors { and, in fact, instead of considering their 
yokA as a burden, they were taught to regarti it 
as their ornament and protection- Indeed, nor 
.tbil^ was likely to shake the power: of Rome i^ 
-the island, but -thC: dia^sions gnd distresses .<^ 
the Romans iheinsclviesi ai}d that dfe^dfulp^riodgt 
last arrived. .■•_../ 

Rome, that had for (tiahy.ages ^ven laws ^ ^^ 
tions, and diStJsed slavery and oppression over cllf 
known world, at length began to sink under^her 
own magnificence. Mankind, as if by a general 
consrat, rose up to vindicate their natural free- 
,domi almost every nation assertii^ that inde- 
pendence which they had been long so ynjusdy 
deprived of. It was in these turbulent times, that 
the emperors found themselves obliged to recruit 
their legions from the troops that were placed to 
defend the frontier provinces. When th(i hearc 
of the empire was contended for, it was not much 
considered in what manner the extremities were 
to be defended. . In. this manner,, the more di- 
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st^ p«t&'6f fhe'empim ««i% Irequently left vixiP 

. ^ out a guard t '^t^ the we^nesi of the govemmenC 

'. ih«re TR:quenll)> excKcd fresh insurrections among 

-^ nMi«es. These, wnth d ttMusand otket ca- 

"kmioea, d\ufy grew greaier j. anijj »s the enemies 

■ * of the RomaiV people increased, their own diftseti' 

-siotitf I'niong each other seemed eo increase in the 

■sarrtc proportien. 

■*; During thcSe stn^gles the British youth were 
■frt^uitndy driwn away in» Gau], to give inefftctual 
sfitttfOiif kk the various conlcfidcrs for the empiw, 
-WJM>« faiiiog ta every at-tiKiApt, only left the name 
^tiftfrants btiHind ihem. ' In^thc mean tlfne, as the 
'RofYian forces; decfessed in Britain, the Ficcs and 
-Soois continued ' «iJl njore boldty' to infest the 
nOFthern paFt»; and- crossing the friths, which the 
Romans could not guard,, in Attte wicker boats 
tdVered with leadieFy Riled (ho country, where- 
Vv&i they cam^ wkh slaughter and consternatioiK 
When repuked by superior numbers, as was at first 
fllways the coee^ they retired with the spdl, and 
watched for the next opportunity of invasion, when 
tl« Romans were drawn idto the remoter partt of 
the l^and. 

These enterprises were often repeated, and m 
eften repressed, but still with diminishing vigour 
on the side of the defendants. ' The southern na^ 
tives being accustomed to have recoune to Ronw> 
as wet) for protection as for laws, made supf^)C»- 
tions to the emperors, and had one legion sent 
over for their defence. This relief was in the bo> 
ginning attended with the desired e6ect ; the barbaf- 
rous invaders were repulsed and driven- back to 
their native deserts and mount^ns. They returned, 
however, when the Roman forces were withdrawn; 
and although they were again repulsed by the a&> 
sistancc 
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5ist«nce of a legion one* more sent from RoilrW, 
yet they too well perceiwd the weakness of the 
■enemy, and their own superior force. 

At length, in the t-eigft of Valentinian the Youi^ 
er, llie empire of Rome begin to tremWe for its 

■ capital, and, being fatigued with distant cxpedifioo*, 
informed the wretched Britons, whom ihcir own 

. arts had enfceWed, that they were now no longer to 
expect foreign protection. They accordingly -drew 
away from the. island all the Romans, and many 
of the Britons who were fit fcff military servic*. 
Thut, takijig their last leave of die island, .they l^t 
the natives to the choice of their own government 
and kings. They gave them the best instructions 
the calamitous times would permit, for exercising 
their arms, and repairing their ramparts. They 
helped the natives to erect a-new a wall of stone 
built by the emperor Severus across the island, 
which they had not at that time artisans skilful 
enough among themselves to repair. Having thus 
prepared for their departure in a friendly manner, 
the Romans 4eft the island, never more to return, 
after having been masters of it during the course of ' 
near four centuries. . 

It may be doubted whether the arts which the 
Romans planted among the islanders weif not rather 
prejudicial than serviceable to them, a? they only 
contributed to invite the invader, without furnishing 
the means of defence. If we consider the many 
public ways, and villas of pleasure that were then 
among them, the many schools instituted for the 
instruction of youth, the numberless coins, statues, 
tesselated pavements, and other curiosities that were 
common at that time, we have no doubt but that 
the Britons made a very considerable progress in 
the arts of peace, although they declined in those of 
' c 3 war. 
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war. But, perhaps, an attempt at once to intro- 
duce these advantages will ever be ineffectual. The 
uts of peace and refincincnt must rise by slow de> 
grees in every ■ country, and can never be propa- 
gated with the same rapidity by which new govern* 
menis may be introduced. It will take, perhaps, ft 
course of some centuries before a barbarous people 
^an entirely adopt the manners of their conquerors j 
so that all the pains bestowed by the Romans ia 
educating the Britons, only served to render them 
a more desirable ob}Cct of invasion, and dressed 
tfaem up as victims for succeeding slaughter. , 
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J. HE Britons being now left to themsclvfs, 
consideredtheir new liberties as their greatest ca- 
lamity. They had been long taught to lean upon-' 
others for support ; and that ■ now taken away, - 
they found themselves too feeble to mak.« any bp-- 
posicion. Far from practising the lessons they had 
received from the Romans, they aggravated their 
misfortunes with unavailing complaints, which 
only served to render them still more contemp- 
tible. Unaccustomed both to the perils of war, 
and to the cares of civil government, they found 
themselves incapable of forming or cxccuti/ig any 
measures for resisting the incursions of their bar- 
barous invaders. Though the Roman soldiers were 
drawn away, their families and deEcendents were 
, still spread over the face of the country, and left* 
without a single person of conduct or courage to 
defend them. To complete the measure of their 
wretchedness, the few men of any note who remain- 
ed among them were infected witli the ambition of 
being foremost in command ; and, disregarding the 
common enemy, were engaged in disscnsiuns among 
each other. 

in the mean' time, the Picts and Scots uniting 
together, began to look upon Bri'tain a& their own, 
and attacked the northern wall with redoubled 
forces. This ramparr, though formerly built of 
ftone, had been some time before repaiied wi.h 
c ^ sodSf 
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sods; and, consequently, was but ill fitted to repress 
the attacks of a persevering enemy. The asswl- . 
ants, therefore, were not at the trouble of pro- 
curing military engines or battering rams to over- 
throw it, but with iron hooks pulled down the 
inactive defenders from the top, and then under- 
mined the -fortification at their leisure. Having 
thus opened to themselves a passage, they ravaged 
the whole country wiih impunity, whik the Britons 
sought pr-ecarious shelter in their woods and moun> 
Cains. 

In this exigence, the unhappy Britons had a third 
time recourse to Rome, hoping to extort by im- 
portunity that assistance which was denied upon 
prudential motives. Aetius, the renowned general 
of Valentinian> had about th^t time gained con- 
siderable advantages over the Goths, and scenied to^ 
five frcih hopes qf restoring the Roman empire. ' 
c was to him they^ applied for succour, in a strain 
of the most abject solicitation. " The Barbarians," 
saidrhey, " on the one hand, drive us into the sea; 
the sea, on th'^ other, drives us back upon the Bar- 
barians. Wc have only the hard choice left us, 
of perishing by the sword, or being drowned in 
the deep." Such, however, were the calamities 
of the Romans themselves, surrounded as they 
were by myriads of savage nations, th^i they could 
yield no assistance to such remote and unserviceable 
allies. 
^•- The Britons, thus neglected, were reduced to 
despair; while, having left their fields uncultivated, 
- they began to Bnd the -miseries of famine added to 
the horrors of war. It happened, however, that the 
barbarians themselves began to feci the same in-. 
Convenier.ces in a country which they had ravaged j 
and being harassed by the irruptions of the Bri- 
tons, 
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tons, as well as the want of Necessaries, they were 
obliged to retreat from the southern parts of the 
kingdom laden with spoil. ' 

■ The enemy having thus left the coontry Open, 
the Britons joyfully issued ^m their mountains 
and forests, and pursued once more their usual 
arts, of husbandry, which were attended with such 
abundance the succeeding season, . that they soon 
forgot all their past miseries. But it had been happy 
for them, if plenty had not removed one evil to plant 
another. They began, from a state of famine, to 
indulge themselves in such riot and luxury, that 
their bodies were ^tally enervated, and their minds 
debauched. 

Thus, entirely occupied in th4 enjoyment of the 
present interval of peace, they made no provision 
for resisting the enemy, who were only taking breath 
to renctv their former invasions. Christianity, in- 
deed, had been introduced areiong them some time 
before; though at what period, is not certainly 
known: however, to the 'other calamities of the 
state were added also their disputes in theology. The 
disciples of Felagius, who was a native of Britain, 
had increased in a great degree ; and the clergy, 
who considered his opinions as heretical, were mofc 
solicitously employed ki resisting them than in op- 
posing the common enemy. Besides all these ca- 
lamities, a terrible pestilence visited the southern 
-parts of the island, which thinned its inhabitants, 
and totally deprived them of all power of resist- 
ance. 

It was in this deplorable and enfeebled EUte, 
that the Britons were informed of fresh prepara- 
tions for an invasion from their mercilew northern 
neighbours. Wherefore, to oppose, their progress, 
they pitched upon Vortigern as ^eir general and 
sovereign, — 
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sovereign, — a prince who h said to have raised 
himself to the supreme command by the murder 
of his predecessor. This step was only productive 
of fresh calamities. Vortigcrn, instead of exert- 
ing what strength yec remained in the kingdom, 
only sec himself to look about for foreign assis- 
tance; and the Saxons appeared to him at once 
the most martial, and the most likely to espouse his 
interests. 

The SaxoDS were one branch of those Gothic 
nationsj which, swarming from the northern hive, 
came down to. give laws, manners, and hberty 
to the rest of Europe. A part of this people, 
under the name of Suevi, had, some time before 
Caesar's invasion of Gaul, subdued and possessed 
an extensive empire in Germany. These, for 
their strength and valour, were formidable co all 
the German nations. They were afterwards di- 
vided into several nations, and each became fa- 
mous for subduing that country which was the 
object of its invasion. France, Germany, and 
England, w^r^ ^rnong the number of tlieir cop- 
guefts. 

There is a period between savage rudeness and 
excessive refinement, which seems peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the purposes of war, and which fits man- 
kind for great achievements. In this state of half 
refinement, when compared to the firitons, the 
Saxons were at the time their assistance was thought 
necessary. They dressed with sorr.e degree of 
ejegance, which the generality of the Britons, 
even though so long under the^titutions of the 
Romans, had not yet learned to practise. Their 
women used iincn garments, trimmed and striped 
with purple. Their hair was bound in wreaths, 
or fell in curls upop (bcir shoulders i {h&ir aims, 
^ were 
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were bare, and their bosoms uncovered ; — fashions 
which, in some measure, seem peculiar to the ladies 
of England to this day. Their government was 
generally m elective monarchy, and sometimes a 
republic. Their commanders were chosen for 
their merit, and dismissed from duty when their 
authority was no longer needful. The salaries they 
were supplied with seldom exceeded a bare sub- 
sistence ( and the honours they received were the 
only reward of their superior dangers and fatigues. 
Tlie custom of trying by twelve men is of Saxon 
ori^jial : slavery was unknown among thenij and 
they were taught to prefer death to a shamcfiil 
aistence. We are told by Marcellinus, that a 
body of them being taken prisoners,- were kept for 
exhibition on the amphitheatre at Rome, as gladia- 
tors for the entertainment of the people. The 
morning, however, on which they were expected to 
perform, they were every one found dead in his cell, 
each chusing rather a voluntary deach than to be 
the ignominious instruments of brutal pleasure to 
their conquerors. The chastity of this people is 
equally remarkablej and to be without children, 
was to be without praise. But their chief excel- 
lence, and what they most gloried in, was their 
skiB in war. They had, in some measure, learn- 
ed discipline from the Romans, whom they had 
often defeated; and had, for a century and an 
half before, made frequent descents upon the 
coasts of Britain, for the sake of plunder. They 
were, therefore, a very formidable enemy to the 
Romans when settled there; and an officer was 
appmnted to oppose their inroads, under the title 
of the " Count of the Saxoo shore." Thus, ever 
restless and bold, they considered war as their trade, ' 

and 
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and were, in consequence, taught to consider vie* 
tory as a doubtful advantage, but courage as a cer- 
tain good. A nation, however, entirely addicted to 
war, has seldom warned the imputatton of cniclcjr, 
as those terrors which are opposed without fear are 
often infliaed without regret. 'The Saxons are 
Tcpresenced a& a very cruel nation ; but we must re> 
member that their enemies have drawn the pic- 
ture. 

It was upon this people that Vortigem turned 
his eyes for succour against the Picts and ScotSj 
whose cruelties, perhaps^ were still morc.flagranu 
It cenainly was not without the most pressing 
invitations that the Saxons deigned to espouse their 
cause ; and we are yet in possession of the form of 
ihcir rctjuest, as left us by Wittichindus, a contempo- 
rary historian of some credit : " The poor and dis* 
** tressed Britons, almost worn out by hostile inva* 
I' sionsj and harassed by continual incursions^ are 
" humble suppliants toyou, most valiant 5axons> &r 
** succour. .We are possessed of a wide-extended, 
*' and a fertile country j this wc yield wholly to be at 
*' your devotion and command. Beneath the wings 
*' of your valour we seek for safety, and shall wilJ- 
*' ingly undergo whatever services you may bere- 
*' after be pleased to impose." 

It was no disagreeable circumstance to these con- 
querors, to be thus invited into a country upon 
which they had> for ages before^ been forming 
designs. In consequence, therefore, of Vortigern's 
solemn invitation, they arrived with fifteen hun- 
dred men, under the command of Hengist and 
Horsa, who were brothers, and landed on the' 
isle of Tbanet. There they did not long remaio 
inactive } bu^ being joined by the Bridsh forces. 

they 
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they bbldly marched agunst the Picts and Scots, 
who had advanced as &r as Lincolnshire, and soon < 
gained a- complete victory over chem. 

Hengist and Hon? possessed great credit among 
their country men ai home, and had been much ce- 
lebrated for dieir valour and the splendor of their 
desccnL They were beUeved to be sprui^ from 
Woden, who was worshipped as a god among this 
people, and were said to be no more than the fourth' 
jh descent from him. This report, h<^w fabulous 
soever, did not a little contribute to increase their 
authority among their associates j and being sen- •. 

sible of the Icrtilityof the country to which they 
came, and the barrenness of that which they had 
left behind, they invited over great numbers of 
dietr countrymen to become sharers in their new ex* 
pedicion; it was no difficult matter to persuade 
the Saxons m embrace an enterprise, which, pro- 
mised at > once an opportunity of displaying 
their valour> and of rewarding their rapacity. 
Accordingly, they sent over a fresh supply ofA.D. «o. 
five thousand men, who passed over in seventeen 
vessels. 

It was now, but too late, that the Britons began 
to entertain aj^rehensions of their new allies, whose 
numbers they found augmenting as their services 
became less necessary. They had long fuund their 
chief protection in passive submission; and they re- 
solved, upon this occasion, to bear every. encroach- 
. menc with patient resignation. But the Faxons, 
being determined to come to a rupture with them, 
easily found a pretext, in complaining that their " 

subsidies were ill paid, and their provisions with- - , 
drawn. They, therefore, demanded that these 
grievances should be immediately redressed, other- 
wise 
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wise they would do themselvess justice ; and, in 
the mean time, chey ^engaged in a trcacy with the 
' Picts, whom they had been called in to repress. 
The Britons, impelled by the urgency of their ca- 
lamities, at length took up arms; and having de- 
posed V^ortigern, by whose counsel and vices they 
wtre thus reduced to an- extremity, they put them- 
strlves under the command of Vortimer, his' son. 
Many were the battles fought between these en- 
raged nations, their hatred to each other being 
still more infiamed by the difference of their re- 
iigion, the Britons being all Christians, and the 
Saxons still remaining in a state of idolatry. There 
is little to entertain the reader in the narration of 
battles, where rather obstinate valour than pru. 
dent conduct procured the victory; and, indeed, 
the accounts given us of them are very opposite, 
-when described by British and Saxon annalists. 
However, the progress the latter still made in 
the island sufficiently proves the advantage to 
have been on their side ; although, in a battle 
fought at £gIe;>ford, Horsa, the jSaxon general, was 
slain. 

But a single victory, or even a repetition of 
success, could avail but little against aii enemy 
continually reinforced from abroad i for Hengist, 
now becoming sole commander, and procur- 
ing constant supplies from his native country, car- 
xied devastation into the most remote corners of 
Britain. ChieBy anxious to spread the terror of 
his arms, he spared .neither sex, age, nor con- 
dition, but laid the country desolate before him. 
The priests and bishops found no protection from 
their sacred calling, but were slaughtered upon 
their altars. The people were liiassacrcd in heaps ; 

and. 
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Aed, some> chusing life upon the most abject tertiMt 
were contcDted to become slaves to the victors. le 
was about this time, that numbers deserted their 
native country, and fled over to Armorica, since 
called Brittany, where they settled in great numbers, 
among a people of the same manners and language 
with themselves. — 

The British historians, in order to account for 
the easy, contjuest of their country by the Saxpns, 
assign their treachery, not less than their valour* 
as a principal cause. They allege that Vorcigern 
was artfully inveigled into a passion for Rowena, 
the daughter of Hengisi ; and, in order to marry 
her, was induced to settJe the fertile province of 
Kent upon her father, from whence the S«pns 
could never afcer be removed. It is alleged also, 
that, upon .the death of Vortimcr, which happened 
shortly after the victory obtained at Egtcsford, Vor- 
tigern his father was reinstated upon the throne. Ic 
js added, that this weak monarch accepting of a fes> 
tival from Hengist, three hundred of his nobility 
■ were treacherously slaughtered, and himself detain- 
ed as a captive. , 

Be these facts as they may, it is certa-n that the 
affairs 6f the Britons gradually declined, and they 
found but a temporary relief in the valour of one 
or two of their succeeding kings. After the death 
of Vorcimer, Ambrofius, a Briton, though of Ro- 
man descent, was invested with the command, 
and in some measure proved successful in uniting 
his countrymen against the Saxons. He penetrated 
with his army imu the heart of their possessions ; _ 
and though he fought them with doubtful ad- 
vantage, yet he restored the British interest and do- 
minion. 
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tninton. Sti1l> however, Hengtst kept his grouid - 
in the country t and inviting over a new tribe 
of Saxons, under the command of his brothef 
Octa, he settled them in Northumberland. As for 
himself, he kept possession of the kingdom of Kent, 
comprehending also Middlesex and Essex, iixing 
his royal seat at Canterbury, and leaving his new- 
acquired dominions to his posterity. 

A.D. 488. After the death of Hengist, several other Ger- 
man tribes, aUured by the success of their coun- 
trymen, cameover in great numbers. ■ A body of 

A.D. 477. their countrymen, udder the command c^ ^lla and 
his three sonS) hdd some time before laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, though 
not'WiChout great oppositkin and bloodshed. This 
hew kingdom included Surry> Sussex, and the 
New Forest 1 and extended to the frontiers of 
Kent. 

Aflother trib* of Saxons, under the command of 
Cerdic and his son Kenric, landed in the Wes^ 
and from thence took the name of West Saxons. 
These n»et a very vigorous oppositiraifrom the na- 
tives, but being reintorced from Germany, and as- 
sisted by their countrymen on the islaod, they routed 
. the Britons ; and alihough retarded in their pro* 
^ress by the celebrated king Arthur, they had 
strength enough to keep possession of the conquests 
they had' already made. Cendic, therefore, with 
his son Kenric, establithed the third Saxon king- 
dom in the island, namely, that of the West Saxons, 
including the counties df Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Berks, and the Isle of Wight. 

[t was in opposing this Saxon invader that 

the celebrated prince Aithur acquired his.^me. 

How- 
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Howsoever unsuccessful all his valour might have 
been in the end, yet his name makes so great a 
figure in the fabulous annals of the times, that some 
notice must be taken of him. This prince is of 
sucli obscure original, that some authors suppose 
him to be the son of king Ambrosius, and others 
only his nephew; others again affirm that he was a 
Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of that 
province. However this be, it is certain he was a 
commander of great valour ; and could courage 
alone repair the miserable state of the Britons, his 
might have been effectual. According to Nennlus, 
and the most authentic historians, he is said to have 
worsted the Saxons in twelve successve battles.— 
In one of these, namely, that fought at Cacrbadcn, 
in Berks, it is asserted that he killed no less than 
four hundred and forty of the enemy with his owo 
hand. But the Saxons were too numerous and 
powerful to be extirpated by the desultory cfforti 
of single valour; so that a peace, and not con- 
quest, were the immediate fruits of his victories. 
The enemy, therefore, still gained ground; and 
this princtt, in the decline of life, had the mortifi- 
cation, from some domestic troubles of his own, 
to be a patient spectator of their encroachments. 
Hb first wife had been carried off by Melnas^ 
king of Somersetshire, who detained her a wholt 
year at Glastonbury, until Arthur, discovering the 
place of her retreat, advanced with an army . 
against the ravisher, and obliged him to give ber 
back, by the mediation of Gildas Albanius. In 
hb second wife, perhaps, he might have been 
more fortunate, as we have no mention made of 
her J but it was otherwise with his third consort, 
who was debauched by his own nephew Motdred. 
vot. i. j> This 
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This produced a rebellion, in which thfc'king and 
his traitorous kinsman meccing in battle, thcysk* 
each other. 

In the rnean time, while'the Sdxons were thus 
gaining ground in the Weit, their countrymen 
were 'liot Icss^actiTC in other parts of the islind. 

I. D. 515. Advcriturcrs, still continuing to pour over from 
Germany, one body of them, under the com- 
fnand of Uffii, seized upon the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and gave their 
■commander the title of king of the East Angles, 
which was the fourth Saxon kingdom founded in 
Britain. 

i.D.ids.- Another body of these adventurers formed a 
kifjgdom ander the title of East Saxony, or Essex, 
cohip^ehending ^Essex, Middlesex, and part tJf 
Hfcftfordshife. This kingdom, which Was dis- 
Kiembered from that of Kent, formed the 'fifth 
Saxon principahty founded in Brifain. 

■ The kingdom of Mercia was ■ the sixth Which 

was established by these fierce invaders, ' compre- 

■ (lending ail" the rriiddle cOunttes, from the ba'nks'Af 

the Severn to the frontiers of the two last-riamed 

kingdoms. 

The -seventh and last kingdom which they' ob- 
tained was that of Northumberland, one of Hit 
most powerfi.ll and extensive of them all.' ^ This 
'was formed from the union of two smaHer Saxon 
kingdoms,' the ofte called Eernicia, containing the 
pt-esent coonty of Northumberland and the bish6pric 
tof Durham J the subjects of the other, called the 
".Dciri, exteijding themselves over Lancashire and 
T*rkshire.*''^hese kingdoms' were united in the 
person uf Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, by 
the expulsion of Edwin, his brother-in-law, fi*6m 

the 
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,the kingdom .of die Deiri, u^ t)ie >eizuce pf J»is 
dominions. 

In this manner, .the natives being oye?poiv?red, 
or eotircly expelled, seven ikingdptns .were csca- 
iblished .in Britain, which have been isiiwjc wcU 
known by the name of the Spxon Hcptarchy.-rr 
-Jibe .unfortunate Britons having been czhaiist^fl 
•by continual wars, and even .worn .out by thfir 
.own victories, were rclpctaqtly -compelled tp for- 
sake the more fertile parts of ,the coujitryi aod 
to take refuge in the mountainous pares of WaLp 
and Cornwall. All the vestiges of :Ro[mii iMXtHy 
-were now almost totally destroyed by.the conqger- 
.orsi who rather aimed at enjoying the com&ris 
.of life than its magnificwce. The few natives 
who were not either massacred or ciqieUed thejr ■ 
^habitations, were redgced to the mo»t . abject sl4- 
,very, and employed in cultivating those grounds 
■for their new masters which they once olaimcd as 
■their own. 

From this time British and'Roman customs. en- 
' tirely ceased in the island; the language, which 
had been either Latin or Celtic, was discontioued, 
and the Saxon or English only was ijpqk^. The 
-land, before divided into colonies, or govcromeots, 
w.as cantoned into.shires, with Saxon appellatioos to 
dietjoguish them. The habits of the people, in 
peace, and arms in war, their titles of honour, 
their laws, and methods of trial by jury, were cori- 
'.lioued Is originally practised by the Germans, only 
with such .alterations as increasing civilisation pro- 
duced. Conquerors, although they disseminate 
their own laws and manners, often borrow from 
the people they subdue. In the present instance 
they imitated the Britons in their government, by 
despotic and hereditary monarchies, while their ex- 
D 2 empJary 
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emphry chastity, and their abh6*rence of slavery, 
were quite forgotten. '■>.'' 

The Saxons being thmSesAbli^ed in all the de- 
sirable parts of the island, arid having no longer 
-the Britons to contend with, began to quarrel 
among themselves. A country divided into a 
number of petty independent principalities, must 
ever be subject to contention, as jealousy and am- 
bition have more frequent incentives to operate. 
-The wars and revolutions of these little nvai. states 
were extremely numerous, and the accounts (rf 
them have swelled the historian's page. But 
-these accounts are so confusedly written, the ma- 
Ceri^s so dry, uninteresting, and Hlied with such 
'improbable adventures, that a repetidon of them 
■can gratify neither the reader's judgment nor cu-' 
■fiosity. Instead, therefore, of entei'ing into a 
detail of tumulmous battles, petty treacheries, 
and obscure successions, it will be more con- 
formable Co the present plan to give some ac- 
count of the introduction of Christianity among 
•the Saxons, which happened during this dreary 
■period. 

The Christian religion never suflfcred more per- 
secution than it underwent in Britain from the bar- 
barity of the Saxon pagans, who burned all the 
churches, stained the altars with the blood of the 
clergy, and massacred all those whom they found 
professing Christianity. This deplorable state of 
religion in Britain was first taken into consideration 
-by Sti Gregory, who was then pope, and he un- 
dertook to send missionaries thither. It is said, 
.that before his' elevation to the papal chair, he 
.chanced one day to pass through the slave-market 
at Rome, and perceiving some children of great 
beauty 
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beauty who were sec up for sale, he inquired 
about their country, and finding they were Eng- 
lish paganS, he is said to have cried out, in the 
Latin language, Non Angli sed AngeH forml, si essent 
Cbristiani — " chey wouid not be English, but Angels, 
had they been Christians." From that time he wae 
struck with an ardent desire to convert that unen-, 
lightened nation, and actually embarked in a ship 
for Britain, when his ' pious intentions were frus- 
trated by his being detained at Rome by the po- 
pulace, who loved him. . He did not however lay 
aside his holy resolution ; for, leaving succeeded 
to the papal chair, he ordered a. monk, named 
Augusdne, and others of the same fraternity, to ■ 
undertake the mission into Britain. It was not 
without some reluctance that these reverend men 
undertook so dangerous a task ; but some favour- 
able circumstances in Britain seemed providen* 
tially to prepare the way for their arrival. Ethcl- 
bert, king of Kent, in his father's life-time, had 
married Bertha, the only daughter of Caribert, 
king of Paris, one of the desccndents of Ctovis, 
king of GauL But before he was admitted to 
this alliance, he was obliged to stipulate chat this 
princess shoujd enjoy the free exercise of her re- 
ligion, which was tliat of Christianity. She was 
therefore attended to Canterbury, ih? place of her 
residence, by Ltiidhard, a Gaulish prelate, who 
oificiated in a church dedicated to St. Martin, 
which had been built by the Romans, near the 
walls of Canterbury. The exemplary conduct and 
powerful preaching of this primitive bishop, added 
to ihc queen's learning and zeal, made very strong 
impressions upon the king, as well as the rest of 
his subjects, in favour of Christianity. The- ge- 
o 3 neraj 
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lieri! ("eceptiori of this fiAly religion iH over the 
cbmineAt riii^ht also contribute to d(sp6se the 
minds of ihise idolaters for its adnnisston, and 
mak< the attcinpe less dangerous than AiigostinA 
and hi^ associates ac first supposed. 

This pidus mo'nit, upon his first landing in the 
Isle df Thaiict, sent one of his interpreters to th6 
Kentish' kitt'g, declaring he wds conic from Romfi 
v/lth tiScTs of eternal salvadori. In thfc mean 
time he and his follbwcrs laV in the open ai^ 
1 that they might not, accoVding to fhe beKef (rf 

ihe tilTies, by enterihg a Saxon house, iubject 
themselves to die powe^ of heathen necrbmaftcy. 
The king immediately ordered them to be fiir- 
iiishcd with all necessaries, and even visited them, 
though without declaring himself as yet in ttieif 
favour. Atigiistine, however, eiicouraged by" this 
ftvourriWe reception, and now seeing a prospect 
of succeis, pt-occeded with redoubled zeal tb 
jireach the gospeli and even endeavoured to call 
in the aid of miracles to enforcfc his exhortations. 
So rhuch assiduityi tdgether with tht eari:tstncss 
6f his address; the austerity of his life, and thi 
example of his followers, at last pbwcrfillly ope- 
rated. The king openly espoused the Christian 
religion, while his example wrought sd success- 
fully on his subjects, that numbers of them came 
voluntarily to be baptised, their missioner loudly 
declaring against any coercive means towards their 
conversion. The heathen temples being purified, 
were changed to places of Christian worship, and 
such churches as had been suffered to decay were 
repaired. The more to facilitate the reception df 
Christiahityi the pope enjoined his missioner tb re- 
move the pagan idols, but not to throw dO*ri the 
altars. 
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dears, observing, that the people would b<ft allured' 
to frequent those places which they had fisrmerly 
beep accustomed to revere. He also -pertrutted 
him to indulge the people in those feasts and 
cheerful enteriainoients which they had been for- 
merly accustomed to celebrate near the places of 
their idolatrous worship. The people thus ex- 
changed their ancient opinions with rea^esSt since 
tbcy found themselves indulged in those innocent 
relaxations which are only immoral when carried 
to an excess. Augustine was ccmsecrated arch- 
bishop of .Canterbury, endowed with authority 
over all the British churches, and his associates, 
having spread themselves over all the country, 
completed that conversion which was so happily 
begun./ 

The kingdom of the heptarchy which next em- 
' braced the Christian &ith was that of Northum-t 
bcrland, at that time the most powerful of the 
rest: Edwin, a wise, brave, and acdve prince, 
then king of the country, was married to £ttKl- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbcrt, who had been 
so lately converted. This princess, emulating the 
glory of her mother, who had been the instru- 
ment of converting her husband and his subjects 
to Christianity, carried Paulinus, a learned bishop, 
with her kito Northumberland, having previously 
stipulated for the free exercise of her religion. 
Edwin, whom his queen unceasingly solicited to 
embrace Christianity, for a long time hesitated on 
the proposal, willing to examine its doctrines before 
he declared in their favour. Accordingly he held 
several conferences with Paulinus, disputed with hip 
counsellors, meditated alone, and, after a serious 
discussion, declared himself a Christian. 1'he 
D 4 high 
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high priest also of the pagan superstition soon after 
declaring himself a convert- to the arguments of 
Paulinus, the whole body bf the people unani- 
mously followed theircxample. 

The authority of Edwin, who was thus con- 
verted, soon after prevwled upon Earpwold, the 
king of the East Angles, to embrace Christianity. 
This monarch, however, after the death of Ed- 
win, relapsed into his former idolatry, at the per- 
suasion or his wife. But upon his decease, Sige- 
bcrt, his half-brother, who had been educated in 
France, restored Christianity, and introduced learn- 
ing among the Angles. 

Mercia, the most powerful kingdom of all the 
Saxon heptarchy, owed its conversion, like the 
former, to a wortian. The ^ife of Pcada, who 
was the daughter of Oswy, king of Northumber- 
land, having been bred in the Christian faith, em- 
ployed her influence with success in converting 
her husband and his subjects. But it seems the 
new religion was attended with small influence 
on the manners of that fierce people, as we find 
Otto, one of their new converted kings, in a few 
reigns after, treacherously destroying Ethelbert, 
king of the East Angles, at an entertainment to 
whicH he had been invited. However, to make 
atonement for this transgression, we Bnd him pay- 
ing great court to the clergy, giving the tenm of 
his goods to the church, and making a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, where his riches procured him the 
papal absolution. It was upon this occasion, the 
better to ingratiate himself with thi pope, that 
he engaged to pay him a yearly donation for the 
support of an English college at Romej and, in 
order to raise the sum, he imposed a tax of a 
penny 
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penny on each .houfe possessed of thirty-pence a 
yeaii. This impo^ioQ being afterwards generally 
levied throughout the kingdom, went by the name 
of Pctct-pcnce, and in succeeding times gawe rise 
to many ecclesiastical abuses. 

In the kingdom of Esses, S^rt> who was ne- 
phew to Ethclbcrt, king of Kent, of whose con- 
version we have already made mention, was also 
prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace the Chns> 
tian religion. His sons, however, relapsed into 
idolatry, and banished Melicus, the Christian 
bishop, from their territories, because he refused 
to let them eat the white bread which was distri- 
buted at the commumon. Bur Christianity was 
restored two or three reigns after, by Sigcberc 
the Good ; and such was the influence of its doc- 
trines upon Offa, the third in succession from him, 
that he went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
shut himself up during the rest of his life in a 
cloister. 

We know but little of the propagation of 
Christianity in the kingdom of Sussex } but this 
being the smallest of all the Saxon heptarchy, it 
is probable that it was governed in its opinions 
by some of its more powcrfiil neighbours. It is 
said, that, during the reign of Cissa, one of its 
kings, which continued seventy-six years, the 
kingdom fell into a total dependence upon Uiat of 
Wcsscx, and to this it is probable that it owed its 
inversion. 

The kingdom of Wessex, which in the end 
swallowed up all the rest, deserves our more par- 
ticular attention. This principality, which, as 
has been already related, was founded by Ccrdic, 
was, of all the Saxon establishments in Britain, 

the 
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tlw miMC acEiTc and. warlike. ' The great oppcai- 
' non the invaders c£ this piovtnce origjmally mtt 
from: t^ nadires, wbocn dae^ expclkd not wiHa> 
euc much bloodshed, served to. carry their martial 
spirit to the highest pitch. Cerdic was succeeckd 
by his son Kenticj and he by Ceanfain» a psince 
mote ambitious and cnterpriung than either of the 
former. He had, by waging conciiiual war gainst 
the Britons, added a great parr of the counties of 
DcTon and Somerset to his dominions j and, not 
satisfied with conquests- over his natural enemies, 
he attacked the Saxon ihemscWcs, till, becoming 
terrible to all, he provoked a general confederacy 
against him. This combination took place; ao 
that he was at last expelled liie throne, and died in 
exile and misery. His two sacs succeeded; and, 
after a succession of two more, Kynegils inherited 
the crown. This prince embraced Christianity 
through the persuasion of Oswald, the kisg of 
Northumberland, his son-in-taw. After some suc- 
ceeding obscure reigns, Ceodwaila mounted the 
throne, an enterprising, warlike, and successful 
prince. He subdued entirely the kingdom of 
Sussex, and annexed it to his own dominions. Ho 
made also some attempts upon Kent,- but was re- 
pulsed with vigour. Ina, his successor, was the 
most renowned and illustrious of all the kings who 
reigned "in England during the heptarchy. This 
monarch inherited the military virtues of Ceod- 
walla, but improved by policy, justice, and pru- 
. dence. He made war upon the Britons, who yeC 
remained in Somersetshire ; and having totally sub- 
dued that province, he treated the vanquished with 
a humani^ hitherto unknown to the Saxon con- 
querors. In less than a year after he mounted the 
throne 
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^rone of Wcsdcx, he wab declared monarch of 
the Angto-SanccHis, a remarkable proof of the great 
character he had acquired. He compiled a body 
o( laws, which served as the ground-work of 
those which were afterwards published by Alfred. 
He aho assembled, a general council of the clergy, 
'in which it w;ts determined, that all churches, 
monasteries, and places of religious worship which 
had gone to ruin or decay, should be rebuilt and 
repaired. At length, after a distinguished reign of 
thirty- seven years, in the decline of life, he made 
a pilgrimage to Rome ; add, on his return home, 
shut himschT up in a cloister, where he died. To 
him succeeded Oswald, Cudred, Sigebert, Cenulph, 
and Brithric t all these claiming the crown, not en- 
tirely by hereditary right, nor yet cotally rqcciing 
their family pretensions. 

It was in the reign of the latt-named monarch, 
that Egbert, a grand nephew of the late king Ina, 
began to grow very popular among th? West 
Saxons, both on account of his family and private 
merit. Being sensible, however, of the danger - 
of popularity, under such a jealous monarch as 
Brithric, he withdrew secredy in» France, to 
the court of Charlemagne, at that time the most 
polished prince of Euiope. This was a school 
in which young Egbert failed not to make a rapid 
proficiency J and he soon acquired such ftccom- 
pliihmenCB, both in am and arms, as raised 
him greatly superior to any of his countrymen at 
home. 

Nor was ic long before this prince had an op- 
portunity of dbplaying his natural and acquimi 
n)«nt5 to advantage j for Brithric beic^ poisoned 
by his wife Eadburga, the nobility recalled hinj 
from 
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from France, in order to ascend the throne of his 
A. D. 799. ancestors. About that time also, a fortunate con- 
currence of events seemed to prepare the way for 
his becoming sole monarch of the whole country. 
In all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, an exact 
rule of succession was but litde regained j while, 
at the same time, family pretensions were not laid 
totally aside. Every person of the collateral line 
had as good a right to assert his right as those who 
claimed by direct descent j so that the reigning mon- 
arch was under continual apprehensions from the 
" princes of the blood, whom he was taughc to con- 
sider as rivals, and whose death alone could en* 
sure him tranquillity, ^rom this fatal cause, to- 
gether with the passion princes then had of retiring 
to monasteries, and the opinion of merit attending 
the preservation of chastity, even in a married 
state ; from these causes, I say, the royal families 
had been entirely extinguished in al! the kingdoms, 
e3tcept that of Wessex. Thus Egbert was the 
only surviving descendant of those conquerors who 
boasted their descent from Woden; and conse- 
quently, beside hb personal merit, he had heredi- 
tary pretensions to the throne of the united king- 
doms. 

It is indeed probable, that he- had already plan- 
ned the union of the heptarchy ; but, in order to 
avert the suspicions of the neighbouring states, he 
attacked the Britons in Cornwall, and continued to 
act as mediator among the Saxon princes, whose 
differences were become almost irreconcileable. — 
His moderation in these good offices, the prudence 
he manifested in his own government, and his 
known capacity in the affairs of war and peace, 
procured him such a degree of reputation, that 

he 
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he was soon considered as chief of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. 

But his dmbition was not to be satisfied with a 
mere nominal superiority j he sti!l aimed at break- 
ing down alt. distinctions, and uniring these petcf 
states into one great and flourishing kingdom. — • 
The king of Mcrcia was the first who furnished 
him with a pretext for recovering the part of his 
dominions which had formerly been dismembered 
by that state. Beornulf, the monarch of that 
country^ who had already almost obtained the so- 
vereignty over the heptarchy, taking advantage 
of Egbert's absence, who was employed in quell- 
ing the Britons, invaded hb dominions with a nu- 
merous army, composed c^ the flower of his coun- 
try.' Egbert was not remiss in marching to op- 
pose him, with a body of troops less numerous 
than those of Beornulf, but more brave and reso- 
lute. Both armies met at WilK>n, and a baule 
ensuii^ the Mercians were defeated with terrible 
slaughter. 

In the mean time, while the victor pursued his 
conquest into the enemies' country, he dispatched 
his eldest son, Ethelwolf, with an army, into. the 
kingdom of Kent, who soon made himself master 
of the whole nation, and expelled Baldred, iheir 
monarch, to whom his subjects had paid a very 
unwilling obedience. The East Saxons also, and 
part of Surry, dissatisfied with their subjection to the 
Mercians, readily submitted to Egbert; nor were 
the East Angles backward in sending embassadors 
to crave his protccdon and assistance, against that 
nation whose yoke they had for some time endured, 
and were resolved no longer to bear. The Mercian 
king, attempting K> repress their defection, was 
defeated 
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defeated and sUw: Aod*wo yc(iF3 after, Jjjtfccfin, 
his successor, met with the same fate. 'Wit-tislf, 
one -trf" their cpldejrmen, poon srfier put .himsfltf at 
-thoir head, but bcjog diivcn from prpyinoe jtp 
■province by the victoripus wms of £gbci;t, ihe Wfts, 
Jt }asr, oblised to take shelter in the abbey of 
Croyland, while Egbert made himself master pf 
<hc whole Jsingdom fif Mcrcia. Hp'wvcr, in or- 
der to accustom tl>3t people to his dominion, he 
permitted Withalf.to govern the .kingdom as a 
vassal, and tribuuty ;pndcr him ; thus, at, once sa- 
tisfying his ambition, and flattering the peopk 
with an ^ppearanoe of -their former government. 

The king of :Northiniibcrland was the last that 
, submitted .to his ,aH(hoj|ity. This swfe had been 
Jong harassed by clyil ,w0rs and usur{Kitions': aU 
-order h4d been 'destroyed atnpi^ the people, and 
.the kingdom .was-«rwlwncd to fuch ^ degree, ,that 
it wasiimno condition tp wichsfiand such an invader 
:as Egbert. Xbe ioh»bitant$, therefore, unable to 
resist his power, and desirous of possessing some - 
-established form of gavernm^nt, very cheerfully 
I sent deputies, who submitted -tp his authority, and 
eifpresscd their allegiance, to him as their .sovereign. 
iBy this subhiission, all the kingdoms of the hept- 
.archy were ui)itcd und^r his command; but, to 
ygive splendor to his authority, a general council 
:'of the clergy .and laity was summoned at Winches- 
ter, where he was solemnly crowned king of Eng- 
.Jand, by which name tl>e united kingdom was 
thenceforward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the- first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty set- 
n, dements were united into o(ie. great state, and no- 
thing 
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thing ofienrd, but iproGpeotB of <pcKC, wCQiity, 
and incmeing reBnenMnc. 'iVtchis period, tumely 
aboat the e^th century, the arts and scMBttes, 
which had been 'before only known to 'theiGreeks 
bnd Romansj wvre disseminated over lEu rope, 
where thoy werrSufficient to raise the people above 
mere barbarians. ; but yst lost all their native splen- 
dor in the transplantation. The English, at this 
time, might be considered as polite, if compared to 
the naked Britons at the invasion of Csesar. The 
houses, furniture, cloaths, eating, and all the real 
luxuries of sense, were almost as great then as 
they have been since. But the people were inca- 
pable of sendmental pleasure. All the learning of 
the times was confined among the clergy; and 
litde improvement could ^ expected from their 
reasonings, since it was one of their tenets co dis- 
card the light of reason. Ati eclipse was even by 
their histonans talked of as an omen of threatened 
calannides; and magic was not only believed, but 
some actually believed diemselvcs magicians.— 
Even the clei^ were_ not averse to these opinions, 
as such, in some measure, served to increase their 
authority. Indeed the reverence of the clergy' 
was carried so high, that if a person appeared in a 
sacerdotal habit on the highway, the people flocked 
round him, and, with all the marks of profound 
rcsped, received every word he uttered as an ora- 
cle. From this blind attachment, the social and 
even the military virtues began' to decline among 
them. The reverence towards saints and relics 
served to supplant the adoration of the Supreme 
Being. Monastic observances were esteemed more 
' meritorious than active virtues ; and bounty to the 
church 
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church attined for all che violences done to society. 
The nobility, whose duty it was to preserve 'the 
military spirit from decliniogj b^an to prefer the 
sloth and security of a cloister to the cumuk and 
glory of war; and these rewards, which should 
have gone to encourage the soldier, were lavished 
in maintaining the credulous indolence of monastic 
supersdiion. 
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firom thcjcceuim q/'Ecbekt to the Noruah CoHauKST. 

XT might have been reasonably expected that 
a wise and fortunate prince, at the head of so 
great a kingdom, and so united and numerous a 
people as the English then were, should not only 
have enjoyed the fruits of peace and quiet, but 
left felicity to succeeding generations. The inha- 
bitants of the several provinces, tired, out with 
mutual dissensions, seemed to have lost all desire 
of revolting: the race of their ancient kings was 
extinct, and none now remained but a prince who 
VOL. I. . K deserved 
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deserved their allc^ncc, both by the merit of 
his services and the splendor of his birth. Yet, 
such is the instability of human affairs, and the 
weakness of man's best conjectures, that Egbert 
was hardly settled on his united throne, when both 
he and his subjects began to be alarmed at the ap- 
proach of new and unknown enemies, and the 
island exposed to fresh invasions. 

A. D., B19. About this time, a mighty swarm of those na- 
tions who had possessed the countries bordering 
on the Baltic, began, under the names of Danes 
and Normans, to infest the western coasts of Eu- 
rope, and to fill all places, whercever they cam^, 
with slaughter and devastation. These were^ in 
faft, no other than the ancestors of the very ge6- 
plc whom they catpe to despoil, and migfS; Be 
considered as the original stock from -whence,tfee 
numerous colonics that infested Britain had. mi- 
grated some centuries before. Th? Nor'tnaPS^I 
upon the northern coasts of France ; tKfe Danes 
chiefly levelled their fury against England, their 
first appearance being when Brichric was king of 

A. D. 187. Wessex. It was then that a small body of them 
landed on the coasts of that kingdom, with a 
view of learning the state of the country ; and 
having committed some small depredations, fled 
to their ships for safety. About seven years after 
the first attempt, they made a descent upon the 
kingdom of Northumberland, where they pillaged # 
a monastery j but their fieet being shattered by a 
storm, they were defeated by the inhabitants, and 
put to the sword. It was not till about five years 
after the accession of Egbert, that their invasions 
became truly formidable. From chat time ihey 
continued with unceasing ferocity, until the whole 
kingdom 
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kingdom was reduced to a state of the most dis- 
tressful bondage. ^ 
As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval - 
power since their first settlement in Britun, the 
Danes, who succeeded diem in the empire of the 
sea> found no difficulty in landing upon the isle of 
Sheppey, in Kent, which they ravaged, returning 
to their ships loadrn with the spoil. Their next 
attempt, the year ensuing, was at the mouth of the 
Tyne, where they landed a body of fifteen thou- 
■fand men^ that made good their ground against 
the efibm of Egbert ; who, afier a battle, was 
obliged to draw off his forces by night. Within 
two years after, they landed in Comwall; and 
being joined by the Britons there, they advanced 
towards the borders of Devonshire, where they 
- were totally routed by Egbert, in a pitched battle, 
at Hengsdown-hill, near Ketlington. By this vic- 
tory he secured the kingdom from invasion for 
some time ; but his dcam seemed to put a period 
to the success of his countrymen, and to inviK ' 
the enemy to renew their devastations with im- 
punity. 

He was succeeded by Edielwolf, his son, who 
had neither the vigour nor the abilities of his fa- 
ther. This prince had been educated in a clois- 
ter, and had acmally taken orders during the life 
of his elder brother ; but, upon his death, he re- 
ceived a dbpcnsation to quit the monkish habit, 
and to marry. He was scarcely settled on his 
throne, when a fieet of Danish ravagers, consist- 
ing of thirty-three sail, landed at Southampton, 
but were repulsed, though not without great 
slaughter on both sides. However, no defeat 
could repress the obstinacy, nor any difficulties 
£ 2 daunt 
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daunt the courage of these fierce invaders, who* 
still persevered in their descents, and, year after 
year, made inroads into the country, marking 
their way with pillage, slaughter, and desolation. 
Though often repulsed, they always obtained their 
end, of spoiling the country, and carrying; the 
plunder away. It was their method to avoid 
coming, if possible, to a general engagement ; 
but scattering themselves over the face of the 
country, they carried away, indiscriminately, as- 
well the inhabitants themselves as all their move- 
' able possessions. If the military force of the 
country was drawn out against them, O-.c invaders 
either stood their ground, if strong enough to op- 
pose, or retreated to their ships, if incapable of 
resistance. Thus, by making continual and re- 
peated descents, every part of England was kept 
in constant alarm, every county fearful of giving 
assistance to the next, as its own safety was in 
danger. From this general calamity the priests 
and monks were no way exempted } they were ra- 
ther the chief objects on whom these Danish 
idolaters wreaked their resentment. 

In this state of fluctuating success aSairs, con~ 
tinued for some rime, the English often repell- 
ing, and as often being repulsed by their 6erce 
invaders f . till, at length, the Danes resolved upon 
-making a settlement in the country, and landing 
A. p. 85fi. on the isle of Thanct, stationed themselves thfre. 
In this place they kept their ground, notwith- 
standing a bloody victory gained over tlieni by 
Ethelwolf. From thence they soon after removed 
to the isle of Sheppey, which they considered as 
' more convenient for their tumultuary depreda- 
tiorn. 

In 
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In the mean time, Ethclwolf, the wretched mon- 
arch of the country, instead of exerting his 
strength to repel these invaders, was more soli- 
'ciious to obey the dictates of monkish super- 
stition. In order to manifest Kii devotion to the 
pope, he sent his son Alfred to Rome, to receive 
confirmation from his holiness ; and, not satisfied 
with this testimony of his zeal, undertoolc a pil- 
grimage thither in person. He passed a twelve- 
month in that city, and gained no small applause 
for his devotion, which he testified by his great 
liberality to the church. In his return home he 
married Judith, daughter to the emperor Charles 
the Bald; but, on his landing in his own domi- 
nions, he was surprised to find his title to the 
crown disputed.- 

His second son, Ethelbald, upon ihc death of 
his elder brother, perceiving the miserable ^tatc 
to which the kingdom was reduced by the king's 
ill-timed superstitions, formed a conspiracy to ex- 
pel him from the throne. The peoj Ic seemed 
equally divkkd between the claims of the father 
and son j so that a bloody civil war seemed likely 
to complete the picture of the calamities of the 
times. A division of the kingdom at length 
terminated the dispute; the king was content 
with the eastern part of the monarchy, while his 
son was appointed to- govern the western, which 
was the most powerful, and the most eicposcd to 
danger. ' 

Having come to this agtecment, a council was 
summoned of the slates oi the kingdom; and, 
besides the ratification of this giant, a tithe of 
9ii the produce of the land iiV^ settled upon the 
clergy. 

f 3 Etb^lwolf 
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Etbelwolf lived only two years after this agree- 
ment; leaving, by will, the kingdom shared be- 
tween his two eldest sons, Etiiclbald. and Ethcl- 
bert i the west being consigned to the former, 
riic east to the latter. The rejgp of EthelbaU 
was of no long continuance; however, in so 
short-a space, he crowded a number of vices suf- 
ficient to render his name odious to posterity. — 
He married Judith, his own mother-m-law, and 
was, not without great difficulty, prevailed upon 
to divorce her. '1 he reign of his brother was of 
longer duration ; and, as we are told, was in every 
respect more meritorious. Nevertheless the king- 
dom was still infested by the Danes, who com- 
tnitted great outrages. 

This prince was succeeded by his. brother 
Ethelred, a brave king, but whose valour was 
insufficient to repress the Danish incursions. In 
these exploits he was always assisted by his younger 
brother, Alfred, afterwatds sumamed the Great, 
who sacrlBced all private resentment to the public 
good, having been d«privcd by the king of a 
large patrimony. It was during this prince's 
reign that the Danes, penetrating into Mercia, 
took up their winter-quartns at Nottingham, 
from ^frhence they were not dislodged without dif- 
ficulty. Their next station was at Readii^ from 
whence they infested the country with their e%-. 
Cursions. The king, attended by his brother 
Alfred, marched at the head of the West Saxons 
against them; there, after many reciprocations of 
success, the king died of a wound which he re- 
ceived in batde, aud left to his brother Alfred the 
inheritance of a kingdmi th» was now reduced 
toffu brink of ruin. 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more deplorable tbaa the - 
state of the couotry when Alfred came to the 
throne. The Danes bad already subdued North- 
umberland and East Angliaj- and had penetrated 
into the very heart of Wcssex. The Mercians* 
were united agunsc him ; the dependence upon 
the other provinces of the empire was but pre- 
carious : the lands lay uncultivated through fears 
of condnual incursions ; and all the churches and 
monasteries were burned to the ground. In this 
terrible situation of affairs, nothing appeared but 
ot^ects of terror, and every hope was lost in de- 
spair. The wisdom and virtue? of one man were 
found sufficient to bring back happiness, security, 
and order; and all the calamities of the times 
found redress from Alfred. 

This prince seemed born not only to defend his 
bleeding country, but even to adorn humanity. 
He had given very early instances of those great 
virtues which afarwards adorned his reign ; and 
was anointed by pope Leo as future king, when 
he was sent by his father for his education to 
Rome. On his return from thence, he became 
every day more the object of his father's fond af- 
fections i and that, perhaps, was the reason why 
his education was at first neglected. He had at' 
tained the ^e of twelve before he was made ac- 
quainted with the lowest elements of literature j 
but hearing some Saxon poems read, which re- 
counted the praise of heroes, his whole mind was 
roused, not only to obtain a similitude of glory, 
but also to be able to transmit that glory to poste- 
rity. Encouraged by the queen his mother, and 
assisted by a penetrating genius, he soon learned 
to read those coinpositions, and proceeded from 
E ♦ thence 
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thence to a knowledge of Latin authors^ who di- 
i^cted his taste, and rectified his ambition. 

He was scarce come to the crown when he 
was obliged to oppose the Danes, who had seized 
WiltODj and were cxcrcbing their usual ravages 
on the countries around. He marched against 
them with the few troops he could assemble on 
3 sudden, and a desperate battle was fought, to 
the disadvantage of the English. But it was not 
in the power of misfortune to abate the king's 
diligence, though it repressed his power to do 
good. He was in a little time enabled to hazard 
another engagement; so that the enemy, dread- 
ing his courage and activity, proposed terms of 
peace, which he did not think proper to refuse. 
They bafl by this treaty agreed to relinquish the 
kingdom; but, instead of complying with their 
engagements, they only removed from one place 
to another, burning and destroying wherever they 
came. 

Alfred, thus opposed to -in enemy whom no 
stadonary force could resist, nor any treaty could 
bind, found himself unable to repel the efforts 
of those ravagcrs, who from all quarters invaded 
him,. New swarms of the enemy arrived every 
year upon the coast, and fresh invasions were still 
projected, It was in vain that Alfred pursued 
them, straitened their quarters, and compelled 
-them to treaties! they broke every league; and 
continying their, attacks with unabat^ perseve- 
rance, at length totally dispirited his army, and ■ 
induced his superstitious soldiers to believe them- 
selves abandoned by heaven, since it thus per- 
piilted the outrages of the fierce idolaters with 
jmpijnity. Some of them .therefore left their 
country. 
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country, and retired into Wales, or fled to the con- 
tinent. Others submitted to the conquerors, and 
purchased their lives by their freedom. In this 
universal defection, Alfred vainly attempted to re- 
mind them of the duty they owed their country and 
their king ; but Bndtng his remonstrances ineff<:c- 
tual. he was oUiged to give way to the wretched 
necessity of the times. Accordingly, relinquish- 
ing the ensigns of his dignity, and dismissing his 
servants, he dressed himself in the habit of a pea- 
sant, and lived for some time in the house of an 
herdsman, who had been entrusted wich the care 
of his cattle. In this manner, though abandon- 
ed by the world, and fearing an enemy in every 
quarter, still he resolved to continue in his coun- 
try, to catch the slightest occasions for bringing 
it relief. In his solitary retreat, which was in 
the county of Somerset, at the confluence of 
the rivers Parrec and Thone, fie amused himself 
with music, and. supported his humble lot with 
the hopes of better fortune. Ic is said that, one 
day, being commanded by the herdsman's wife, 
who was ignorant Of his quality, to take care of 
some cakes, which were bilking by the tire, he 
happened to let them burn, &r which she se- 
verely upbraided him far neglect. 

Previous to his retirement, Alfred had con- 
certed measures for assembling a few trusty friends, 
whenever an opportunity should offer of annoying 
the enemy, who were now in possession of all the 
country. This chosen band, still faidifiil to their 
monarch, took shelter in che forests and marshes 
of Somerset, and from thence made occasional 
irruptions upon straggling parties of the enemy. 
7 heir success, in this rapacious and dreary 
method 
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method of living, CDCouraged many more tojcm 
their societ7i till ac length, sufficiently augmented, 
they repaired to their monarch, who had by that 
time been reduced by famine to the last ex- 
tremity. 

Mean-while, Ubba, the chief of the Dapish 
commanders, carried tenor over the wholi land, 
and now ravaged the country of Wales without 
(^position. The only place where he found re- 
sistance was, in his return,, from the castle of- 
-Kenwith, into which the earl of Devonshire had 
retired with a small body of troops. This gal- 
lant soldier finding himself unable to sustain a 
siege, and knowing the danger of surrendering 
to a perEdiom enemy, was resolved, by one 
desperate effort, to sally out and force hu way 
through the besiegers, sword in hand. The pro- 
posal was embraced by all his followers, while 
the Danes, secure in their numbers^ and in their' 
contempt of the enemy, were not only routed 
with great slaughter, but Ubba, their general, 
was slain. 

This victory once more restored courage to 
the dispirited Saxons i and Alfred, taking ad- 
vantage of their favourable disposition, prepar- 
ed to animate them to a vigorous exertion of 
their superiority. He soon, therefore, apprised 
them or the place of his retreat, and instructed 
them to be ready with all their strength at a mi- 
nilte's warning. But none was found who would, 
undertake to gjve intelligence of the forces and 
posture of the enemy. Not knowing, therefore, 
a person in whom to confide, he undertook this 
dangerous task himself. In the simple diess of 
a shepherd, with an harp in his hands, he en- 
tered 
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tered the Danish camp, tried all his aits to please> 
and was so much admired, thac he was brought 
into the presence of Guthrum, the Danish prince, 
with whom he remained some days. There he 
remarked the supine secuiity of the Danes, theif 
contempt of the English, their negligence ia 
foraging and plundering, ' and their dissolute 
wasting of such ill-gottea booty. Having made 
his observations, he returned to his retreat, and 
detaching proper emissaries among his subjects, . 
appointed them to meet him in arms in the fo- 
rest of Sclwood, a summons which they gladly 
obeyed. 

It was against the. most unguarded quarter of 
the enemy that Alfred made his most violent at- 
tack; while the Danes, surprised to behoid an 
army of English, whom they considered as' 
totally subdued, made but a faint resbtance, 
notwithstanding die superiority of their number. 
They were routed with great slaughter: and, 
though such as escaped fled for refuge into -a 
fortihcd camp in the neighbourhood, yet, being 
unprovided for a siege, in less than a fortnight a. d. i 
tftey were compelled to surrender at discretion. 
By the conqueror's permission, those who did 
not chusc to embrace Christianity embarked for 
Flanders, under the command of one of their 
generals, called Hastings. Guthrum, their prince, 
became a convert, with thirty of bis nobles, and 
the king himself answered for him at the font. 

Of the Danes who had enUsted with Hastings, 
a part returned, contrary to agreement, once more 
to ravage that country where they had been so 
mercifully spared, and landing on the coast of 
Kent, advanced towards Rochester, in hopes of 
surprisii^ that city. They were soon, however* 
deterred. 
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dewrrcd from proceeding, by hearing that Alfred 
was upon his march to oppose theri^. That such 
depredations might be prevented for the future, this 
monarch equipped a strong- fleet, with which he at- 
tacked and destroyed sixteen of their vessels in the 
port of Harwich. There was now but the port of' 
London open to the invaders; and, as that city was 
but weakly garrisoned, he soon reduced it to cap - 
tulation Having augmented its fortifications, 
and embellished it with a number of new edifices, 
lie delivered it in charge to his son-in-law, Ethel- 
red, and thus secured the whole country from fo- 
reign danger. 

Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory; 
he possessed a greater extent of territory than , 
had ever been enjoyed by any of his predeces- 
sors; the kings of Wales did him homage for 
their possessions; the Northumbrians received 
a king of his appointing; and no enemy ap- 
peared to give him the least apprehensions, or 
excite an alarm. In this state of prosperity and 
profound tranquillity, which lasted for twelve 
years, Alfred was diligently employed in culti- 
vating the arts of peace, and in repairing the 
damages which the kingdom had sustained by 
war. After rebuilding the ruined cities which 
had been destroyed by the Danes, he established 
a regular militia for the defence of the kingdom. 
He took care that alt his subjects should be arm- 
ed and registered ; he assigned them a regular 
rotation of duty; — a part was employed to cul- 
tivate the land, while others were appointed to 
repel any sudden invasion from the enemy. He 
took care to provide a naval force that was more 
than a match for the invaders, and trained his 
subjects as well in the practice of sailing as of 
naval 
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naval engagements. -A fleet of an hundred and 
twenty ships of war was thus stationed along the 
coasts ; and> being well supplied with all things 
necessary both for sustenance and war, it in> 
pressed thcincursive enemy with awe. Not but , 
that there succeeded some very formidable de- 
scents, which the king found it difficiilt to re- 
press. Hastings, the Danish chieftain in par- 
ticular, appeared off the coast of Kent with a 
fleet of three hundred and fifty sail ; and al- 
though his forces were vigorously opposed and 
repulsed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he found 
means to secure hjmself in the possession of Bam- 
flete, near the isle of Canvey, in the county of 
Essex. But he was not long settled there, when 
his garrison was qyerpowcred by a body of die 
citizens of London, wich great slaughter, and 
his wife and two sons made captives. These 
experienced the king's clemency: he restored 
them to Hasdngs, on condition that he should 
depart the kingdom. Nor were the East-An- 
glian Danes, as well as insurgents of Nonhiim- 
beriand, much more successful. These broke 
into rebellion ; and, yielding to their favourite 
habits of dtpredauon, embarked on b3ard two 
hundred and foriy vessels, and appeared before 
Kxeter. There, however, they met a very bloody 
reception from Alfred, and were so discouraged, 
that they put to sea again without attempting 
any other enterprise. A third body of piratical 
Danes were even more unsuccessful than cither 
of the former. Great numbers of them, after 
the departure of Hastings, seized and fortified 
Shubury, at the mouth of the Thames, and, 
hnving Itfr a girriion there, marched along the 
bani.s "of the river till they came to BoJington, 
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in the county of Gloucester, where,, being' rein- 
Ibrced by a body of Wclchmen, they threw up 
entrenchments, and prepared for defence. There 
they were surrounded by the king's forces, and 
reduced to the utmost extremity. After having 
-eaten their horses, and many of them perishing 
with hunger, they made a desperate sally, in 
which numbers were cut to pieces; Those who 
escaped, being pursued by the vigilance of AI- 
fredj. were finally dispersed, or totally destroyed. 
No;- did he'treat the Northumbrian freebooters 
with less severity. Falling upon them while 
they were exercising their ravages in the West, he 
took twenty of their ships ; and having tried all the 
prisoners at Winchester, he hanged them as pi- 
rates, and as the common enemies of mankind. 

Having, by this vigilance and well-timed se- 
verity, given peace and total security to his sub- 
jects, his next care was to polish the country by 
arts, as he ' had protected tt by arnns.. He is 
said' to have drawn up a body oflawsj but those 
which remain to this day under his name, seem 
to be only the laws already practised in the coun- 
try by his Saxon ancestors, and to which, pro- 
bably, he gave his sanction. The trial by juries, 
■mulcts and fines -for offences, by some ascribed 
to him, are of a much more ancient date. The 
care of Alfred for ihe encouragement of learn- 
ing did not a lictle tend to improve the morals 
, jnd restnun the barbarous habift of the people. 
-When he came to the throne, he found the 
English sunk into the grossest ignorance and bar- 
barism, proceeding from the continued disorders 
of the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes. He himself comphiins, that, on his ac- 
cession, he knew not one person south of the 
Thames 
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Thames who could so much as interpret the 
l^tin service. To remedy this deficiency, he - 
invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Europe; he founded, or at lea« re- 
established, the universitjr of Oxford, and en- 
dowed it widi many privileges. He gave, in 
his own example, die scrxxigeK incentives to 
.study. He usually divided his rime into three 
equal portions} one was given to sleep, and the 
refection of his body, diet, and exercisci an> 
other to the dbpatdi of business ; and the diird 
to study and devorion. He made a consider- 
able progress in the di^reffi studies of gram- 
hiar, rhetoric, philosophy, architecture, and 
geometry. He was an excellent historian, he un- 
derstood music, and was acknowledged to be the 
best Saxon poet of the age. He left many works 
behind him, many of which remain to this day. 
He translated the Pastoral of Gregory I. Boetkius 
de Consolatione, and Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
into the Saxon language.. Sensible that his illite- 
rate subjects were not much susceptible of spe- 
culative instruction, he endeavoured to convey 
his morality by parables and stories, and is said 
'to have translated from the Greek the Fables of 
£sop. Nor did he even n^lect the more me- 
' chanical arts of life. Before his time, the ge- 
nerality of the people chiefly made use of timber 
in building. Alfred raised his palaces of brick, ' 
and the nobility by degrees began to imitate his 
example. He introduced and encouraged ma- 
nufactures of all kinds, and no inventor or im 
prover of any ingenious arc was suffered to go 
unrewarded. Even the elegancies of life were 
brought to him from the Mediterranean i and 
his subjects, by seeing the productions of .the 
peaceful 
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peaceru) flrts> were t«ight to' respect the virtOffS 
of justice and industry, by which alone th^ 
could be procured. It was after a glorious reign 
of twenty-nine years, thus spent in the advance- 
A.D. sni.ment of his subjects' happiaess, that he ciied iR 
the vigour of his age and the full enjoyment of 
his Acuities, an example to princes^ and an or- 
nament to human nature. To give a charactw 
of this pnncc would only be to sum up those 
qualities which constitute perfection. Even vir- 
tues seemingly opf>osite verc happily blended in 
his disposition : persevering, yet flexible } mo- 
derate,' yet enterprising J just, yet merciful j stem 
in command, yet gentle in conversation. Nature, 
al»o, as if desirous that such admirable qualities 
of mind should be set otf to the greatest advan- 
tage> had bestowed on him all bodily accomplish- 
ments, — vigour> dignity, and an engaging open 
countenance. In short, historians have taken such 
delight in describing the hero, that they have 
totally omitted the mention of his smaller errors, 
which doubtless he must have had in ^nscquence 
of his humanity. 

Alfred had, by his wife Ethelswiiha, the daugh- 
ter of a Mercian earl, three sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, Edmund, died with- 
out issue, during his father's life-time. His 
third son, Ethetward, inherited his father's pas- 
■ sion for letters, and lived a private life. His 
second son, Edward, succeeded him on the 
' 'hrone, 

Edward was scarce settled on the throne, 
when his pretensions were disputed by Ethel- 
wald, his cousin -german, who raised a large 
party amcrg the Northumbrians to espouse his 
cause. At first his aims seemed to be fiivoured 

by 
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by fortune ; but he was soon after killed in bat- 
tle, and bis death thus freed Edward from a 
vtfry dangerous competitor. Nevertheless, the 
death of their leader was not sufficient to intimi- 
date his turbulent adherencs. During the whole 
of this prince's reign, there were but few inter- 
vals free from the attempts and insurrections of 
the Northumbrian rebels. Many were, the bat- 
tles he fought, and the victories he won; so that, 
diough he might be deentied unequal to his fa- 
ther in the arts of peace, he did not fall short of 
him in the military virtues. He built several 
castles, and fortified different cities. He reduced 
Turkethil), a Danish invader, and obliged him 
to retire with his ■ followers. He subdued the 
East Angles, and acquired dominion over the 
Northumbrians themselves. He was assisted in 
these conquests by his sister, Eihelfleda, thC • 
widow of Ethclbcrt, earl of Mercia, who,, after 
her husband's cleath, retained the government of 
- that province. Thus, after Edwai^d had reduced 
the whole kingdom to his obedience, and begun 
his endeavours to promote the happiness of his 
people, he was prevented by death from the 
completion of his designs. 

To him succeeded Athelstan, his natural a. n. W5. 
son, the illegitimacy of his birth not bein^ then 
deemed a sufficient obstacle to his inheriting the 
crown. To this prince, as to the former, there 
was some opposition made in the ' beginning. 
Alfred, a nobleman of his kipdred, is said to 
have entered into a conspiracy ^;ainst him, in 
lavour of the legitimate sons of the deceased , 

king, who were yet too young to be capable of 
governing themselves. Whatever his attempts 
might have been, he denied the char^, and 

VOL. r. F oflfcrcd 
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offered to clear himself of it by oath before the 
pope. The proposal was accepted : and ic is ^ 
asserted, that he had scarce sworn himself inno- 
cenr, when he fell into convulsions, and died 
three days after. This monaich received also 
some diitiirbance from tl)e Northumbrian Danes, 
whom he compelled to surrender ; and resenting 
ti.e conduct of Constantine, king of Scotland, 
who had given them assistance, he ravaged thaC 
country with impunity^ till at length he was ap- 
peased by the humble submissions of that mon- 
arch. These submission!!, however, being ex- 
torted, were insincere. Soon after Athclstan had 
evacuated that kingdom, Constantine entered 
into a confederacy with a body of Danish pirates, 
and some Welch princes who were jealous of 
i\thelsian's growing greatness.. A bloody batdei 
was fought at Brunsburg, in Northumberland, 
in which the English monarch was again victo- 
rious. After this success, Athelstan enjoyed his 
crown in tranquillity; pnd he is regarded as one 
of the ablest and most active of the Saxon kings. 
During his reign the Bible was tran^ated into 
the Saxon languige; and some alliances also 
were formed by him with the princes on the con- 
11. tinent. He died at Gloucester, after a reign cf 
sixteen years, and was succeeded by. his brother, 
Edmund. 

Edmund, like the rest of his predecessors, met 
wich disturbance from the Northumbrians on his 
accession to the thronej but his activity soon de- 
feated their attenr.pts. The great end, therefore, 
which he aimed at, during his reign, was to curb 
the licentiousness of his people, who oft'cred to 
cirbrace Christianity as an atoncnicnc for thtif 
offences. Among other schemes for the bcncfic 

of 
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of the people, he was the first monarch who, by 
law, instituted capital punishmenis in England. 
Remarking, that fines and pecuniary mulcts were 
too gentle methods of treating robbers, who 
were, in general, men who had nothing to lose, he 
enacted, thai, in gangs of robbers, when .taken, 
the oldest of them should be condemned to the 
gallows. This was reckoned a very severe law at 
the time it was enacted ; for, annong our early an- 
txstors, all the pen^l laws were mild and merci- 
' lul. i'he resentment this monarch bore to men 
of that desperate way of living was the cause of 
his death. His virtues, abilities, wealth, and 
temperance, promised htm a long and happy 
reign; when, on a certain day, as he was Solem- 
nising a festival in Gloucestershire, he remarked 
that Lcol^ a notorious robber whom he had sen- 
tenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to 
enter the hall where he was dining, and to sit at 
the table among the royal attendants. Enraged 
at this insolence, be commanded him to leave the 
room} but on his refusing to obey, the kin^ 
whose temper was naturally choleric, flew against 
him, and caught him, by the hair. The ruffian 
giving way to rage also on his side, drew a dag- 
ger, and lifting his arm> with a furious blow 
stabbed the monarch to the heart, who fell down 
on the bosom of his murderer. The death of the 
assassin, who was instantly cut in pieces, was but 
a small compensation fur the loss of a king, loved 
by his subjects, and deserving their esteem. 

The late king's sons were too young to suc- 
ceed him in the direction of so difficult a govern- 
ment as that of England: his brother Kdred 
was therefore appointed to succeed; and, like his 
predecessors, this monarch found himself at the 
F 2 head 
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head of a rebellious and refractory people. The 
Northumbrian Danes, as usual, made several at- 
tempts to shake oflF the English yoke; so that 
the king- was at last obliged to place garrisons in 
their most considerable towns, and to appoint an 
English governor over them, who mighc suppress 
their insurrections on the first appearance. About 
this time the monks, from being contented to 
govern in -ecclesiastical matters, began to assume 
the dirccdon in civil affairs ; and, by artfully ma* 
naging the superstitions and the fears of the 
people, erected an authority that was not shaken 
ofF by several succeeding centuries. Edred had 
blindly delivered over hb conscience to the guid- 
ance of Donstan, abbot of Glastonbury, who 
was afterwards canonised; and this man, under 
the af^carance of sanctity, concealed the most 
boundless ambition. The monks had hitherto 
been a kind of secular priests, who, though they 
lived in communirics, were neither separated from 
the rest of the worid, nor useless to it. They 
were often' married; they were assiduously em- 
ployed in the education of youth, and subject to 
the commands of temporal superiors. The ce- 
libacy and the independency of the clergy, as 
being a measure that would contribute to the 
establishment of the papal power in Europe, 
was warmly recommended by the see of Rome- 
to all ecclcsiasdcs in general, but to the monks ia 
particular. The present favourable opportunity 
offered of carrying this measure in England, aris- 
ing from the superstitious character of Edred, 
, ai^ the furious zeal of Dunstan. Both lent it aU 
the assistance in their power; and the order o£ 
Benedictine monks was established under the di- 
rection of Dunstan. Edrcd impUciUy submitted 
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to his directions both in church and state; and 
the kingdom was in a &ir-way of being turned 
into a papal province by this ze^us ecxksiastic, 
when he was checked in the midst of the career^ . 
by the death of the king, who died of axjuinsy, 
in die tenth year of.his reign. 

Edwy, his nephew, who ascended ^ethronci a. d. 954. 
his own sons being yet unBc to govern, was a 
prince of great personal accomplishmems> and a 
martial disposition. But he was now come tu the 
government of a kingdom, in which he had an 
enemy to contend with, agaiosc whom all milita^ 
17 virtues could be of little servicci Dunsun, 
who had governed during the ^rmef reign, was 
resolved to remit nothing of hU auriiority in this t 
and Edwy, immediately upon his accessioiv 
found himself involved io a qaarrel with the 
monks, whose rage neither his accooiplishmencs 
nor his virtues could midgate. He seems to 
have been elected by the -secuUr priests in oppo- 
sition to the monks j so that 'their whole body, 
and Dun:^tan at their head, pursued him with 
implacable aninnosicy while Uving, and even:en- 
dcavoured to brand his character to posterity. 

This Dunstan, who makes a greater figure in 
these tinrres than even kings themselves, was 
bom of noble parents, in the W^; but being 
defamed as a man of licentious manners in hii 
youth, he betook tiimsclf to the austerities of a 
monastic life, either to atone for h's feults, or 
vindicate his reputaticm. He secluded himself 
entiTcly from the world, ia a ttU so small, that 
he could neither stand erect, nor lie along in it. 
It was in this retreat of constant mortification, 
that his zeal grew furio'us, and his fancy teemed 
with vbions of the most extravagant nature. His 
f 3 supposed 
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supposed illuminations were frequent j his temp- 
tations strong, but he always resisted with bravery." 
The devil, it was said^ one day paid him a visit 
in the shape of a fine young woman; but Diinr 
Stan knowing the deceit, and provoked at his 
importunity, seized him by the nose widi a pur 
of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the 
cell; and he held him there, till the malignant 
spirit made the whole neighbourhood resound 
with his bellowings. Nothing was so absurd 
but what the monks were ready to propagate in 
ftvour of their sect. Crucifixes^ altars, and even 
.horses were heard to harangue in [heir defence 
against the secular clergy. These miracles, back- 
ed by their stronger assertions, prevailed with the 
people. Ounstan was considered as the peculiar 
favourite of the Almighty, and appeared at court 
with an authority greater than that of kings j 
since theirs was conferred by men, but this allow- 
«d by heaven itself. Being possessed of so much 
power, it may be easily supposed that Edwy^ 
could make but a feeble resistance, and that hb 
first fault was likely to be -attended vrith the most 
dangerous consequences. The monk found or 
made one on the very day of Jiis coronation. 
There was a lady of the royal blood, named El- 
giva, whose beauty had made a strong impresMoa 
on this young monarch's heart. He had even 
.ventured to marry her, contrary to the advice of 
his counsellors, as she was within the degrees of 
aflinity prohibited by the canon law. On the 
day of his coronation, while: his nobility were 
giving a loose to the more tioisy pleasures of wine 
and Tesnviiy in the great hall, E^lwy retired to 
his wife's apartmentj where, in company with 
her niothcr, he enjoyed the more pleasing satis- 
faction 
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faction of her convrrsation. Dunsian no sooner 
percitived his absence, than, conjecturing the 
reason, he rushed fiercely into the apartment, 
and, upbraiding him with all the bifterneas of 
ecclesiastical rancour, dragged him forth in the 
most outrageous manner. iJunstan, it seems, was 
not without his enemies; for the king was advised- 
to punish this insult, by ordering him to account 
for the money with which he had been entrusted 
during the last reign. This account the haughty 
monk. refused to give in; wherefore he was de- 
prived of all the ecclesiastical and civil cniolu- 
ments of which he had been in possession, and 
banished the kingdom. His exile only served 
to increase the reputation of his sanctity among 
the people; and Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was so -far trattsporlcd with the spiri; of the party, 
that be pronounced a divorce between iidwy arid 
Elgiva. Ecclesiastical censures were then attend- 
ed with the jnost formidable effects. Tiie king 
Gould no longer resist the indignation of the 
church, but consented to surrender his beautiful 
wife to its fur?. Accordingly, Odo sent into the 
palace a party of soldiers, who seized the queen, 
and, by his orders, branded her on jhe ficc with 
an hot iron. Not contented with this cruel ven- 
geance, they carried her by force into Ireland, 
and there commanded her to remain in perpetual 
exile. This injunction, however, was too dis- 
tressing for that faithlul womai) to comply with j 
for, being cured of her wound, and having obli- 
terated the marks which had been made to d.face 
her beauty, she once more ventured to return to 
the king, whom she still regarded as her hu^banJ. 
Eut misfortune still continueii to pursue her. She 
was taken prisoner by a party whom ihe^ichi. 
F 4 buhop 
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bishop had appointed. to observe her conduct, and 
was put to death in the most cruel manner] the 
sinews of her legs cut, and her body mangled, 
she was thus Icfc to expire in the ipost cruel ago- 
ny.- In the mean time, a secret revolt against 
Edwy became almost general ; and that it might 
not be doubted at whose instigation this revolt 
was undertaken, Dunstan returned to England, 
and put himself at the head of the party. The 
malcontents at last proceeded to open rebellion; 
and, having placed 'Edgar, the king's younger 
brother, a boy of about thirteen years of age, at 
their head, they soon put him in possession of all 
the northefca parts of the kingdom. Edwy's 
power, and the number of his adherents, every 
day declining, he was at last obliged to consent to 
H partition of the kingdom ; but his death, which 
happened soon after, freed his enemies from ail 
further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable 
possession of the government. 
A.B.959. Edgar being placed on the throne by the in- 
fluence of th« monks, affected to be entirely 
guided by their directions in all his succeeding 
Vansactions. There has ever been some popular 
cry, some darling prejudice amongst the English j 
and he who has taken the advantage of it, has 
always found it of excellent assistance to his go- 
vernment. The sanctity of the monks was the 
cry at that time ; and Edgar, chiming in with the 
people, at once promoted their happiness, and 
his own glory. Few English . monarchs have 
reigned with more fortune, or more splendor, 
than he. He not only quieted all domesdc in-- 
suncctions, but repressed all foreign invasionsi 
and his power was so well established, and so 
widely extended, that he is said to have been 
rowed 
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rowed in his barge by cig^t tributary kings up^ 
on the river Dee. The monks whom he pro- 
inpted, are loud tn his praise; and yet, the ex- 
ample of his continence was no way correspond- 
ing with that charity and forbearance on which 
they chieBy founded their superior pretensions to 
sanctity. It is indeed somewhat extraordinary, 
that one should have been extolled for his vir- 
tues by the monks, whose irregularities were so 
peculiarly opposite to the tenets they enforced. 
His first transgression of this kind was the 
breaking into a convent, carrying off tkiitha, a 
nun, by force, and even committing violence on 
her person. JKor this act of sacrilege and barba- 
rity, no other penance was enjoined than that he 
should abstain from wearing his crowti for seven 
years. As for the lady hers^f, he was permitted 
to continue his intercourie with her without scan- 
dal. There was another mistress of Edgar's, 
named Elflcda the Fair, with whom he formed a 
connection by a kind of accident; — for being at 
the house of one of his nobles, and fixing his 
affections on the nobleiTian's daughter, he pri- 
vately requested that the young lady should pass 
that very night with him. The lady's mother, 
knowing his power, and the impetuosity of his 
temper, prevailed upon her daughter seemingly to 
comply with his request; but, in the mean time, 
substituted a beautiful domestic in the voung la- 
dy's place. In the morning, when tr,e king per-- 
ceived the deceit, instead of being displeased -at 
the stratagem, he expressed pleasure in the adven- 
ture ; and transierring his love to Elfleda, as ihd 
damsel was called, she became his favourite 
mistress, and maintained an ascendency over him 
till hb marriage with Eifrida. The story of this 
- lady 
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lady is too remarkable to be passed over in si- 
lence. 

Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young 
lady, whose name was Elfrida, daughter to the 
earl of Devonshire: but, unwilling to credit 
comnnon fame in this particular, he sent Ekhel- 
wald, his favourite friend, to see, and inform him, 
if Elfrida. was indeed that incomparable woman 
report had described her. Ethelwald arriving ac 
the earl's, had no sooner cast his eyes upon that 
nobleman's daughter than he became desperate- 
ly enamoured of her himself. Sucli was the vio- 
lence of his passion, that, forgetting his master's 
intentions, he solicited only his own interests, 
and demanded for himself the beautiful Elfrida 
fiom her father in marriage. The favourite of a 
king was not hkety to find a refusal; the earl 
gave his consent, and their nuptiab were perform- 
ed in private. Upon his return to court, which 
was shortly after, he asspred the king, that her 
riches alone, and her high quality, had been the 
cause of her admiration, and he appeared amazed 
how the world could talk so much, and so unjust- 
ly of her charms. The king was satisfied, and no 
longer felt any curiosity, while Ethelwald secretly 
triumphed in his address. When he had, by 
this deceit, weaned the king from his purpose, 
he took an opportunity, after some time, of turn- 
ing the conversation on Elfrida, representing, 
that though the fortune of the earl of Devon- 
shire's daughter would be a trifle to a king, yet 
it would be an immense acquisition to a needy 
subject. He, therefore, humbly entreated per- 
mission to pay his addresses to her, as she was the 
richest heiress in the kingdom. A request so 
seemingly reasonable was readily complied with ; 
■ Ethelwald 
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Etl>elwa]d returned to his wife, and their nuptials 
were solemnised in public. His greatest care, 
however, was employed in keeping her from 
court J and he took every precaution to prevent 
her appearing before a king so susceptible of love, 
whilst he was so capable of inspiring that passion. 
But it was impossible to keep his treachery 
kmg concealed. Favourites are never without 
private enepiics, who watch every opportunity 
of ri^g upon their ruin. Edgar was soon inform- 
ed of the whole transaaion; but, dissembling 
his resentment, he took occasion to visit that part 
of the. country where this miracle of beauty was 
detained, accompanied by EthclwaJd, who re- 
luctantly attended him thither. Upon coming 
near the lady's habitation, he. told him that he 
had a curiosity to see his wife, of whom he had 
formerly heard so much, and desired to be intro- 
duced as his acquaintance. Ethelwald, ihunder- 
5truck at the proposal, did all in his power, but in 
vain, to dissuade him. All he could obtain, was 
permission to go before, on pretence of preparing 
for the king's reception. On his arrival, he fell 
"at his wife's feet, confessing what h-' had done to 
be possessed of her charms, and conjuring her 
|o conceal, as rpuch as possible, her beauty from 
the king, who was but too susceptible of its pow- 
er. Elfrida, little obliged to him for a passion 
that had deprived her of a crown, promised com- 
pliance; but, prompted either by vanity or rc- 
yenge, adorned her person with the most exquisite 
art, and called up all her beauty on the occasion. 
The event answered her expectations; the king 
no sooner saw, that he loved her, and was instant- 
ly resolved to obtain her. The better to effect 
his i^tentionsj he concealed his passion from the 
- husband. 
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husband, and took leave with a seeming indifit:- 
fence; but his revenge was not the less certain 
and fatal. Ethclwald was some time after scnc 
into Northumberland, upon pretence of urgent 
affairs, and was found murdered in a wood by the 
way. Some say, he was scabbed by the king's own 
hand; some, that he only commanded the assassi- 
nation j however this be, Elfrida was invited soon 
after to court, by the king's own order, and their 
nuptials were performed with the usual solemnity, j^ 

Such was nic criminal passion of a monarch, 
whom the monks have thought proper to repre- 
sent as the most perfect of mankind. His reign 
was successful, because it was founded upon a 
compliance with ihe prejudices of the people j 
but it produced very sensible evils, and these fell 
upon his successor. He died after a reign of six- 
tccp years, in ihei thirty-third year of his age, 
being succeeded by his son Edward, whom he 
had by his first marriage, with the daughter of 
the earl of Ordmer. 
A. D. 9J7. Edward, surnanjed the Martvr, was made 
king by the interest of the monks, and lived but 
fbu]; years after his accessfon. In his reign there 
is nothing remarkable, if we except his tragical 
and memorable end. Though this young monarch 
had been from the beginning opposed by Elfrida, 
his step-mother, who seems to have united the 
greatest deformity of mind with the highest 
graces of person, yet he ever showed her marks 
of the strongest regard, and even expressed, on all 
occasions, the most tender affection for her son, 
his brother. However, hunting one- day near 
Corfe-castle, where Elfrida resided, he thought it 
his duty to pay her a visit, although he was not 
attended by any of his retinue. There desiring 
some 
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some liquor to be brought him, as he was thirsty, 
while he was yet holding the cup to his head, one 
of Elfrida's domestics, instructed for that purpose, 
scabbed him in the back. The king, Bnding 
himself wounded, put spurs to ^is horse; bur, 
fainting with the loss of blood, he fell from the , 

saddle, and his foot sticking in the stirrup, he was 
dragged along by his horse till he was ^killed. 
Being tracked by the blood, his body was found, 
. and privately interred at Wareham by his ser- 
vants. 

Ethelred the Second, the son of Edgar and a. d. ms. 
£lfrida, succeeded; a weak and irresolute mon- 
arch, incapable of governing the kingdom, or 
providing for its safety. After a train of dissen- 
sions, follies, and vices, which seem to have 
marked some of the former reigns, it is not sur- 
prising that the country was weakened ; and the 
people, taught to rely entirely on pneternatoral 
assistance, were rendered incapable of defending 
themselves. During this period, therefore, their 
old and terrible enemies, the Danes, who seem not 
to be loaded with the same accumulation of vice 
and fbljy, were daily gaining ground. The weak- 
ness and the inexperience ot Ethelred appeared 
to give a ^vourable opportunity for renewing 
their depredations; and accordingly they landed 
on several parts of the coasts, spreading their usual 
terror and devastation. The English, ill-provided 
to oppose such an enemy, made but a reeble re- 
sistance ; endeavouring, by treachery and submis- 
sion, to avert the storm they had not spirit to 
qjpose. 

The northern invaders, now well acquainted 

with the defenceless condition of England, made 

a powerful descent, under the command of Swcya 

king 
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king of .Denmark, and Olav'c king of Norway,' 
who, sailing up the Humber, committed on all 
sides their destructive ravages. The English op- 
posed them with a formidable army, but were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The Danes, en- 
couVagcd by this success, marched boldly into 
the heart of the kingdom, tilling all places with 
the marks of horrid cruelty. Ethelrcd had, up- 
on a fnrmcr invasion of these pirates, bought them 
off with money ; and he now resolved to put the 
same expedient in practice once more. He sent 
embassadors, therefore, to the two kings, and 
offered them subsistence and tribute, provided 
they would restrain their ravages, and depart the 
kingdom. It has often been remarked, that 
buying off an invasion only serves to strengthen 
the enemy, and to invite a repetition of hostilities. 
Such it happened upon this occasion : Sweyn and 
Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably took 
Up their quarters at Southampton, where the sum 
of sixteen thousand pounds was paid them. Olave 
returned to his native country, and never infested 
England more ; but Sweyn was less scrupulous, 
and the composition with him gave but a short 
interval to the miseries of the English. 
A. D. 99S. The English now found their situarion truly 
deplorable. The weakness of the king, the di- 
visions of the nobility, the treachery of some, and 
the cowardice of others, frustrated all their endea- 
vours for mlitual defence. The Danes, ever in- 
formed of their situation, and ready to take ad- 
vantage of it, appeared, a short time after the late 
infamous composition, upon the English shore-, 
and, rising in their demands in proportion to the 
peoples' incapacity to oppose, now demanded 
twtncy-fivc thousand pounds more. This sum 
ihcy 
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ihey also received; and this only served to im- 
prove their desire for fresh exactions. But they 
soon had a material cause of resentment given 
them, by which the infraction of the stipulated 
treaty became necessary. The Danes, as hath 
been already observed, had made several settle- 
ments, for many years betbre,|in different parts 
of the kingdom. There, without mixing with 
the natives, they still maintained a peaceable cor- 
respondence and connexion among them. Their 
military superiority was generally acknowledged 
by all; and the kings of England had been ac- 
customed to keep in pay bodies of Danbh troop^ 
■whom they quartered in different parp of the 
country. These mercenaries had attained to such 
an height of luxury, according to the old English 
writers, that they combed their hair once a day> 
bathed themselves once a week; and> by these 
arts, then esteemed effeminate, had rendered 
themselves so agreeable to the fair sex, that they 
debauched the wives and daughters of the Englbh, 
and had dishonoured many families. To those 
insults were added the treachery of their conduct 
upon every threatened invasion, as they still showed 
their attachment to their own countrymen, against 
those among whom they were permitted to reside. 
These were motives sufficient, in that barbarous 
age, for a general massacre ; and Elhclred, by a 
policy incident to weak princes, embraced the 
cruel resolution of putting them all to the sword. 
This plot was cairicd on with such secrecy, that 
it was executed in one day, and all the Danes in 
England were destroyed without mercy. But 
tliis massacre, so perfidious in the contriving, and 
so cryel in the execution, instead of ending the 
long 
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long rmserics of the people, only prepared the 
way for greater cakmicies. 

While the English were ccngratiilating each 
other upon their late dehverance from an invete- 
rate enepiy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had 
been informed of their treacherous cruelties, ap- 
peared off" the western coasts with a large Beet, 
meditating slaughter, and furious with revenge. 
The English vainly attempted to sunnmon their 
forces together ; treachery and cowardice stiU 
operated, to dispirit their troops, or to dissipate 
thcnn. To these miseries were added a dreadful 
&mine> partly from the bad seasons, and partly 
from the decay of agriculture. For a while they 
Kipposcd that the Danish devastations would be . 
reurded by the payment of thirty thousand pounds, 
which the invaders agreed to accept ; but this, as 
in all the former cases, afforded bui a temporary , 
relief. For a while they placed some hopes in a 
powerful navy, which they found means to equip; 
.but this was soon divided and dispersed, without 
dwng them any service. Nothing, therefore, 
now remained, but their suffcrina the just indig- 
nation of the conqueror, and unBprgoing all the 
evils, that war, inflamed by revenge, could inflict. 
During this period, a general consternation, to- 
gether with a mutual dilfidence and dissension, 
prevailed. Cessations from these calamities were 
purchased, one after another, by immense sums i 
but' as they aS^brdeda short alleviation of the 
common distress, at last no other resource remain- 
ed than that of submitriiig to the Danish monarch, 
of swearing allegiance to him, and giving hostages 
as pledges or sincerity. Ethelred was obliged to 
fly into Normandy, and the whole country thus 
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eime under the power of Sweyn^- his victorioos 

The death of Swcyn, which happened abouC 
six weeks ahtr, seemed to ofkr a favourable 
opponututjr of once nvore n-stdrtng Etbetred to 
the dirone, and his subjects to'their liberties. Ac- 
cordingly he seized' ic with avidity; but his mis-* 
conducts were inciimble, and his indolence, cre^ 
dulity, iind cowardice, bbstructcd nil success. At 
length, after having seen the greatest part of the 
kingdom seizcd'bythe'injuiting enemy, after re- , 
fiisit^ xo head his trOopfi to expose 'rfiem, he retired 
to London, where he- ended an inglorious reign rf 
thirty-five years by a natural death, Icraving be^ 
hind him two sons, the eldest of- irhom, Edtnund, 
succeeded to his crown and hh rhHfortuncs. 

£]>MUND) his son and successoTi received theA.D. lois, 
sUMame of Ikonside, from his hardy opposition 
ta^che enemy ; but thb opposkidn seemed as in- 
cflfcctual to restore' th«' happiness of his country 
u it Was to conrinw him in the possession- of the 
tbsone.. He was opposed hy one of the most 
powerf4)t and v^ilant monarchs then iri Europe j 
for 'Canute, afterwaids" sumatlied the Great, suc- 
ceeded Swcynas'king of DenfTilrk, and also as 
general g£ the -Danish forces in England. Thd 
contest between these two monarchs was thereftyrt 
managed with great obstinacy and perseverance; 
the first battle that was fought appeared undeci- 
sive ; ft second toUowed, m which the Danes 
Vecre' victorioos; but Edmund stili having inter- 
est enoogb to bring a third army into the fiekl, 
the Danish and English nobilityj equally harassed 
by these convulsions, obliged iheir kings to come 
to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom be- 
tween them by creaiy^ Canute reserved to him- 

VOL. I, o self 
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self the northern parts of the kingdom ; the south- 
ern parts were left to Edmund; but this prince 
being murdered about a month ^er the ireatjr by 
his two chamberlains,, at Oxford, Canute was. 
left in peaceable possession of the whole kingdom. 
. Canute, though he had gratified his ambi- 
tion, in obtaiiuDg possession of theEnglish crown, 
yet was obliged at first to make sonie mortifying 
concessions; and, in .order to gain the afii:ctions 
of the nobility, he endeavoured to gratify their 
avarice. But as his power grevr stronger, and 
his title mcKe secure> he then resumed , those 
grants which he had made, and even put many 
of the English nobles to death, sensible that those 
who had betrayed their native sovereign would 
never be true to him. Nor was he less .severe in 
hb exactions upon the subordinate ranks of the 
people, levying at one time seventy-two thousand 
pounds upon , the country, apd eleven thousand 
more upon the city of London only. 
~ Having thus strengthened his new power by 
e&ctually weakening all who had wealth, or au*. 
thority to withstand him, he next began to show 
the merciful side of his character. Nor does it 
seem without just grounds that he is represented 
by sonne historians as one of the first characters in 
chose barbarou; ages. The invectives which are 
thrawn out against him by the English writers 
seem merely the effect of national resentment, or 
prejudice, unsupported by truth. His first step 
to reconcile |lie Englbh to his yoke, was, by 
sending back to Denmark as many of his follow- 
ers as he could safc:ly spare. He made no di- 
stinction between the English and Danes in 
the administration of jiisdce, but restored the 
Saxon customs in a general assembly of the king- 
dom. 
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dom. " The two nations rhus imiting with each 
dther, were glad to breathe for a while from the 
tumult arid slaughter in which they had mutuality 
involved each other; and, to conBrm their ami^> 
the king himself married Emma, the sister of 
Richard, duke of Normandy, who had ever 
warmly espoused the interests of the Ejiglish. ■-*■ 

Canute, having thus settled his power in Eng- 
land beyond the danger of a revolution, made a 
voyage into Denmark, as his native dominions 
were attacked by the king of Sweden. Ih this 
expedition, Godwin, an English earl, was puti- 
cularly distinguished for his valour, artd acquired 
that fame which afterwards laid a foundation for 
the immense power he acquired during the sue-, 
ceeding reigns. In another voyage he made to 
Denmark* he at^cked Norway j and, expelling 
Olaus from his kingdom, annexed it to his own 
empire. Thus, being at once king of England, 
Denmark, and Norway, . he was considered as 
the most warlike and potent prince ia Europe; 
while the security of his power- incUned his tem- 
per, which was naturally cruel, to mercy. 

As his reign was begun in blood,. he was, to- 
wards the end of it, willing to atone for his £ir- 
mer fierceness, by acts of penance and devotion. 
He built churches, endowed monasteries, and 
appointed revenues for the celebration of mass. 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he remained a considerable time; and, besides 
obtaining from the pope some privileges for the 
English school erected there, he engaged all the 
princes through whose dominions he passed, to 
desist from those heavy impositions which they 
were accustomed to exact from the English pil- 
grims. The piety of the laner part of his life, 
a 2 and 
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and the MsoluK taIomt of the formcri vere tcjfk^ 
chat filled the mouths of his cwrtters with fl^tteiy 
and piaise. They eveo aSected to think hu 
power uncontroiulahlcj and that all thingR VQvkt 
be obedient to hi& command. Canute, seodible of 
their adulation, is said to have taken the following 
method to reprove diem. He ordered his chair 
to be set on the sea-sbore while the dde was 
coming in, and commanded the sea to re«re. 
** Thou art under my dooiinion (cried he) ; the 
^ land upon which I sic is nunc ; 1 cba^ thee, 
!* thcrefiaze,. to aj^roach no farther, nor dare to 
** wet the ^t of thy sovereign." He feigned to 
sit sane time in expectation of submission, till thci 
waves, began go surround hiq) : then, turning tp hi? 
courtiers, he observed, 'tha£ the titles of Lord and 
Master belonged only to him whomi bo^h earth 
and seas were ready to obey. Thus, feared and re- 
spected, he lived many years hongured. vith the sur- 
aame d Great for his power, but deserv^g it still 
more for his virojos. He died at Shaftesbury, in 
^ . nioetceiith year of his reign, leaving betJod 
three sons, Sw^i^ Harold, and Hardisnute. 
Swejut' was crowned king <^ Norvay -, Hartjicnute 
wad put in possession of Denmark ; and Harokl 
succeeded his father on the English throne, . 
A.D.I035. .Hakold, sumamed Harewoot, froifi his 
. swiftness lo running, upon his first copnkig to the 
ciDwn, met with no small opposition from his 
youiagcr brother, Hardicnute* But, by the in- 
tervention of the nobles, a compromise, was made 
between them ; by which it was agreed, that Ha- 
rold should have London, and all the provinces 
north of the Thames, while the possession pfth§ 
southern parts should be ceded to Hardicnute » 
and, until that prince should appear in person, 
Emtiu. 
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£mtna, his mother, should govern in his stead. 
But this agreement was of short duration ; for 
queen Emma having brought over from Norman- 
dy, Edward and Alfred, descendents of the an- 
cient Saxon kings, Alfred was invited, with the 
warmest professions of friendship, by Harold, to 
London, and treacherously set upon, by his orders, 
on the way. Six hundred of his train were mur- 
dered in the most cruel manner; he himself was 
taken prisoner i and his eyes being put out, he 
was conducted to the monastery of Ely, where 
he died soon after. Edward and Emma, apprised 
of his fate, Hcd.to the continent^ and Harold, 
without resistance, took possession of the whole 
kingdom. He lived to enjoy the fruits of his 
treachery but four years; and dying, very little 
regretted by his subjects, he left the succession 
open to his brother. 

. Hardicmute's tide was readily acknowledg- a, d. io«. 
. ed both by the Danes and the English; and up- 
6ii his arrival from the continent, he was received 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. 
The ceremony of his coronation was scarce per- 
formed, When he gave the first specimen of the 
badness of his disposition, in his impotent insults 
upon the body of his brother, which he ordered 
to be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into the 
Thames. When it was found some time after 
by a fisherman, and buried, he ordered it to be 
again dug up, and to be thrown into the Thames 
a second time. His malice, however, was in the 
end ineffectual; for it was again found, and buri- 
ed with the greatest secrecy. Hardicnute*s next 
act of rigorous sovereignty was the imposition of 
a grievous tax, for the payment of his navy; 
vrhich was the more intolerable, as die nation 
G 3 was 
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was thttatehcd with a famine. In these acts of 
severity, Godwin, duke of Wessex, who had been 
a vile instrument of treachery and oppression dur- 
ing the former reign, was assistant now. How- 
ever, his base compliances did not entirely screen 
him from the resentment of Emma, who had the 
strongest reasons to believe that he was instrumen- 
tal in the death of prince Alfred, her son. At her 
instigation, therefore, Alfric, archbishop of York, 
accused him of being an accomplice, and de- 
manded justice accordingly. ' Godwin found 
means to evade the danger, by appealing to the 
king's avarice, and not to the justice of his cause. 
He presented him with a magniBcent galley, cu- 
riously carved and gilded, rowed by four-score 
men, who wore each of them a gold bracelet on 
his arm, weighii^ si:(tccn ounces. The king, 
softened by this present, pern:iiEed him to purge 
himself by oath -, and Godwin very readily swore 
that he had no hand in the death of Alfred. This 
king's violence and unjust government was but of 
short duration. He died two years after his aC' 
cession, in consequence of excess at the marriage 
of a Danish lord, which was celebrated at Lam- 
beth. His death, far from being regretted .by 
the English, became the subject of their derision, 
his anniversary being distinguished by the name 
of Hock Holiday. 
A.D.I04I. Edward, surnamed The Cohfbssor, from 
his piety, had many rivals, whose claims to the 
crown were rather more just than his own. The 
I direct descendcnts of the last baxon monarch were 
still in being, though at the remote distance of 
the kingdom of Hungary. Sweyn, the eldest 
son of Hardicnute, was still alive, but at that time 
pngagcd in ytzrs in Norway. It required there- 
fore 
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fore the utmost diligence in Edward to secure 
his claims, before cithci' of these could come, 
over to dispute his title. His own authority, 
though great in the kingdotn, was not sufficient 
to expedite his affairs with the desired dispatch; 
he was therefore obliged to have recour&e co 
Godwin, whose power was then very extensive, 
to second hb pretensions. This nobleman, chou^ 
long an enemy to his family, finding, upon the 
present occasion, that their interests were united, 
laid aside all former animosity, and concurred in 
fixing him upon the throne. '.' 

The English, who had IcMig groaned under a 
foreign yoke, now set no bounds to their joy, 
ac fimling <the line of their ancient monarchs re- 
stored ; and at first the warmth of their raptures 
was attended with some violence against the 
Danes: but the new king, by the mildness of 
his character, soon composed these differences, 
and the distinction between the two nations gradu- 
ally disappeared. iThus, after a struggle of above 
two hundred years, all things seemed to remain 
in the same state in which those conflicts began. 
These inva^fis from the Danes produced no 
new change of laws, customs, language, or re- 
ligion ; nor did any other traces of their esta- - 
blishmcnts seem to remain, except the castles 
they built, and the fai^ilies that stiU bear their 
names. No &rthcr mention therefore is made 
of two distinct nations ; for the Normans coming 
in soon after, served to unite chem into a closer 
union. 

The first acts of this monarch's reign bore the 

appearance of severity ; for he resumed all grants 

that had been made by the crown in former reigns i 

and he ordered his mother, Eouna, who was 

p 4 ever 
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ever iBtrigiiiag against him, to be sbut up in z 
moaasKrjr. As he bad been bred in the Normui 
court, he 6howed> in every instaoce, a prcdilec- 
aon for the customs^ lawt, and even the natives 
of chat country ; aod among the rest of bis fauhs, 
diough he had married Ediths, the daughter of 
Godwin, yet, either from rnistaken poty or fixed 
aversion, during his Whole reign he abstained 
from her bed. 

However these actions might be regarded bjr 
many of die king's subjects (for they were all 
of a doubtful kind), certain it is that Godwin, 
who vat long grown much too powerful for a 
subject, nude them die preuxi of hb oppo»- 
tion. He began by complaining of the influ- 
ence o£ the Normans in the government i and 
hie animosities soon broke out into acdon. Eu" 
fitace, count of Botilt^ne, who had married Ed- 
ward's sister, arrived in England upon a visit to 
the king, and was received with great honour 
and afiecuon. Upon his return to Dover, hav- 
ing sent a servant beibre htm to bespeak lodg- 
ings in that city, a fray happened between this 
domestic and the townsmen, in which he lost his 
life. The couMt and his attendants attempting 
to take revenge, the inhabitants took arms ; and 
both sides engaging with great fiiry, the count 
was obliged to find safety by flight, after having 
lost about twenty of his men, and slain as many 
of -the people. -The count, exasperated at this 
insult, returned to the court at Glouccster,'and 
demanded justice of the king, who very warmly 
espoused his quarrel. He instantly gave orders 
to Godwin, in whoec governiiient Dover lay, to 
go immedkcdy tn the place, and to punish the 
mbabiuoc» for Uieir crime. This was a con- 
juncture 
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juncture highly favourably to the scbeoKs (^ thU 
aspiring chief; ud, thinking that fiow was the 
time to ingratiate himself with the pet^le', he 
absolutely refused to obey the king's command. 
Sensible, howeveri that obedience would soon 
be extorted, unless he could defend his inso- 
lence, he prepared for his defence, or, rather, 
for aa attack upcm Edward. Accordingly, un> 
der a pretence of re[H-essing some disorders on 
the Welch frontier, he secredy assembled a great 
army, and attempted to surprise the king, who 
continued, without tlie smallest suspicion, at 
Gloucester. Nevertheless, being soon informed 
of Godwin's treachery, bis tirst st£p was privately 
to summon all the j^istance he could, and, in 
the mean-while, to protract the time by a pre*' 
tended negotiadoD. As soon as he found him- 
self in a capacity to take the field, he then 
changed his tone; and Godwin, finding himself 
unable to oppose his superior force, or to keep 
his army tc^echer, permitted it to disperse, and 
took shelter with Baldwin, earl of Flanders. - 
His estates, which were numerous, together 
with those of his sons, were confiscated, and the 
greatness of the /amily seemed, for a time, to be 
totally overthrown. 

But this nobleman's power was too strong to 
be shaken by so slight a blast; for, being assist- 
ed ^Tith a fleet by the earl of Flanders, he landed 
on the isle of Wight, where he was joined by his 
son Harold, with a squadron* which that noble- 
man had collected in Ireland, From thence being 
reinforced by great numbers of his former de- 
pendents and followers, he sailed up the Thames, 
and, appearing before London, threw all things 
into confusion. In this exigence, the king alone 
seemed 
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sremcd retolutr: but his nobility, manfof whom 
were secretly inclined to Godwin, brought on a 
negotiation, in which it was stipulated, that the 
king fliould dismiss all his foreign scrranrs, the 
primate being among the number, and that 
Godwin (hoold give hoftages for his own future 
good behaviour. Godwin's death, which fol- 
lowed soon after, prevented him from reaping 
the fruits of 2n agrcemem, by which the king's . 
authority was almost reduced to nothing. 

This nobleman was succeeded in his govern- 
ments and offices by his son, Harold, who, in 
his ambition, was equal to his father, but in his 
virtues and abilities far his superior. By a mo- 
dest and gentle demeanor he acquired the good- 
will of Edward, or at least softened those im- 
pressions of hatred which he had long borne the 
whole family. He artfully insinuated himself 
into the affections of the people by his liberality 
and apparent candour, while every day he in- 
creased his power, by seeming modestly to de- 
cline it. By these arts he not only supplanted 
Algar, duke of Mcrcia, whom the king raised 
up to rival his power, but he got his brother, 
Tosti, made duke of Northunfberland, upon the 
death of Siward, who had long governed that 
province with great glory. 

Harold's insinuating manners, his power, and 
virtues, extended and increased his popularity 
to such a degree, that he began to be talked of 
as the moll proper person to succeed to the 
crown. But nothing could be more ungrateful 
to Edward than such a desire, as he abhorred k • 
successor from the family of Godwin. ' Aroused, 
therefore, by these rumours, he sent for his 
ncphev^, Edward, from Hungary, who was, in 
fwt. 
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&ct, die direct descendent from th$ ancient 
Saxon kings. Prince Edward soon arrived, but 
was scarce safe landed, when he died, leaving his 
pretensions to Edgar Athcling, his son, who was 
loo young, weak, and inactive,' to avail himself 
of his title. The king was now dierefore thrown 
into new difficulties. He saw the youth and in- 
experience of Edgar, and dreaded the immode- 
rate ambition of Harold. He could not, without 
reluctance, think of increasing the grandeur of 
a family which had risen on the ruins of royal % 

authority, and had been stained in the blood of 
his own brother. In this uncertainty, he is s^d 
to have cast his eyes on William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, as a person fit to succeed him ; but of 
the truth of this circumstance we muse, at this 
^ distance of ume, be contented to remain in un- 
certainty. 

In the mean time, Harold did not remit in 
obedience to the king, or his assiduities to the 
people; stUl increasing in his power, and pre- 
paring his way for -his advancement, on the first 
vacancy, to the. throne. In these aims, fortune 
herself seemed to assist him; and two incidents, 
which happened about this time, contributed a.d.io5t. 
to Bx that popularity which he had been so 
long ea.gerly in pursuit of. The Welch renew- 
ing their hostilities under prince Griflin, were 
repelled by him, and rendered tributary to the 
crown of England^ The other incident was no 
less honourable : his brother, Tosti, who had 
been appointed to the governmknt of Northum- 
berland, having grievously oppressed the people, 
was expelled in an insurrection, and Harold was 
ordered by the king to reinstate him in his 
power, and puoifli the insurg«Qts. While yet at 

the 
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the bead of an army, preparing to take' si'grul 
vengeance for the injury done to his brodier, he 
was niec by a deputation of tlie people who had 
been ;so cruelly governed. They afliired him 
that Xhcf had no intention to rebel, but had 
taken up arms merely to protect theniselvn from 
the Cruelty of a rapacious governor. They enu- 
merated the grievances they had sustained from 
his tyranny, brought the strongest proofs of his 
guilt, and appealed to Harold-s equity for re- 
dress. This nobleman, cotivirced of Tosti's 
brutality, sacrificed his affegtion to his dutyj 
and not onlj procured their pardon from the 
king, but confirmed the governor whom the 
Northumbrians had chosen in his command. 
From that time Harold became the idol of the 
people; and, indeed, hb %^rtues deserved their 
love, had they not been excited by ambition. * 

Harold, thus secure of the afieaions of the 
Engliih, no longer ftrove to conceal his aims, 
but openly aspired at the succession. He every- 
where insinuated, that as the heir-apparent to 
the .crown was utterly unequal to the task of 
government, both from age and natural imbe- 
ciliity, there was none so proper as a man of 
mature experience and tried integrity ; he al- 
leged, that a man born in England was only 
fit to govern Englifhmen j and that none but an 
ible general could defend them against so many 
foreign enemies, as they were every day threat- ' 
toed with. The people readily saw to what 
these speeches tended, and, instead of discoun- 
tenancing his pretensions, assisted them with 
their wiOies and applause. £dward, broken 
with age and infirmities, his mind entirely en- 
grossed by the visions of superstition, and warmly 
attached 
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attach<)d to none, s^w the danger to which, the 
government was expoKd> but took feeble and ir- 
resolute steps to secure the succession. . While 
he continued thus uncertain, he was surprised by 
ucknesst which brought hjcn to bis en,d,, op the 
fiftht of January, in t& sixty-fifih year of hi& age, a.d. io«. 
. and tw^9igr-fifth of his reign. 

This prince, who was reverenced by the 
itiooks, under the titles of Saint and Confessor^ 
had but weak pretensions to either, being iodot^ 
lent, irresolute, and credulous. The tranquillity 
of hJE reign w^ owing ratliec to the weakness, <h 
h^s foreign enemies than to his own doincstii; 
strength. Butj though he seemed to h^ve fcv; 
active virtues, yet he certainly had go vices of 
an atrocious kind; and- the.w^nt of the p^sioos, 
rather tha/i. their restr^n^ waS'then, as it hfs 
been long since, the best tide to canonis4tioai 
He wag the first who, fro^n tus supposed s^c 
tiiy, touched for the king's-evil.: 

Hatold, whose intrigues and virtues seemed 
to gjve a right ta hi; pretensions, ascended the 
fhronc. without Vty oppositipn. The citizens of 
JLoniJQti, who were ever fond of aa elective mon- 
archy,, seconded his claims; the. clergy adopted 
hb C^usej and the body of the people, -whose 
friend be had been, sincerely love*.! him-. Nof 
were the first acts of his reign unworthy, of the 
general prejudice in hjs favour. He, took the 
most e^crctuaj measures, for an impartial ^dmimr 
strationof justicej ordered the laws to l^e revised 
and reformed ; and those disturbers of the; public 
peace to be punifbed, who had thriven undiv thQ 
lenity of the last reign. 

But. neither his vabur, t^s justice, nor bi$ po* 

puUrity, were ab^ to secure him from the niis? 

fortunes 
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fortunes attctidanc upon an ill-grounded tide. 
The first symptoms of his danger came from his 
own brother Tostij who had taken refuge in 
Flanders, and went among the princes of the 
continent} endeavouring to engage them in a 
league against Harold, whom he represented as 
a tyrant and usurper. Not content with this, 
being furniflicd wich some ships by the earl of 
Flanders, he made a descent upon the isle of 
Wight, which he laid under contribution, and 
pillaged along the coast, until -he was encoun- 
tered and routed by Morcar> who had been ap- 
pointed to the government from which he was 
expelled. 

But he was not yet without succour; for Har- 
fegar, king of Norway, who had been brought 
over by his remonstrances, arrived with a fleet of 
two hundred sail at the mouth of the river Hum- 
ber, where he was joined by the shattered re- 
mains of Tosti's forces. It was in vain that the 
carls of Mercia and Northumberland attempted 
to stop their progress, with a body of new-raised 
undisciplined troops: they were quickly routed, 
and York fell a prey to the enemy. Mean-while 
Harold, being informed of this misfortune, hast- 
ened with an army to the protection of his 
people, and expressed the utmost ardour to show 
himself worthy of their favour. He had given 
so many proo^ of an equitable and prudent ad* 
ministration, that the people flock&d from all 
quarters to join his standard ; and, as soon as he 
reached the enemy at Stanford, he found himself 
in a condition of giving them batdc. The action 
was very bloody, but the victory was decisive on 
the side of Harold, and ended in the total rout of 
the Norwegians, Harfagar their king,- and. Tosti, 
being 
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being slain. . Those who esc!ijped> owed tfaeir 
safety, to the persooal prowess of a brave Norwe- 
gian, who is said to have defended a bridge 
over the Derwcnc for three hburs, against die 
whole Englifh army. : during which time, he slew 
forty of their best men with his banle-ax: but 
he was at length skin by an arrow. Harold 
pursuing his victory, made himself master of a 
Norwegian fleet that lay in the river Ouse; and 
had the generosity to give prince Olave, the son 
of HarSigar, his liberty, and allowed him to de- 
part with twenty vessels.' There had nevtfr before 
been in England an engagement between two 
such numerous armies, each bcifig composed of 
no less than threescore thousand men. The news 
of this victory diffused inexpressible joy over the 
whole kingdom : they gloried in a' monarch, who 
now. showed himself able to defend them from 
insult^ and avenge them of their invaders j but 
(hey had not long time for triumph, when news 
was brought of a fresh invasion, more formidable 
than had ever been formed against England be* 
fore. This was under the conduct of William, 
duke of Normandy, who landed at Hastings with ^ 
an army of disciplined veterans, and laid claim to 
the EngliOi crown. 

William, who was afterwards called the Con- 
queror, was the natural son of Robert, duke of 
JMormandy. His mother's name, was Arletce, a 
beautiful maid of Falaisc, whom Robert fell in 
love with, as she' stood gazing at the door whilst 
he passed through the town, William, who was 
the ofispring of this amour, owed a part of his 
greatness to his birth, but still more to his own 
personal merit. His body was vigorous, his 
mind capacious and noble, and his courage n« 
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to be repressed by apparent danger. His &}ier, 
Robeiti growing old, and, as was conmnon widl 
princes then, superstitious alst), resolved upon a 
ptlerimage to Jerasalem, contrary to the advice 
and opinion of all Ms nobility. As his heait was 
fixed upon the expedition, instead o£ attending 
to their remcmstrances, he showed them his son 
William, whom, though illegitimate, he tenderly 
loved^ and recommended ti> theip care, exacting 
an oath from them of homage and fe^ty. He ^ 
then put him, as he was yet but ten years of age, 
under the tutel^ of the French king ; and sooo 
after, going into Asia, from whence he never 
returned, lefc young William rather the inheritor 
of bis wishes than his crown. In fact William, 
from the beginning,, found himself exposed to 
many dai^rs, and much opposition, from his 
you^ and inexperience, from the re[»oach of his 
births from a suspected guardian, a disputed liclc, 
and a distracted state. The 'regency, appointed 
l^ Robert, were under great difficulties in sup- 
porting-the government against this complication 
of dangers; and the young prince,- when he came 
of agCj found himself reduced to a very law con' 
dition. But the great qualities which he soon 
displayed in the field and the cabinet gave en- 
couragement to his friendsj and struck a terror 
into his enemies. Heon all sides opposed his re- 
■ bdlious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders, 
while his valour and conduct prevailed in every 
action. -The tranquillity which he- had thus esta- 
blished in his dominions induced him to extend 
his views; and some overtures, made him by 
Edward the Confessor, in the latter part of hii 
reign, who was wavering in the choice of a suc- 
eesso(, inflamed his ambition with a desire of 
succeeding 
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succeeding to the English throne. Whether Ed- 
ward really appointed him to succeed, as Wil- 
liam all along pretended, isi att this distance o£ 
time, unceruin ; but it is beyond a doubt, that 
Harold, happening to pay a visit to the Normaa 
coast, was induced by this prince to acknow- 
ledge his claims, and to give a promise of se- 
conding them. This promise, however, Harold 
did not think proper to perform, when it stood in 
the way of his own ambition j . and afcerwarcjs, 
when William objected to the breach, he ex- 
cused himself, by alleging that it was extorted 
from him at a time when he had no power to 
refuse. On whatever side justice might lie, the 
pretext on William's part was, that he was ap- 
pointed heir to the crown of England by Edward 
the Confessor, upon a visit he had paid that mon- 
arch during his life-time. In consequence of 
these pretensions, he was not remiss, after the 
death of Edward, to lay in his claims ; but Ha- 

, rold would admit none of them, resolved to de- 
fend by his valour what his intrigues had won. 
William, finding that arms alone were to be 
the final deciders of this dispute, prepared to as- 
sert his right with vigour. His subjects, as they 
had long been distinguished for valour among 
the European nations, had at this time attained 
to the highest pitch of military glory. His court 
was the centre of politeness; and all who wished 
6)r feme in arms, or were naturally fond of ad- 
venture, flocked to put themselves under his 
conduct. The fame of his intended invasion of 
England was diffused over the whole Conti- 
nent; multitudes came to offer him their ser- 
vices in this expedition; so that he was embar- 

' rassed rather in the choice of wliom he should 
VOL. I. H take 
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take than in the levying his forces. The pope 
himself was not behind the rest in favouring his 
precenHons : but, cither influenced by the appa- 
rent j<tstice of his claims, or by the hopes of ex- 
tending the authority of the church, )ie imme- 
diately pronoiinccd Harold an usurper. He de- 
nounced excommunication against him, and all 
his adherents; and sent the duke a consecrated 
banner, to inspire him with confidence. With 
such fjvourable incentives, William soon found 
himself at the head of a chosen army of (ixty 
thousand men, ail equipped in the most warhkc 
and splendid manner. '1 he discipline of the 
men, the vigour of the horses, the lustre of the . 
arms and accoutrements, were objects that had 
been scarcely seen in fc'.urope for some ages be- 
fore. It was in die beginning of summer that 
he embarked this powtrful body on* board a 
fleet of three hundred sail ; and, after some small 
opposition from the wcaiher, landed at Pcvenscy, 
on the coast of Sussex, with resolute tranquiliity, 
William himself, as he came on shore, happened 
to stumble and fall j but, instead of being dis- 
composed at the accident, he had the presence 
of mind to cry out, that he thus took possession 
of the country. Different from all the ravagerti 
to which England had been formerly accustom- 
ed, this brave prince made no show of invading 
a foreign country, but rather encamping in his 
own. Here he continued in a quiet and peace- 
able manner for about a fortnight, eirnci will- 
ing to refresh his troops, or d<rsiious of knowing 
the reception his pretensions to the crown w.iuld 
meet with among the people. After having re- 
freshed' his men at this place, and sent back hit 
Sect to Normandy to kave no retreat for cow- 
ardice^ 
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■rdice, he advanced along the sea-side to Hast- 
ingSj where he publilhed a manifesto, declaring 
the nDOiives that induced him to undertake this 
enterprise. 

' He was soon roused from his inactivity by 
the approach of Harold, who seemed resolved 
to defend his right to the crown, and retain that 
sovereignty which he had received from the 
people, who only had a right to bestow it. He 
was now returningy flushed with conquest, from 
the defeat of the Norwegians, with all the forces 
he had employed in that expedition, and all he 
could invite or collect in the country through 
which he passed. His army was composed of 
active and valiant troops, in high spirits, strong- 
ly attached to their Jcing, and eager to engage. 
On the other hand, the army of William con- 
sisted of the flower of all the Continent, and had 
been long inured to danger. The men of Bre- 
lagne, Boulogne, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, Oi:- 
leans, France, and Normandy, were all volunta- 
rily-united under his command. England never 
before, nor never since, saw two such armies 
drawn up to dispute its crown. Tiie dav before 
the battle, William sent an offer to'l-farold to de- 
cide the quarrel between them by single combat, 
and thfjs to spare the bluod of thousands ; but 
Harold refused, and said, he would leave it to 
the God of armies to determine. Both armies, 
therefore, that night pitched in sight of each 
other, expecting the dawning of the next day with 
impatience. The English passed the night in 
songs and feasting ; the Normans, in devotion and 
prayer. 

ihe next morning, at seven, as soon as day 

appeajed, both armies were drawn up in array 

H 2 againbC 
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against each other. Harold appeared m ^t 
centre of his forces, leading on his army- on foot» 
that his men might be more encouraged, by see- 
ing their king exposed to an equality of danger. 
William fought on horse-back, leading on his 
army, that moved at once, singing the song of 
Roland, one of the famous chiefs of their coun- 
'try. The Normans began the fight with their 
cross-bows, which, at first, galled and surprised 
the English ; and, as dieir ranks were close, their 
arrows did great execution. But soon they came 
to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, 
hewed down their adversaries with great slaugh- 
ter. Confusion was spreading among the ranks, 
when William, who found himself, on the brink 
of destruction, hastened, with a select band, to 
the relief of his forces. His presence "restored 
the suspense of battle ; he was seen in every 
place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the 
enemy, and had three horses slain under him. 
At length, perceiving that the English line 
continued impenetrable, he pretended to give 
ground J which, as he expected, drew the enemy 
from their ranks, and he was instantly ready to 

, take advantage" of their disorder. Upon a signal 
given, the Normans readily returned to the 
charge, with greater fury than before, broke the 

, English troops, and pursued them to a risii^ 
grouijd. It was in this extremity that Harold 
was scea flying from rank to rank, rallying and 
inspiring his troops with vigour ; and though he 
had toiled all day, till near night-fall, in the 
front of his Kentish men, yet he still seemed un- 
abated in force or courage, keeping his men to 
tr^e post of honour. Once more, therefore, the 
victory seemed to turn against the Normans, and 
they 
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^jT' fell in great numbers; so that the fierce- 
ness and obstinacy of this memorable battle was 
often renewed by the courage of the leaders, wh^- 
^ver that of the soldiers began to slacken. For- 
tune, at length, determined a victory that va- 
lour was unable to decide. Harold, making 9. 
furious onset at the head of his troops, against 
the Norman heavy-armed infantry, was shot into 
the brain by an arrow ; and his two valiant bro- 
thers, fighting by his side, shared the same fate. 
He fell with his sword in his hand, amidst heaps of 
slain, and, after the battle, the royal corpse A)uld 
hardly be distinguished among the dead. Froin 
the moment of his death, all courage seemed to 
forsake the English; they gave ground on every 
side, and were pursued with great slaughter 
by the victorious Normans. Thus, after ^ battle 
which was fought from morning till' sun-set, the 
.invaders proved successful, and the English crown 
became the reward of .victojy. There fell near Oct. 14, 
fifteen thousand of the Normans, while the Iosb "'^^' 
en the side of the vanquished was yet more corv 
siderable, beside that of the king, and his two 
brothers. The next day, the dead body of Ha- 
rold was brought to William, and generously re- 
stored, without ransom, to his mother. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in 
England, which had continued for more than 
.six hundred years. Before the time of Alfred, 
the kings of this race seemed totally immersed in 
ignorance; and after him taken up with conv: 
bating the superstition of the monks, or blindly 
obeying its diptates. As for the crown, during 
.this period, it was neither wholly elective nor 
yet totally hereditary, but disposed of either by 
^be >viU of ttie former possessor^ or obtained 
"3 by 
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by the emincnc intrigues or services of some per- 
son nearJy allied eo the royal family. As for the 
kws and cnscoms of this race, they brought in 
many long in practice among their German an- 
cestors ; but they adopted also many more which 
they found among the Britons, or which the 
Romans left behind them after their abdication. 
They assumed, in imitation of those nations, the 
name of Kings i nay, some of them took the 
Greek appellation of Basiletis, a title unknown 
to the countries from whence they came. Their 
noblemen also assumed names of Roman autho- 
rity, being termed Dukes or Duces t while the 
lower classes of people were bought and sold 
with the farms they cultivated ; a horrid cus- 
tom, first introduced by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and afterwards adopted by the countries 
they conquiered. Their canon laws also, which 
often controiited the civil authority, had pri- 
marily their origin in Romej and the priests and 
monks, who drew them up, had generally their 
education there. We must n«t, therefore, a- 
Bcribe the laws and customs which then prevailed 
dver England, entirely to Saxon original, as 
iflany of them were derived from the Britons 
and Ronn|ins. Bur, now the S»xnn monarchy was 
no'more, all customs and laws, of whatever ori- 
ginal, wefc cast down into one commnn mass, 
and cemented by those, of Norman Insritution. 
The whole face (^ obligation was altered, and 
the new masters instituted new modes of obedi- 
ence. The laws were improved} but the taste 
of the people for polite /taining, arts, and philo- 
eojjhvj for moie thyn four 'h,uodred years after, 
uas stili to continue the same. It appears sur- 
prifing enough, "(n' such a va«^-iy of events, 
" ■" "" such 
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such innovation in military disciplintr, and such 
changes in government, that true politeness, and 
what is called a.tastcin.thc arts, never came to be 
culciyattd. Ptrhaps the .^ca5^n■ may be, :har, , 
while the authorit/ of the church continued so 
great, tTie- people were afraid of any knowledge 
biir that derived to them througii their clergy ; 
and being secluded from the ordinary conversaiion 
of mankind, they were but indifferent judges of 
homan. nature. A monk of the tench century, 
and a monk of the eighteenth cen'tury, are equally 
refined, and equally fit to advance those studies 
that give us an acquaintance with -ourselves^ ur 
that tend to display the ma%es of the hum^n heart. 
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William the Comquerok. . 

Nothing could exceed the consteraation 
of the English upon the loss of the banle of 
Hastings: their king ^aia, the flower of their 
nobility cut off, and their whole army dispersed 
or destroyed, struck them with despair. Very 
litde seemed now remaining but a tame sub; 
mission to the victor; and William, sensible of 
their terror, was careful not to lose the fruits of 
victory by delay. Accordingly, after the purT 
suit of the flying enemy, and a short refreshment 
(^ his own army, he sec forward on the com- 
pletion of his design} and, sitting down before 
Dover, 
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Dover, cook it after a slight miGtance, and fot^ 
tilled it with fresh redoubts. After a short dti- 
lay ftC this place, he advanced by quick marches 
towards London, where his approach served to 
spread new confusion. The inhabitants for some 
time hesitated between their terrors and Aeir 
loyaky ; but, casting their eyes on every side, 
they saw no person of valour or authority suf- 
fident to support them in their independence. 
Edgar Athcling, the right heir to the crown, 
was a weak and feeble princd without courage 
or ambition ; ail their other leaders were eithtr 
destroyed, or too ren:TOte to lend them assistance. 
The cierjgy, who had a targe share in the defi* . 
berations, declared openly for a prince whose 
pretensions were acknowledged, and whose arnls 
were blessed by the holy- see. Nothing remain- 
ed, but to submit to the necessity of the Qm«, 
and to acknowledge those claims which it was 
not in their power to oppose. As soon, there- 
fore, as William passed the Thames, at Walling- 
ford, Stigand, . the primate, made submissions 
to him in the name of the clet^ ; and before he 
came within sight of the city, all the chief nobi- 
lity, and Edgar Athehng himself, who just before 
had been created king, came into his camp, and 
declared an intention of yielding to his authority. 
William was glad of being thus peaceably put 
in possession of a throne, which several of his' ' 
predecessors had not gained without repeated vic- 
tories. He readily accepted the crown upon the 
terpis that were offered him; which were, that 
he should govern according to the established cus- 
toms of the country. William, though he had 
ic in his power to dictate his own conditions ra- 
ther than receive any, chose to have his election 
considered 
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considered rather as a gift from his sullen than 
a measure extorted by him. He knew himself 
to be a conquerorj but was willing to be thought 
a legal king. 

In order to give his invasion all the sanction 
possible, he vrns crowned at Westminster by the 
archbishop of York, and took the oath usual in 
the times of the Saxon and Danish kings ; which 
Awas, to protect and defend the church, to ob- 
serve the laws of the realm, and to govern the 
people with impartiality. Having thus given all 
possible satisfaction to the English, his rurxt care 
was to reward the many brave adventurers who 
had followed his fortunes. He first divided the 
lands of the English barons who opposed him 
among the Norman barons who had assisted his 
enterprise} and siich as he could neither supply 
with money nor lands, he appointed to the va- 
cant offices of the state. But, as there were still 
numbers unprovided for, he quartered them on 
the .rich abbeys of the kingdom, until better 
means offered for their advancement. This, 
which gave no small umbrage to the clergy, 
was but little resented by the people, who were 
willing to see their own burthens lightened, by 
having a part of theni laid upon shoulders that 
were at that time much better able to bear them. 

But what gave them great umbrage was, to see 
him place ii'il real power in the hands of his own 
countrymen, an.i s.till to give them possession of 
the swunt, to which he owed all hts authority. 
He disarmed the city of London, and other places" 
which appeared most warlike and populous, and 
quartered Ntirman soldiers in all those phtces 
where he must drcdded an insuucciion. Having 
thus secured the government, and, by a mixture 

of 
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of vigour and lenity, brought the English to an 
entire submission, he resolved to return to the 
Continent, there to enjoy the triumph and con- 
gratulation of his ancient subjects. Having no 
reason [o apprehend any disturbance in his ab- 
sence among the English, whose affection he had 
taken such pains to conciliate, he left the regen- 
cy with his brother Odo bishop of Baycux, and 
Wilitam Fitzosbornc. To secure himself yet 
forther, he resolved to carry along with him all 
ihe English noblemen from whose power or in- 
clination he could apprehend a revolt ; and, 
pretending to take great pleasure in their con- 
versation, he "set sail with his honourable captives 
for Norhjandy, where he was received by his na- 
tural subjects with a mixture of admiration and 
joy. He resided for some time at the abbey of 
Feschamp, where he was visited by an embassa- 
dor from the king of France, sent to congratulate 
him on his success. William, naturally fond of 
splendor, received this embassy with great state 
and magnificence ; while his English courtien, 
willing to ingratiate themselves with their new 
sovereign, endeavoured to outshine each other, 
and made a display of riches which struck fo- 
reigners with astonishment. It was probably this 
foohsh ostentation that excited the pride of the 
Normans, to treat men with contempt who were 
apparently so much above them. 

In the mean time, the absence of the Con- 
j:]ueror in England produced the most futal ef- 
fects. His officers, being no longer controulcd 
by his justice, thought this a fit opportunity for 
extortion; while the English, no longer awed by 
his presence, thought it the happiest occasion for 
vindicating their freedom. The two governors 

he 
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he bad left, behind took all opportunities of op- 
pressing the people; either desiring to provoke 
-them to rcbelKon, in order to profit by confisca- 
tions, or, in case they submitted tamely to dieir 
impositions, to grow rich without slaughter. 
The inhabitants of Kent, who were more imme- 
diately exposed to these outrages, having repeat- 
ed their complaints and remonstrances to no 
-purpose, at length had recourse to Eustace, count 
of Boulogne, who assisted tliem in an attack i^n . 
-the garrison of Dover. ■ But the Normans were 
upon their guard, and, having nrpulsed the assail- 
ants with some siaughter, took the nephew of 
count Eustace prisoner. This miscarriage did 
not deter Edric the Forester from repelling the 
depredations of the Normans, and, in his turn, 
from wasting their possessions. But though these 
open hostilities were not very considerable, the 
disaffection among the English was general, and 
the people began too late to perceive, that strength 
will ever give laws to justice. A secret conspi- 
racy was therefore formed for destroying all the 
Normans, as the Danes had been formerly cut 
pffj and this wajS prosecuted with so much ani- 
mosity, that the vassals of the eart Coxo put him 
to death, because he refused to head them against 
the invaders. 

William^ being informed of these commotions, 
hastened over to England, and arrived time 
enpugh to prevent the execution of this bloody 
enterprise. The conspirators -had already taken 
the resolution, and fixed the day for the in- 
tended massaae, which was to be on Ash-Wed- 
nesday, during the time of divine service, when 
all the Normans would be unarmed, as penitents, 
according to the discipline of the times. But 

his 
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his presence quickly disconcerted all their 
schemes. Such of them as had been more open 
in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt by flight j 
and this served to conHrm the proo^ of aa accu* 
sation against those who remained. 

From that time forward the king began to 
lose all confidence in his English subjects, and 
to regard them as inveterate and irreconcileable 
enemies. He had already raised such a number 
of fortresses in the kingdom, that he no longer 
dreaded the tumultuous or transient eSbrts of a 
discontenKd multitude ;- he determined to treat 
them as a. conquered nation, to indulge his own 
avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous 
conBscaiionSt and tu secure his power by hum- 
bling all who were able to make any re&iscaace. 
The first signal of his arbittary power was mani- 
fested in renewing the odious tax of Dancf^k, 
which had been abolished by Edward the Con* 
fessor. This measure produced reinonstraoccs, 
complaints, and even insurrections, in difFerenc 
parts of the kingdom; but William, conscious 
of his power, marched against such as were most 
formidable, and soon compelled them to implore 
for mercy. In this manner the inhabitants of 
Exeter and Cornwall excited his resentment, and 
experienced his lenity. 

But these insurrections were slight, compared a.d. 106B; 
to that in the North, which seemed to threates 
the most important consequences. This was 
"excited by the intrigues of lldwin and Morcar, 
the two most powerful noblemen of the English 
race, who, joined by Blcihiin prince of North 
Wales, Malcolm king of Scodand, and Sweyn 
king of Denmark, resolved to make one great 
efibrt for the recovery of their ancient liberties. 
, But 
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ButrJie vigour and celerity of William destroyed 
their projects before ihcy were ripe for execution! 
for, advancing towards them at the head of a 
powerful army, by forced tnarches, the two earU 
were so intimidated, that, instcid of opp05ing> 
they had recourse to the Conqueror's clemency, 
by -submission. -He did not think proper to re- 
ject their advances, but pardoned them without 
hesitation.' A peace which he made with Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, shortly after, seemed to 
deprive them of all hopes of future assistance 
from without. 

But whatever the successes of William might 
have been, the inhabitants, whether English or 
Normans, were at that time in a most dreadful 
situation. All the miseries that insolence on ond 
hand, and hatred on the other; that tyranny and 
treason, suspicion and assassination, could bring 
upon a people, were there united. The Normans 
were seen to commit continual insults upon the 
English, and these vainly sought redress from 
their partial masters. Thus, legal punishment 
being denied, they sought for private vengeance i 
and a day seldom passed, but the bodies of assas- 
sinated Normans were found in the woods and 
highways, without any possibility of bringing the 
perpetrators to justice. Thus, at length, the 
conquerors themselves began again to wish for 
the tranquillity and security of' their native 
country ; and several of themj though entrusted 
with great commands, dcbircd to be dismissed 
the service. In order to prevent these dcsenions, 
which Wilh'am highly resented, he was obliged 
to allure others to stay, by the largeness of hi» 
bouniies. These brought od fresh exactions, 
and 
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and new insurrections were the natural conse- 
quences. 

The inhabitants of Northunnberland, impa- 
tient of their yoke, attacked the Norman garrison 
in Durham, and, taking advantage of the govern- 
or's negl)gcnce> put him, with seven hundred of 
his men, to the sword. The Norman governor 
of York shared the same fatcj and the insurgents, 
being reinforced by the Danes, and somp lead- 
ers from Scotland, attacked the castle, which was 
defended by a garrison of three thousand m^n. 
Mallet, its governor, that he might the better 
provide for its defence, set fire to some houses 
which lay contiguous; but the fire spreading, the 
whole city was quickly in fiatncs. This proved 
the cause of his destruction; for the enraged in- 
habitants, joining in the assault, entered the cita- 
del sword in hand, and cut off the whole garrison, 
without mercy. This transient glearii oF success 
scciiicd to spread a general spirit of insurrection. 

' The counties of Somerset, Dorset, Cornwall, and 
DevtM), united in the comroon cause, atid deter- 
mined to miikc one great effort for the recovery of 
their former freedom. 

William, undaunted amidst this scene of con- 
fiasion, assembled his forces, and led them towards 

■ the North, conscious that his presence alone 
woiiM be sufficient to repress these rude efforts 
of unadvised indignation. Accordingly, whcre- 
ever he appeared, the insurgents either, submitted 
or retired. The Danes were content to return, 
witht.ur committing any further hostilities, into 
Denmark. Waltheoff, who bng defended York 
castle, submitted to the victor's clemency, and 
was taken into tavour. Edric, another nobleman, 
who commanded' the Northumbrians, made his 
submission 
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submission to the Cooqueror, and obuined par- 
don ; while the rest dispensed tbeimselves, and left 
the Normans undisputed masters of the whole 
Hingdom. Edgar Atheliog, who had been drawa 
annong the rest into this insuirection^ sought a, 
retreat in - Scotland from the pursuit of his eoe- 
mies. There he continued, tUl, by proper soli- 
citauon, he was ag^in taken into favour by the 
king. From that time he remained in England 
in a private station, content with opulence and 
siecurity ; perhaps as happy, thoggb not so splen- 
did, as if he had succeeded in the career of hia 
ambition. 

William being now acknowledged master of a 
people that more than once showed reluctance to 
his government, he resolved to throw off all ap- 
pearance of lenity, and to incapacitate theni 
from future insurrections. His first step was, to 
order the county of Northumberland to be laid 
waste/ the houses to be burnt, the instruments of 
husbandry to be destroyed, and the inhabitants 
to seek new habitations. By this order it is said 
that above one hundred thousand persons perish- 
ed, either by the sword or famine j and the coun- 
try is supposed, even at this day, to bear the 
marks of its ancient depopulation. He next 
proceeded to confiscate all the estates of the Eng- 
lish gentry, and to granf them liberally to his 
Norman followers. Thus all tiie ancient and 
honourable families were reduced to beggary, 
and the English found themselves entirely exclud- 
ed from every road that led cither to honour or 
preferment. They had the cruel mortificatioo 
10 find, that all his power only tended to their 
depres»on, and that the scheme of their subjec- 
oon 
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■ tion was attended with every circumstance of in- 
sult and indignity. 

He was not yet, however, sufficiently arbitrary 
to change all the laws then in being, for tfiose of 
his own country. He- only made several innova- 
tions, and ordered the law-pleas in the several 
courts to be made in the Norm^ language- ' Yer, 
with alt his endeavours to make the French the 
popular language, the English still gained ground^ 
and, what deserves remark, it had adopted much 
more of the French idiom for two or three retgns 
before, than during the whole line of the Norman 
kings succeeding. 

The feudal law had been before introduced into 
England by the Saxons } but this monarch reform- 
ed it according to the model of that practised in 
his native dominions.- He divided all the lands 
of England, except the royal demesne, into baro- 
nies, and conferred those, upon certain militarf 
conditions, on the most con^derable of his follow- 
ers. These had a power of sharing their grants 
to inferior tenants, who were denomina:ed knights* 
or vassals, and who paid their lord chc same duty 
that he paiJ the sovereign. To the first class of 
these baronies the English were not admitted ; 
and the few who were permitted still to retain 
their landed property, were content to be receiv-- 
ed in the second. The barons exercised all kinds 
of jurisdiction within their own manors, and held 
courts in which they administered justice to their 
own vassals. This law extended not only to the 
laity, but also to the bishops and clergy. They 
had usurped a power, during the Saxon succes* 
sion, of being governed within themsiclves: but 
William restrained them to the exercise of their 
ecclesiastical power oaif, and submitted them to 

'ToL. I. I asimi- 
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ft umVitude of duties -with An Rtt of cheir felloir- 
subjeccs. This they at first regarded as a grievous 
imposition t but the king's authority was eata- 
bliMKd by a power that ovither the clergy nw 
the pppc could intimidate. But. to kct^p tho 
clergy as much as possible in his inKrests, he apt 
pointed none but his own countrymen to the most 
considerable church-digvities, wmI even displaced 
Stigand> archbishop of Canterbury, - upon some 
frivokxjs pretences. His real motive vas, thax 
such a dignity was coo cKiltcd (w a native to 



While he was thus employed, in humbling chs 
clergy^ he via* no Icfis solicitoua to repress many 
oS thwc superstitious practices to wbich they had 
given countenance. He endeavoured to abolish 
trials by ffrdeai and tamp-fight : the ordeal trial, 
which h^d been ori^naJly of pagan iasiitucion» 
«nd was still held in veoeratioa by the Suoa 
Chrisuans, was dcher by fire or water. It was 
used in criminal cases, where th« suspicions went 
stntfigi but the proofe doc evident. In that of Sno^ 
the person accused was brought into an c^n plain. 
and several plough-shares, heafed rod-iw^ wens 
placed at equal intervals before hian: over these 
he was to walk blindfold; and if hs escaped 
unhurt, he was acquitted of the charge. In the 
trial by water, the person accused was throwiv 
bound hand and foot, into the water : if be sunk* 
be was declared innocent; if he swam, he wa* 
executed, as being thus miraculously conviccedi. 
The trial by camp-fighc was performed \y/ single 
com.bat, in lists appointed for that purpose, bc> 
fwren the accuser and the accused. He who, in 
|uch a casej came off victorious, was deemed \aaa' 
ccntjajul hs wfho was conquered, if he survived 
. . his 
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liis dnfdgoni^'s resfenfment in the field, 4vas sum 
to iatfkt aa » tnaleficto/ sorhe lime ^er. Both 
ihtse tflaU William abolistied, as uncfiristi^rf ^nd 
ur^asf J and he rtduCed ill caiis« to tW jttdg- 
mcnc of twelve men, of a rarik nca^y tfquaf ttf 
tikit of th<i prisoner. This method a£ trirf bjr 
jwy Was coitirtion to the Saxtms as well as the 
tiofm&Bs, long before ; but it was nc* confirmed 
l^ Irim with sill th6 sanction of tjndtspuced iii*' 

While WiBiam ww thus employed, in reward- 
ing his associajes, ptWishhig; tht refractory, ahtf 
. gi'ifig laws for the benefit of afll, he was threat- 
erted with an insurrection in' his domiVilohs oh tlieA-D. lou. 
(tontinent, tt^ch he thought fiJi prcschce Uttci- 
iary to suppress. UnrflHing, however, to draw off 
fm Norman forces fcottr England, he carried' over 
4 CMisiderable army, composed almost orrtirely of 
Ertglish; and by thosa brafe ii^ops he socfti re- 
duced the revolWrs to subttmritftf. Thui we set; 
i Wlumskal vicissitude of fortune j the hihabitan^ 
6f Normamfy broughc over fo:' the conquest ti( 
^ EngSsh, and the Enghsh seiit back to cOriijuci' 
At Norftians. Htfwevcr, WHIiani had not fiWi 
M enjoy his success unmolested; fbf ac'coilints 
were quickly brought him from England, that a 
hew Conspiracy was formed, more dreadful, iH 
being supported by the joint effbrts of drc Nor- 
Aians as well as the EngKsh. The adventareV^ 
Who had foltowed the forroncs of Willtam intc* 
England, had been bred in aoriioricy and inde- 
iicndence at home, and were ill able to endur^ 
the absolute authority which this monarch had 
fer some rime assumed- The discontents were' 
Aerefere become very general among these' 
l^ughty itol^, and soma wanted only the op- 
1 2 portunity 
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portuntty of his absence to break out into open 
rebelliun. Among the number was R.oger, earl 
of Hereford} son and heir to Fitzosborne, who had 
been the king's principal favourite. This noble- 
man had, either by way of compliment to the 
king> or in compliance with some obligation of 
the feudal Uw, solicited Wiiliam's consent to 
permit the marriage of hb sister with Ralph de 
Guader, earl of Norfolk; but he was flady re- 
fused. Nevertheless, he proceeded to solemnise 
the nupciaU with great magnificence, assembling all 
his friends, and those of Guader, upon the oc- 
casion. As the parents of the new-married cou- 
ple were well acquainted with the character of 
William, whose resentment they had ever reason 
to dread, they took the opportunity, while the 
comfKiny was heated with wine^ to introduce that 
as a subject of conversation. They inveighed 
against the severity of his governmentj they ob- 
served, that by ineang of his excessive impositions 
be had taken with one hand what he had given- 
with the otheri they affected to commiserate tbt 
English, whom he had reduced to beggary; and 
aggravated the , defects in his disposition, which 
they represented as haughty and unforgiving. 
The guests were ready enough at any time to con- 
cur in their con;plaints ; but now, warmed by the 
jollity of the, entertainment, they put no bounds 
to their zeal. The^ unanimously entered into a 
9onspiracy to ^hake.off his yoke; and earl Wal- 
thcoff biuiselfi, whom we have already seen par-' 
doned upon a former insurrccrion, was among the 
foremc^t on this occasion. But it was not wichout 
the gre&te&t anxiety that he refl^.cted, in hb cool- 
er intervals, upon an engagement made in the 
gidour of intoxication, big with the most fatal 
consequences 
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consequences both lo himseif and his country. 
In this state of perturbation, he had recourse to 
his wife, the niece of the king, and unbosomed 
himself to her, as he had the most Arm teliance 
on her fidelity. But he was deceived j for she was 
in love with another, and only wanted an oppqr- 
tunity of getting rid of her husband at any rate. 
She, therefore, instantly found means to commu- 
nicate the whole affair to the king, taking care to 
represent her husband's conduct in thr most dis- 
advantageous point of light. In the mean time, 
WaltheofF himself gave way to his internal re- 
morse, and confessed the whole conspiracy to 
Lanfranc, who exhorted him, by all means, to 
reveal it to the king; which he was at last per- 
suaded to do i but it was not till the whole aSair 
had been divulged by his faithless consort. Wil- 
liam coolly thanked him for his fidelity; but the 
former account of his perfidy sunk deep into the 
king's nund, and he secretly resolved to punish it. 
During this interval, the conspirators being 
informed -that WaltheofF was gone over to Nor- 
mandy, justly concluded that their designs were 
betrayed, and flew to arms before their schemes 
■were ripe for execution. The carl of Hereford 
was checked by Walter dc Lacy, a great baron in 
the king's interest. TTie earl of Norfolk was 
defeated by Odo, the king's brother; and the 
prisoners who were taken had each the right loot 
cut off, in order to deter others front a similitude 
of treason. The earl himself retired to Denmark ; 
BO that William, upon his arrival in England, 
found that nothing remained for him to do but 
to punish the criminals ; which was' performed 
with unusual severity. Many of the rebels were 
hanged, some had their eyes put out, and others 
1 3 their 
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their hwds cutoff, fhe ynfortuijatfi Wajtheoff, 

viho had impnid^ntly entered in^o the cbnspjrficy, 

^ut attempted to ^tone for his fqijlt by an early 

bDnfessioo, found "o nuercy. He w^ rich^ ^nq 

he was an Engllslirnan; two faults that served toi 

ajggrav^cc his giiilt: hp was a^curdingly wied^ 

cppi^emncd, iu)d executed- ^Js itifamous wi^ 

did flOt lopg enjoy the fruits of her perfidy; biit, 

filing some tinne ifter upder the king's disple^t 

^i^re, was ab^doned by the world, and passe4 

the rest of her }ife ip coptempj, remorse, ^nd 

misery. 3omc asscft, that this nobleman fell )t 

sacrifice to the cruelty of Odo, not (>f William | 

: may be, it is ccriaip th*t W^U 

Aubcr^, a noble Norpiftn, whQ 

Ion this pccasion, were the Of)l<F 

th^t wa:^ executed during ch^ 

(he Cftiiqueror. fJaving fJiM 

peace pf his goyerntnenl, and 

last epihers of rebellipn with 

■^turned onpc more to the pon- 

p pyrs^ie Quader, who, escaping 

id t^kep refuge with the cQunc 

idifig him, howevor, too powerr 

y that priflce, instead of jwose- 

cuting hi$ vctigeanco, he wisely came to a treaty 

with the t;^nf, ip which Guader wa? included, 

AD. i(rt6. William, hayjng thus secured the peace of hja 

dpminioos, i)ow expected rest from his labour^ ; 

atid, Hpding none ejther willjiig or powerful 

enough ^ oppose him, he hoped that the end cnT 

his rcigD would be pfi^rl^ed with prosperity and 

peace, ^ut such is the blindness of human hope, 

that h^ &und enemies where he le^t expected 

them, and such too as served to embitter all the 

latter part of hit. lifeJ fia Ips; troutileswere e^t- 

cited 
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dttd by his o*n thildrefi, from the opposing of 
*hoTti he cooW expect to reap neitJtct glory 
ftor gkiri. He had four sons, Rdbtfrt, Rrchtird, 
William, and Henry, besides ievtral daughtei^. 
Ho&ert, his cldeit sort, surnamtd Gurthosc, Frotii' 
(tt; ShottneM <rf his fees, wis a priflce who mtic.^ ' 
fited aB the bravery ofhis fattrrty and natiotr, bttt 
*^ fKhei' boM th&n prudtnt, rathef ihtcrprishig 
(luh pblKJc. Earnest after fiime, and ertn impa:- 
lient that his father should stand in the way, he . , 
aspired «t that independence to which his temper, 
fls well ad Sonne circumstances in his situation, 
conspifed to invite him. He had formerly been 
promised by his father the government of Maint, 
k province of France, which had submitted id ■ 
'Wltliartt, frfR) Was also declared successor to thi 
dukedom of Normandy. However, when hi 
£ame to demand the execution of these engage^ 
ftienrs, he irccived an absolute denial ; the king 
Jhrewdly observing, that it was riot his custom ^ 
tiiniw off his clothes till he went to bed. Robert 
openly declared his resentment, and was oftch 
heard to express his jealousy of his twjo surviving 
brothers, William and Henry; for Richard was 
kilted, in hunting, by a stag. Thescj by greater 
assiduity, had wrought upon the crcdnliiy dtid 
affections of the king, and consequently \ycrc th* 
most obnoxious to Robert, A mind, therefortf, 
A) well prepared for resentment, soon found ot 
made a cause for an open rupture. The princes 
Itrere one day in sport nether, and, in the idle 
petulance of play, took it in their heads to throw 
water upon their eWer brother as he passed 
through the courts on leaving their apartment: 
Robert, all alive to suspicion, quickly turned this 
idle frolic into a studied indignity; and, having 
I 4 these , 
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these jealousies still further inSamed by one of hb 
^vourites^ he drew his sword, and fan up staira 
with an intent to uke revenge. The whole 
castle was quickly 6Iled with ttimuk, and it was 
not without some difficulty that the king himself 
was able .to appease il. But he coukl not allay 
the aniiriosity, ^hich, from that mumenti ev<r 
after prevailec^in his family. Robert, attended by 
several of his confederates, withdrew to Rouen 
that very ni^hr, hoping to surprise the castle j 
but his design was defeated by the governor, ---r 

The flame hiring thus kindled, the popular 
character of the prince, and a syrrpaihy of man- 
ners, engaged all the young nobility of Nor- 
mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Bretagne. to espouse his quarrel; even his mo- 
ther, it is said, supported him by secret remit- ' 
tanres, and aided him in this obstinate resistance 
by piivate encouragement. This unnatural contest 
continued for several years to inflame the Norman 
state; and William was at last obliged to, have 
recourse to England for suppuiiing his authority 
against his son. Accordingly, drawing an army 
of Englishmen together, he led them over into 
Normandy j where he soon compelled Robert and 
his fdherenis to quit the field, and he was quickly 
reinstated in all his dominions. As for Robert, 
being no longer able to resist his father, he was 
obliged to take shelter in the castle of Gerberoy, 
which the king of France had provided for him^ 
whcie he was shortly after besieged by his father. 
As the garrison was strong, and conscious of guilt, 
they made a most gallant defence} and many 
were the s!<.irmishcs and duels that were fought 
under its walls. Jn one of these, accident bioughc 
the king and his son together ; but, being both 
concealed 
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concealed by their helmets, they attacked each 
other with mutual fury. A Berce and dreadful 
combat ensued between ihenii till at tasc the 
young prince wounded his father in the ar(n> and 
threw him from his horse. The next blow would, 
in alt probability, have put an end to the king's 
life, had he not ciied out for assistance.' Robert 
then immediately recollected his father's voice} 
and at once stung with a consciouuiess of hit 
crime, he leaped from his horse, and raised the 
fallen monarch from the grouod. He then pro- 
strated himself in his presence, and craved pardon 
for his o.Sences, promising for the futuie a strict 
adherence to his duty. The resentment harbour- 
ed by the king was- not so easily appeased; pcr> 
haps his indignation at being overcome added to 
his anger : imtead, therefore, of pardoning his son, 
he gave him his maledicuon, and departed for 
his own camp on Robert's horse, which the prince 
had assisted him to mount. However, the con- 
duct of the son served, after some recollection, to 
appease the father. As soon as Wil-iam was re- 
turned to Rouen, he became reconciled to Robert, 
and carried him with him into England, where he 
was successfully employed in retaliating an inva- 
sion of Malcolm king of Scotland. 

William, being thus freed from foreign andA.D. losu 
domesdc enemies, began to have sufficient leisure 
for a more attentive application to the duties of 
peace. For this purpose, the Poomsday Book 
was compiled by his order, which- contains a ge- 
neral survey of ^1 the lands in the kingdom ; their 
extent in each district j their proprietors, tenures, 
vslue, the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, 
and arable land, which they contained; and in 
some coundcs, the number of tenants, cottagers, 
and 
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and people of all denominations, who lived upon 
thctn. This detail enabled him to regulate the 
taxations in siicti a manner^ that all the inhabitants 
were compelled to bear their duties in proportion 
to dicir abilities. 

He was no less careful of the methods of sav- 
ing money than of accumulation. He reserved a 
very ample revenue for the crown j and, in the 
general distribution of land amcmg his followers, 
he kept possession of no less than fourteen hundnfl 
manors m different parts of the country. Such 
was his income, that it is justly said to have ex- 
ceeded that of any English prince either before or 
since his time. No king of England was ever so 
opulent; none so able to support the S{^endour 
«nd magnilicence of a court i none had so many 
places of trust and profit to bestow ; and none, con- 
9et)uently> had his commands attoided with such 
implicit obedience. 

There was one pleasure to which William, as 
well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons, wa^ 
addicted, which was hunting. To indulge tNs 
in its utmost extent, he depc^ulated the county 
of Hants for thirty mHes, turning oot the rnfea- 
bttants, destroying all the villages, and making 
the wretched outcasts no comperwation for such 
Ml injury. In the time of the Saxon kings, all 
noUemen without distinction had a right to hunt' 
in the rc^al forests ; but William appropriated 
all these, and poblifhed very severe laws to pro- 
hibit his subjects from enaoaching on this part 
of his prerogative. The killing of a deer, . ft 
boar, or even a hare, was punished with the loss 
of the delinquent's eyes, at a time when the kill- 
ing of a man might be atoned for by paying a 
moderate fine or composition. 

As 
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As like lunges wcilth ^ power wne so great, 
IF Ruy tw ewjy supposed that the tidies of hi» 
mini^rcn were in pfpporricHi. Those of hii uor- 
rine brother Odo» bishop of Bsyeux, irere ao 
greet cti^t he resolved to purchue the pxpzcy. 
Fer this pyrpose, tgking the ^portunity of WiU 
livm'f absencf] he equij^xd a vessel at the Isle of 
Wighti OP bpard of which he sent immense 
tmasure^ aehI prepared for his embarlcadon i but 
*kewfs unfQrtpnKely detained by contrary winds. 
In the mean tinw William, having had inrima- 
tion of his design, resolved Go prevent the ex-> 
port9ti<w Qf 90 much wealth from hb dominioos; 
Accordingly, returning from Normandy, wherv 
he W4$ fhqn enaplqyed, he c«mc into England 
4( (he very instant his brother was stepping on 
kK>vd« ftnd imniedtatcly ordered him to be mada 
% pFtsQpcft H^9 pttenduit^ however, respecting 
the immunities of the church, scrupled to execute 
^is commandsi »o that the king himself was ob- 
liged with his own hands to seize-him. Odo^ di»- 
ConceTtcd fit so unexpected an interventiQii, ap* 
pealed to the popej who. he alleged, was ate 
pnly person upon earth to try a bbhop. To this 
ttx king replied, that he did not seize him as bi- 
ibop of Baycu^, but as the eati of Kent} and in 
^at capacity he oqxcted, and wouM have, an ac- 
count of his administration. He was therefore 
^nt prisonet into Normandy; and, notwithstand- 
ing aji the remonstrances and threats of Gregory, 
he was detained in custody during the remainder 
Qf'William's reign. 

William had scarcely put an end to this trans- 
tClion* when he felt a very severe blow in the 
death of Madlda. his queen ; and, as misfortunes 
genergVy t^ffi^ together, be received io^rmation. 

of 
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of a general insurrecrion in Maine, the nob3ity 
' of Tfhich had been always averse to the Norman 
government. Upon his arrival on the continent, 
he found that the insurgents had been secretly 
assisted and excited by the king of France, whose 
policy consisted in thus lessening the Norman 
power, by'creaiing dissen&inns among the nobles 
of its different provinces. Wilijam's displeasure 
was not a litcJe increased by the account he re- 
ceived of some railleries which that monarch had 
thrown out against him. It seems, that WiU 
liam, who was become corpulent, had been de- 
uincd in bed sonne time by sickness ; and Philip 
was heard to say., that he only lay in of a big 
belly. This so provoked the &iglish monarch, 
that he sent him word, he should soon be up, and 
would at his churching present such a number of 
tapers, as woukl set the kingdom of France in a 
flame. 

In order to perform this promise, he levied s 
strong army, and, entering the isle of France, de- 
stroyed and burned all the villages and houses 
without opposition. He took the town of Mante, 
which he reduced to ashes. But the piogress of 
these hostilities was stopped by an accident, which 
shortly after put an end to William's life. Hid 
horse chancing to place his fore-feet on some hot 
ashes, plunged so violently, that the rider was 
thrown forward, and bruised upon the pummel 
of the saddle to such a degree, that he sufferhi 
a relapse, and was obliged to return to Rouen. 
Findirg his illness increase, and being sensible of 
the approach of death, he began to turn his 
eyes to a future state, from which the pursuit 
of anvbirion hod long averted them. He was 
now struck v\ith remorse for all the crueltiei 
and 
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and depredations he had made: he en'le&vour-' 
cd to atone for his former oflrences, by lar^c 
presents to churches and monasteries, and bf 
giving liberty to many piisoncrs whom he un- 
justly detained. He was even prevailed on, though 
not without reluctance, to consent, with- his dy- 
ing breath, to the deliverance of his brother 
Odo, against whom he was cxcremrly incensed. 
He then bequeathed Normandy and Le Maine 
to his eldest son Robert, whom he. never loved s 
to Henry, he left five thousand ^tounds, and his 
mother's jointure, without the sniallcst terl-icory j 
and though he would not pretend to establish the 
succession of the crown of England, to which he 
now began to perceive that he had no title, he 
expressed his wish that it might devolve to his 
favourite son William, whom he immediately 
dispatched with letters to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, desiring his assistance. Having thus 
regulated his temporal affairs, he was conveyed 
in a litter to a little village near Rouen, where 
he might settle the concerns of his soul withouc 
ndse or interruption. It was there chat he died, 
in the sixty- first year of his age, after having, 
reigned fifty-two in Normandy, and twenty-one 
in England. His body was interred in the 
church at Caen, which he himself had founded: 
but his Interment was attended with a remark- 
able circumstance. As the body was carrying to 
the grave, the prelates and priests attending with 
the most awful silence, a man, who stood upon 
an eminence, was heard to cry out with a loud 
voice, and to forbid the interment of the body 
in a spot that had been unjustly seized by the 
Conqueror. " That very plape," cried the man, 
*' is the afea of my father's house ; and 1 now 
** summon 
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" fummoa the deponed sool before the divine tri- 
" bunal to do me justice, and to atone for so grcu 
•* an oppresiioa." The bishops and attcndann were 
struck wkfa the nun's intrepid conduct ; thcf in- 
quired into the truth of his cbtrge^ and, fimfing 
k iust, ^eed to stxisfy htm for the danu^;n he 
had sustained. 

WiUiam was a prince of great courage and 
capaci^f ambitioDt, politic, erne), vindicdTe, 
and rapacious. He was fond of glory, and par- 
simonious merely (at the purposes of ostentation. 
Though sudden aad impetuous in his eocetprises, 
he was coo), dcliberaie, and indefatigable in 
times of danger. He is said, by the Norman 
writers, to be above eight feet high, his body 
strong buik and welt |Moportionod, and his 
Arength such chat none of his courtiers could 
draw his bow. He talked litdei he was setdom 
affable to any except to Lanfranc^ archbisht^ of 
Canterbury J with him he was ever meek and 
gentle, — with all others, sccrn and austeic. Though 
he rendered himself formidabk to all, and odt>- 
OQ& to many, yer he had policy sufficient Ur 
transmit his power to posteriiy, and the throne 
is still occupied by his descendants. 
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Wh 



' ILUAMi surnamed Rirpus, from the CO' 
lour of his hair, bad no sooner received the lam 
kin^s- Irner to Lanfranc In his favour, than tw 
lustened to take nmsures for securing himself 
OQ the throne. Arriving, therefore, befow ihi 
- news of WilHsm's death had yet reached Eng^ 
land, his first care was, to take potsession oi tha 
rreasure left hy the king at Winchester, whidi 
tmcunted to the suni' of sixtj- thousand poandK 
He then addressed the primate, who had al3 
wmfi considered him with an eye of pectdiar 
affection, and who now, finding ctw jttscmssi'Of 

his 
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his claitn, instantly proceeded to the ceremony 
of his coronation. At the same time Robert, 
who had been appointed successor to Normandy, 
took peaceable possession of that government ; 
where his person was loved, and his accession 
long-defired. 

In the beginning of William Rufus's reign, 
the English began to think they had hithetto 
mistaken this prince's character, who had always 
appeared to them rude and brutal. He at first 
seemed to pay the utmost regard to the counsels 
of Lanfranc, the primate, which were _ mild and 
gentle, and constantly calculated for the benefit of 
the nation. Nevertheless, the Norman barons, 
who knew him better, perceived that he kept his 
disposition under an unnatural restraint, and that 
he only waited an opportunity for throwing off 
the mask when his power should be established. 
They were, from the beginning, displeased, at the 
division of the empiie by the late kingj they ea- 
gerly desired an union as before, and looked upon 
Robert as the proper owner of the whole. The 
natural disposition also of this prince was as pleas- 
ing to them, as that of William his brother was 
odious. Robert was open, gentrrous, and hu< 
mane ; he carried his facility to an excess, as he 
could scarcely find strength of mind to give any 
of his adhereocs the monificatton of a refusal 
But this was a quality no way disagreeable to 
those wlio expected to build their ambition on 
the easy pliancy of his temper. A powerful con- 
spiracy .was therefore carri^ on against William ; 
and Odo, the late king's brother, undertook to 
conduct it to maturity; 

"William, sensible of the danger that threatened - 
Um on all sides, eodcavourcd to gain the af^ec- 
lionr- 
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tions of the native Englishi whom he prevailed 
.upon, by promises of future good treatmchc, 
and- preference of the distribution of his favours, 
to espouse his interests. He was soon in the 
Beldi aod, at the head of a numerous armri 
showed himself in readiness to oppose all wtio 
.should dispute his pretensions. In the mean 
. time, Odo had written to Robert an account of 
the conspiracy in his favour, urging him to use 
dispatch, and exciting him, by the greatness of 
■.the danger, and the splendor of the reward . 
Robert gave the. most positive assurances of 

■ Speedy a^tancc ; but his indolence was not to 
-be escciKd by distant expectaiions. Instead of en>- 
-ploying his money in levies to support his friends 
.-in. England, he squandered it away in idle expenses, 
!and unmerited bencBcs, so thai: he procrastinated his 
.depanure till ihe opportunity was lost ; while Wil- 
liam £xened himsdfwith incredible- activity, todta- 
.sipaoe the confederacy before he could arrive. Nor 
was, this difficult to effect: .the conspirators had* 
in consequence of Roben's assurances, taken pos* 

.session of SDinc fortresses; but the appearance of 
the king soon reduced them to implore for mercy. 
He granted them their lives, but confiscated . «il 
their estates, and banished ihem the, kingdom. 

William, thus freed from ^11 danger of insur- 
rection, ind fixed in the peaceable possession of 
^ije kingdom, showed the first instance of his per- 
verse inclinations, in his ii^ratitiKJe to the £ng-> 
lish, who had secured him on thethronc. 

The death of Lanfranc, wliich feiUowed short- 
Jy after, took 6S all restraint from his incUna- 
.tions; and his mind now appeared in its natural 
deformity, , tyrannical and .unjust. He ordered 
a new surv(:y . to be taken isf- all -the lands .and 

■ VOL. 1. K property 
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property of the kingdom ; and whr rever (ic fbund 
them undervalued in the Df»omsday-book, he 
raised the proponion of taxes accordingly. Kvcra 
the privileges of the church, which were held 
very sacred in those times of ignorance, were 
' but a feeble rampart against his usUrpacions; he 
seized the vacant bishoprics, and openly put to 
sale such abbeys as he ihuoght proper. But, not 
contented with exerting his tyranny o^er his owi 
dominions, he was resolved tO' extend his autho- 
rity over those of hii brother. In consequence 
of this resolution, he appeared in Normandy, 
at the head of a numerous army -, but the nobi- 
Kty, on both sides, stroiigly connected by iri- 
terest and alliances, brought on an accommoda- 
tion. Among otht;r articles of this treaty, ic was 
agreed, that, in case either of the brothers shoukl 
die without issue, the survivor should inherit all 
his dominions. It v/as in vain that Henry, the 
other brother, remonstrated against this act of 
injustice; it was in vain that he took arms, and 
even defended a little fortress, on the coast of 
J<Jormandy, for some time, against their united 
assaults. He was at last obliged to surrender j and 
being despoiled of even the small patrimony that 
was. left him, he wan.iered about for some years, 
with a few attendants, and was often reduced to 
g cat poverty. 

It was in besieging this fortress, that a cir- 
cumstance or two have been r.elaied, whch scn« 
to mark the character of the two brothers. As 
William was taking the air one day'on horseback, 
at some distance from the camp, he perceived 
two horsemen riding out from the castle, who 
soon came up and. attacked him. lothe very 
first encounter, the king's horse being killed, 
ovcr- 
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overtuhie<3, and lay upon him in such a manner 
that he could not disengage himself. His an- 
tagonist, while he remained in this situation, 
lifted up his arm to dispatch him; when Wil- 
liam exclaimed, in a menacing tone, " Hold) 
*' villain! I am the king of England," The two 
soldiers were immcdiareiy seized with vene- 
ration and awe ; and, helping him up, accom- 
modated him wi:h one of their horses. William 
was not ungrateful for this service j he mounted 
the horse, and, ordering the soldier to fuliow, 
took him into his service. Soon after Robert 
had an occasion to show still greater marks of 
generosity ; for, hearing that the garrison was 
in great distress for want of water, he not only 
ordered that Henry should be permitted to sup- 
ply himself, but also sent him some pipes of 
win c for his own table. Rufus did not at all 
approve of this iil-timcd generosity ; but Robert 
answered his remonstrances by saying, ". Shall we 
suffer our brother to die with thirst ? Where 
shall we 6nd another when he is gone?" 

The intestine and petty discords that ensued 
upon this accommodation between Robert and 
Rufus, seem scarce worthy the atienrion of his- 
tory. They indeed produced more real calami- 
ties to the people, than splendid invasions or 
bloody battles, as the depredations of pttty ty- 
rants are ever more severely felt by the poor than 
the magnanimous projects of ambition. A rup- 
ture ensued between Rufus and Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, in which the latter was ultimately 
surprised, and slain, by a party from Alnwick 
castle. 

A new breach was made some time after be- a. d. losa. 
tween the brothers, in which Rufus found mcins 
K 2 to 
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to encroach still further upon Robert's possn* 
sions. An incursion from the Welch filled the 
AD. 1094. country of En^and with alarm; but they were 
ijuickly repelled, and obliged to find refuge in 
their nfitive mountains. A consfMracy of the 
Norman barons in England threatened serious 
consequences ', but their schemes were prcvrac- 
ed and frustrated. Robert Mowbray, earl of 
Northumberland, who was at the head of this 
, iplot, was . thrown into prison, where he died, 
after thirty years' confinement. The count of Et^ 
another conspirator, denying the charge, fooghc 
with his accuser, in prescrtce of the court, af 
Windsor, and being worsted in the combat,- was 
condemned to be castrated, and to have his eyes 
-put out. Every conspiracy , thus delected, servr 
ed to enrich the king, who took care to apply to 
his own use those treasures that had been amass- ' 
cd for the purpose of dethroning him. 

But the memory of these transient broils and 
unsuccessful treasons was now totally eclipsed by 
One of the most noted enterprises that ever adorn- 
ed the annals of nations, or excited the attenttoa 
of mankind} I mean the crusades, which were 
now first projected. Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens in Picatdy, was a man of great zeal, 
courage, and piety. He had made a pilgrimage 
to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld, 
with indignation, the cruel manner in which the 
Christians were treated by the Infidels, who were 
in possession of that place. Unable to suppress 
his resentment, upon his return he entertained 
.the bold design of freeing the whole country 
from the Mahometan yoke, and of restoring to 
the Christians the land where their religion was 
first propagated. He proposed bis views to 
Martin, 
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Martin II. at that time pope, who permitted 
rather than assisted this bold enthusiast in his 
aims. Peter, therefore, warmed with a zeat that 
knew no bounds, began to preach the crusade, 
and to excite the princes of Christendom to the 
recovery of the Holy Land. Bare-headed and 
bare-footed, he travelled from court to court, 
preaching as he went, and inflaming the ^eal of 
every rank of people. The fame of this d«ign 
being thus difiused, prelates, nobles, and princes, 
concurred in seconding it; and, at a council 
held at Clermont, where the pope hinisclf ex- 
horted to the undertaking, the whole assembly 
cried out with one voice, as if by inspiration. 
It is tkeiciU of God! It is the will of God ! From 
that time, nothing was seen but an universal 
migration of the western nations inRi the East; 
men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost 
alacrity, and bore the sign of the cross upon iheir 
right shoulder, as a mark of their devotion to 
the cause. In the midst of this universal ardour 
ihat was 3iflFused over Europe, men were not 
entirely forgetful of their temporal interest; for 
some, hoping a more ms^ni^cent settlement in 
the soft regions of Asia, sold their European 
property for whatever they could obtain, con- 
tented with receiving any thing for what they 
were predetermined to relinquish. Among the 
princes who felt and acknowledged this general 
spirit of enterprise, was Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy. The crusade was entirely adapted to 
bis inclinations and his circumstances; he was 
brave, z!;alous, covetous of glory, harassed by 
insurrections, and, what was more than all, na- 
turally fond of change. In order to supply 
puoRfy to defray the necessary charges of so ex.- 
K 3 pensivQ 
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pensive an undertaking, he offered to mpr^s^e 
his dukedom of Normandy to his brother Rufus 
for a stipulated sum of money. This sum, which 
was no greater than ten thousand marks, was 
readily promised by Rtifus, whose airbition was 
upon the watch to seize every advantage. He 
was no ways solicitous about raising the money, 
as he knew the riches of his clergy. From them, 
therefore, he forced the whole, — heedless of their 
murmurs, and aggravating his injustice by the 
pious pretences he made use of to cover his ex- 
tortions: thus equipping his brother for his ro- 
rfiantic expedition to the Holy Land, he more 
wisely, and more safely, took peaceable posses- 
sion of his dukedom at home. 

In this manner was Normandy once more umttd 
to England; and from this union, afterwardsi 
arose those numerous wars with France, which, 
for whole centuries, continued to depopulate 
both nations, without conducing in the end to 
increase the power of either. However, Rufus 
was HOC 3 little pleased with this acqui^^itionj he 
made a voyage to his new dominion, and took 
A.D. I09S. possession of it for five years, according to agree- 
ment with his brother. He also demanded of 
the king of France a part of the termory of 
Vexin, which he pretended was an appurtenance 
to his duchy, and even attempted to enforce his 
claims by arms. But, though the cession of 
Maine and Normandy greatly increased the king's 
territories, they added but little to his rc#powcr, 
4s his new subjects were composed of men of in- 
dependent spirits, more ready to dispute than 
obey his commands. Many were the revolts 
and insurrections which he was obliged to quell 
in pi:rsoni and no sooner was one conspiracy 
suppressed. 
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supprrsscd, than another rose to give him fresh 
disquirtiidc. 

In the miHst of these foreign troubles, he found 
himself involved in a disagieeablc quarrel with 
Anselm, archbiahnp of Canterbury, a prelate 
of a haughcy disposition, and extremely tena- 
cious of the rights of the clergy. There was at 
that time a schism in the church, betwt;en Ur- 
ban and Ciemenr, who both pretended to the 
papacy ; anii Anselm, who had already acknow- 
ledged Uiban, was determined, without the king's 
consent, to introduce his authdrity into Eng- 
land. William, who, imitating his father's exam- 
ple, had prohibired his subjects from recog- 
nising any pope whom he had not previously 
approved, was enraged at Anselm's pretensions. 
A synod was summoned at Rockingham, for de- 
posing the pjelaic; bur, instead of obeying the 
king, the members of it declared, that none but 
the pope could inflict a censure on their primate. 
To this was soon after added a fresh offence. 
Anselm being required to furnish his quota of 
soldiers for an intended expedition against the 
Welch, reluctantly complied ; but he sent ihem 
so ill equipped, that Rufus threatened him with 
a prosecution. As the resentments on both sides 
were increased, their mutual demands were raised 
in proportion, till at length their anger pro-, 
ceeded to recrimination i and Anselm, findin;^ 
it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, dcsiied 
pcrmiisinn to retire to Rome. This request the 
king very readily complied with ; but. in order 
to mortify the prelare yet more, he sent an officer 
to search his ba^age after he was on board, 
and to seiae all his money, on pretence of a kvv 
which forbade the exportation of silver. Not 
S- 4 content 
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content with this, he ordered all his cerrtporalittw 
to be confiscated', and actually kept possession o5 
them the remaining part of his life. 

This open infringeqicnt of what were then 
considered as rights of the church, served to ex- 
asperate the pope, as well as all the ecclesiastics 
of his own dominions, against him. Urban even 
menaced him with the sentence of excommuni- 
cation; but he was too earnestly engaged in the 
crusade to attend to any other business. Ruftis, 
therefore, liiile regarded those censures, which- 
he found were inefieciual: he had but very hctle 
religion at best; and the amazing infatuation of 
the times inspired him wiih no very high ideas 
of the wisdom of its professors. It is reported of 
him, that he once accepted fifty marks of a Jew^ 
whose sen had been converted to Christianityi 
and who engaged him by that present to assist \i) 
bringing back the youth to Judaism. William 
cmpTpyed both menaces and persuasion to that 
purpose; but, finding his efforts inptFectual, he" 
sent for the father, and informing him that the 
new convert was obstinate in his faith, he returned 
him half the rnoney, and kept the rest for his 
pains. At another time^ he is said to have sent 
for some learned Christian theologians and some 
Jewish rabbles, and bade them (airly dispute the 
points of their religion beforp him. He was 
peifcctly indifferent, ht said, whiph should pre- . 
vail ; he had his ears open to both, and he* wu^ild 
pmbrace that docuine, which, upon comparison, 
should be foupd suppoited on the most solid 
■ arguments. ' 

In this panner Rufus proceeded, careless of 

approbation or censure, ind only intent upon 

^tending his dominions, cither by purchase or 

contjucst; 
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CrtK^uest, The carl of Poictou and Guienne, 
cnBamed wiih a desire of going upon ihc crusade,' 
had gathered an immense multitude for that ex- 
pedirion, but wanted money to forward his pre- 
parations. He had recourse therefore to Rufus, 
and offered to mortgage a!i his dominions, with- 
out much considering what would become of his 
unhappy subjects that he thus disposed of. ' The 
king acccpccd this offer with his usual avidity, 
and had prepared a fleet and an army, in order 
B) take possession of the rich provinces- thus con- 
signed to his trust. But a:i accident put an end 
CO all his ambitious projects, and served to rid 
the world of a mercenary tyrant. His favourite 
amusement was hunting, almost the- only relaxa- 
tion of princes in those rude times, when the 
other arts of peace were but little cultivated. 
The New Forest was generally the scene of hii 
sport; and there he usually spent those hours 
which were not employed in business (rf a more 
serious nature. One day, as he was mounting 
his horse in order to take his customary amuse- 
ment, he is said to have been stopped by a monk, 
who warned him, from some dreams he had the 
night before, to abstain from that day's diversion. 
Hufis, smiling at his superstition, ordered him 
Co be paid &r his zeal, but desired him to have 
more favourable dreams for the future. Thus, 
setting forward, he began the chase, attended by 
Walter Tyrtel, a French knight, famous for ar- 
chery, who always accompanied him in these eif- 
cursions. Towards sunset, they found themselves 
separated from the rest of their retinue i and the 
king dismounted, either through fatigue, or in 
expectation of a fresh horse. Just at that instant, 
^ stag bounded out before him ; and Rufus, diaw- 
* ing 
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ii^ his bow, woundpd the animal, yet not so 
, mortally but that ic Bed ; while he followed, in 
hopes of seeing it fall. As the seccing sun beamed 
in his face, he held up his hands before his eycs» 
and stood in that postu.-r, when Tyriel, who had 
been cngjgcd in the same pursuit, let fly an ar- 
row, which glancing from a tree, struck the king 
to the hcait. He dropt dead instantaneously, 
while the innocent author of his death, terrified 
at the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened 
to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and joined 
the crusade that was tlien setting out for Jerusa- 
lem. William's b.-;dy, being fnind by some 
countrymen passing through tlie foresr, was laid 
across a horse, and carried to Winchester, wlicre 
it was next day .interred in the cathedra], with-' 
out ceremony, or any marks of respect. Few 
lamented his fate, and none of the courtiers at- 
tended his funeral. 

It requires no great art to draw the character 
of a prince whose vices were compensated by 
scarce lone virtue, Rufus was a perfidious, en- 
croaching, and a dangerous neighbour; an unkind 
and ungenerous relation; a rapacious, and yet a 
prodigal prince. However, there remain to this 
day some monuments of his public spirit; the 
Tower, Westminster-hall, and London biidgc, 
were all built by him, and are evidences that the 
treasures of government were not all expended 
in vain. William Rufus was slain in the thir- ' 
teenth year of hii reign, and about the fortieth of 
his age. As he never was married, he left no 
legitimate is^uc behind him j (he succession, there- 
fore, of course devolved upon Robert, his cider 
brother ; but he was then too distant to assert ha 
pretensions. 
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Hehkt I. surnamed Beau-clgic. 

X HERE were now two competitors for the 
crown, — Robert, who had engaged in the holy 
war, and Henry, the yoimg'est brother, who con- 
tinued at home. Had Robert been in Normandy 
when William died, there is no doubt, from the 
popularity of his character, and from the treaty 
formerly concluded between the two brothers, but 
that he would have been elected without opposi- 
tion. This valiant and generous prince having led 
his followers into Palestine, and there distin- 
guished himself by his courage, his affable dispo- 
sition, and unbounded gencroi^ity, after the taking 

of 
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orjerusalfrn,bcgifi:tt> think of renirning hoinf, 
and of <rfij(>ying 'in-fPiffS^uillicjr thar glory which 
he had acquired in'thc field 'against .the infidels. 
But, instciid of takiiig the most difeci road to 
En^and, he passed through Italy, where he be- 
came acquainted with Sibylla, daughter of count 
Conversano, a lady of cckbraied beauty ; and, 
'ay, in her company, 
ve been employed in 

who had been hunt- 
llis brother was slain, 
if the occasion, and 
solved to secure the 
w 10 be the beit as- 
5. Williani de Bre- 
teuil, who had the care of the treasury, informed 
of the king's death, opposed himself boldly to 
Henry's pretensions. lie ventured to assure 
Henry, that the money in his custody, as well 
as the crown, belonged to his eider brother, and 
that he was resolved to continue firm in his just 
allegiance. The dispute was on the point of pro- 
ducing bloodshed, when several df Henry's par- 
tisans arriving, compelled Brctcuil to surrender 
the trcasuie, with a part of which they, in all 
probability, hoped to be rewarded for their ser- 
vice. Being possessed of this, without losing 
timCj he next hastened to London, where he pro- 
cured himself to be proclaimed king, and in* 
stantly proceeded to the exercise of the royal dig- 
nity. The barons, as well as the people, acqui- 
esced in a claim which they were unprepared to 
resist, and yielded obedience from the fears of 
tmii'icdtate danger. 

Whencvei 
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- Whencwr there is a dispured throne, the peo- 
ple gcfierally become umpires, and thus regain a 
part of chose natural rights of which they might 
bav* been deprived. Henry easily forcsawj that, 
to secure his usm-ped title, his subjects were to be 
indulged, and that his power could only find se- 
curity in cheir , aficctions. His first care, there- 
fore, was to make several concts»ckns in their' fa- 
vour. He granted them a charter, establishing 
the churches in possession of all their immunities ; 
pbolilhiae those excessive fines which used to ht 
cxacK^, f ron^ heir^ j granting his barons, and mi- 
litary tenanttj the power of bequeathing their 
money by will ; remitting all debts due to the 
crowfl i offering a pardon for ail former gfFences, 
and promising to conRrm and observe all thf 
Jaws of Eldward the Confessor. These conces- 
sions pleastd the clergy and the people, while the 
king, who meant only to observe them while his 
power was in dispute, boasted of the lenity of his 
government. 

Stijl farther to ingratiate himself with the peo- 
ple, Hsnry expelled from court all the itiinisters 
of his brother's debauchery and atbitrary power ; 
be stripped Ralph Flambard, who had been his 
brother's principal favourite, and consequently ob- 
noxious to the people, of his dignity, and had 
him confined to the Tower. But what gave 
him the greatest share of popularity was his re- 
calling Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had been banished during the last reign, to hit 
former dignity and his favour. One thing only 
remained to confirm his claims widiout danger 
.of a rivaJL The English still remembered their 
Saxon nnonarchs with gratitude, and beheld them 
excluded the throne witii regret. There still re- 
mained 
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mained some of the descendants of that fevou- 
iite line, and, among others, Matilda, the niece 
of Edgsr Athclingi which lady, having declined 
all prettnbions to royalty, was bred up in a con- 
vent, and had actually taken the veil. Upon 
her Henry first fixed his eyes as a proper con- 
sort, lay whose means the long breach between 
the Saxon and Norman interests would be finally 
united. It only remained to get over the scru- 
ple of her being a nun ; but this a council, de- 
Voted to his interests, readily admitted ; and 
Matilda being pronounced free to marry, the 
nuptials weic celebrated with great pomp and 
solemnity. 

It was at this unfavourable juncture that Ro- 
bert-returned from abroad, and, after taking pos. 
•session of his native dominions, laid his claim to 
the crown of England. But he was now, as in all 
his former attemp:s, too late for success. How- 
ever, as he was a man of undaunted resolution, 
he seemed resolved to dispute his pretensions to 
the last; atid the great fame he had acquired tn 
the East, did not a little serve to' forward his en- 
deavours. He was also excited to these resolu- 
tions by Flambard, who had escaped from the 
Tower; together with several others, as well of 
the Norman as the Enghsh nobility. Even the 
seamen weie affected with the general popularity 
of his name, and revolted to him with the greatest 
part of a fleet that had been equipped to oppose 
his passage. Henry, who outwardly pretended 
to slight all these preparations, yet had penetra- 
tion enough to perceive, that his subjects fluc- 
tuated in their inclinations between him and his 
brother. In this emergency, he had recourse to 
the bigotry of the people to oppose their sen- 
timents 
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TiTTifnrs of justice. He paid dilfgent court to 
Anselm, who=e sanctity and wisdom he pi-c- 
■tcniifd to revere; and this prelate, in return, em- 
ployed all his credit in securing him on the 
ihrone. He ECriiplcd not to assure the nobles of 
the king's sinctrity in his profesbions of justic.-, 
and even rode tii rough the ranks of the army» 
recommending to the soldiery the defence o^ their 
king, and proiiiiiing to see their valour rewarded. 
Thus the people were retained in tlicir allegiance 
to the usurper, and the army marched cheerfully 
forward to meet Robert and hi^ forces, which 
were landed in safety at Portsmouth. When 
the two armies Came in sight, they both seemed 
rqually unwilling CO hazaid a battle ; and their 
leaders, who saw that much more would be lose 
than gained by such a conflict, made proposals 
for an accommodation. This, after the removal 
of a few obstacles, was agreed to; and it was 
stipulated, that Robert, upon the payment of a 
certain sum, should resign his pretensions to Eng- 
land; and that if cither of the princes died with- 
out issue, the other should succeed to his domi- 
nions. This treaty being ratified, the armies 
on each side weic disbanded; and Robert hav- 
ing lived two months in the utmost harmony 
with his brother, returned in peace to hb own 
dominions. 

But it was not in the power of formal treaties 
to bind up the resentment of a monarch, who 
knew himself injured, and found it in his power 
to take revenge. Henry soon showed his rcso'n- 
tion to punish all the heads of the party wiiich 
-had tdtely o[;poscd him; and this he did, under 
dififerent pretexts, and by repeated prosecutions. 
1 he carl of Shrewsbury, Arnul£ de iviontgomcry, 
and 
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A.D. ii()3.and Koger» earl of Lancascer, were banished the 
kingdom, with the confUcations of their esutes. 
Robert de Pontcfracr, Robert de Mallet, Wil- 
liam dc Warene, and the earl of Cornwall, were 
treated with equal severity; so that Robert, find- 
ing his fri nds thus oppressed, came over to Eng- 
land to intercede in their behalf. Henry received 
him very coollvj and assembled a council to de? 
liberate in what manner he should be treated; so 
that Robcit, finding his own liberty to be in dan- 
ger, was glid to ask permission to return; which, 
however, was not granted him till he cooBented 
-to give up his pension. 

But the consequences of Robert's indiscretion 
were not confined to his own si^ety alone j as he 
was . totally averse to bubiness, and only studious 
of the more splendid amusements or employ- 
ments of life, his affairs every day began to wear 
■a worse appearance. His servants pillaged him 
without compunction; and he is described s» 
lying whole days a-bed for want of cloaths, of 
which they had robbed him. His subjects were 
treated still more deplorably; for, being under 
the command of petty and rapacious tyrants, who 
plpndcred them without mercy, the whole coun-. 
-try was become a scene of violence and depreda- 
tion. It was in this miserable exigence that the 
Normans at length had recourse to Henry, froiB 
whose wise administration of hts own dominions 
they expected a similitude of prosperity, should 
he take the reins of theirs. l;ienry very readily 
promised tq redress their grievances, as he knew - 
it would be the direct method to second his owp 

A.D. 1105. ambition. The year ensuing, therefore, he land- 
ed in Normandy with a strong army, took sOfcie 
of the principal towns, and stiovyedt, by U}c ra- 
pidity 
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pi()it]r of his pn^ress, that he meditated the en- 
tire conquest of the country. 

Robert, who had already mortgaged, or given 
away the greatest part of his demesne, spent his 
time in the most indolent amusements, and look- 
ed upon the progress of Henry with .an eye of 
perfect indifference. But being at last roused 
from his lethargy, and finding his affairs in a 
desperate situation, he took the strange resolu- 
tion of appealing, in person, to Henry's natural 
affections, which this brave, imprudent ' man, 
estimated by the emotions of his own heart. 
Henry received him, not only with coolness, but 
contempt; and soon taught him, that no virtues 
trill gain that man esteem who has forfeited his 
pretensions to prudence. Robert, thus treated 
with indignity, quitted his brother in a transport 
of rage, expressing an ardent purpose of revenge j 
to which Henry paid no sort of regard. • 

Robert was resolved, however, to show him- 
self formidable, even in the most distressed state 
of his circumstances. Possessed with high ideas 
of chivalry, which his expedition to the Holy 
Lahd served to heighten, he was willing to, re- 
trieve hb affairs by valour, which he had lost by 
indolence. Being supported by the earl of Mor- 
taigne and Robert dc Belcsme, Henry's invete- 
rate enemies, he raised an army, and approached 
his brother's camp, with a view of finishing, by 
a decisive battle, the quarrel between them. 
While the two armies were yet in sight of each 
other, some of the clergy employed their media- 
tion to bring on a treaty j but as Henry insisted 
upon Robert's renouncing the government of 
-his dominions entirely, and one half of the reve- 
nue, all accommodation was n/jccied with dia- 

VOL. I. L dain. 
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dain, and bodi sides prqtared for batUi^ -Rp* 
belt was now entered on that 5ccne of acdon in 
vluch he chiefly gloiied. and in which be vas 
always known to exceL He animated hi$ little; 
army by his example, and led them to- the eor 
counter with that spirit which had formerly rnadiC 
the infidels ^tremble. I'here was no withstand- 
ing his first shock; that quarter of the£n^h 
army where he made the impressioa gave way^ 
and he was nearly on die point of gaining a.- com- 
plete victory. But it was different on thac quar- 
ter where Bclesme commanded j he was put t^ 
flight &y one of the king's generals, who aifo 
advancing himself with a fresh, body of horse toi 
sustain his centre, his whole army rallied ; whjIiB 
Robert's forces, exhausted and broken, ^e 
ground on every side, in spite of all his em>it» 
and acts of personal valour. But though he, 
now saw, his army defeated, and numbers falling 
round him, yet he refused to find safety by fli^c, 
or turn his back upon an enemy that he stiildisi 
dained. He was taken . prisoner, with near ten, 
thousand of his men, and all the considerable, 
batons who had adhered to his misfbrtutics. 
This victory was followed by the final reducdon. 
pf Normandy, while Henry returned in triumph 
to England, leading with him his captive bro-, 
ther, who, aftfer a life of bravery, generosity, and 
truth, now found himself not only deprived of ' 
his patrimony and his friends, but also of his' free* 
dom. Henry, unmindful of his brother's former 
magnanimity with regard to him, detained hira 
a prisoner during the remainder of his lifc> which' 
was no less than twenty-eight^ years; and he died 
in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorganshire It 
is even said by &orac, that he was deprived oC 

his 
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his sight by a rcd-hoc copper bason, applied to 
his eyes j while his brother attempted to stifle 
riie reproaches of his conscience, by founding the 
abbey of Reading, which was then considered 
as a sufficient atonement for every degree of bar- 
barity. 

■ The first step Henry took, after hb return td 
England, was to reform some abuses which had 
crept in among his" courtiers j for, as they' were 
allowed by the feudal law to live upon the king'3 
tenants whenever he travelled, they, under co- 
lour of this, committed all manner of ravages- 
with imptinity. To remedy this disorder, he 
jjublished an edict, punishing with the loss of 
sight all such as should, undc/ pietexc of royal 
authority, commit any depredation in the places 
through which they passed. Some disputes also 
concerning ecclesiastical affairs, which were sup- 
ported by AnseliT^ the archbishop of Canterbury^ 
were compromised and adjusted. Henry was 
contented to resign his right of granting ecclesi- 
astical investitures, but was allowed to receiv<i' 
homage from bis bishops for all their temporal 
properties and privileges. The marriage of priests 
also was prohibited, and laymen were not allowed 
to marry within the seventh degree of affinity. 
The laity were also prohibited from'wearing long 
hair, a mode of dress to which the clergy showed 
* the utmost aversion. 

These regulations served to give employment 
to Henry in his peaceful intervals ; but the ap-* 
preheiKions which he had from the dissatisfaction 
of hb Norman subjects, and his fears fvt thd 
succession, gave him too much business to per- 
mit any long intervals of relaxation. His princi- 
pal concern was to prevent his nephew, William^ 

X.8 lb€ 
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the son of Robert, from succeeding to the cr&wil, 
in prejudice of William, his own son^ for whom 
he was solicitous to secure it. His nephew was 
but six years of age, when he committed him 
to the care of Helie de Sc. Saen ; and this noble- 
man discharged his trust in his education with a 
degree of fidtlity uncommon at the barbarous 
period we are describing. Finding that HenrjT' 
was desirous of recovering possession of his pu- 
pil's person, he withdrew, and carried him to Ihc 
court of Fulk, count ofAnjou, who gave him 
protection. This noble youth, wandering fi'om 
court to court, evaded aU the arts of his power- - 
ful uncle, who was not remiss in trying every 
method of seizing him, cither by treaty or iniJ- 
midacion. In this struggle, Lewis, the kbig of 
France, took the young adventurer's part, and 
endeavoured to interest the pope in his quarrel. 
Failing in this, he endeavoured to gain, by force 
of arms, what his negotiations could not obtain. 
A war endued between him and Henry, in which 
many slight battles were fought, but attended 
with no decisive consequences. In one of these^ 
which was fought at Noyon, a city that Lewis 
had an intention to surprise, the valour both of 
the nephew and the uncle were not a little con- 
spicuous. This young man, who inherited all 
his father's bravery, charged the van of the £ng- 
lish army with such impetuosity, that'it fell back 
upon the main body> commanded by the king 
in person, whose utmost efforts were unequal to 
the attack. Still, however, exerting all his en- ' 
deavours to stem the torrent of the enemy that 
was pouring down upon him, a Norman knight, 
whose name was William Crispin, discharged at 
his head two such furious strokes of a sabre, that 

his 
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his lielmet was cut through, and his head severely 
wounded. At the sight of his own blood, which 
pushed down his visage,' he was animated to a 
double exertion of his strength, and retorted the 
blow with such force, that his antagonist was 
brought to the ground, and taken prisoner.. This 
decided the victory in favour of the English, who 
pursued the Fiench with great slaughter; and it 
^Iso served to bring on an accominodation soon 
after, in which the intei'cscs of his nephew werp 
entirely neglected. From this period, till the 
time of that brave youth's death, which hap- 
pened about eight years after, he appears tohavcA.D.!] 
been employed in ineffectual struggles to gain 
those dominions to which he had the most jusc 
hereditary claims, but wanted power to back his 
pretensions. 

Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry, and 
promise a long succession of felicity. He was 
in peaceable possession of two powerfiil states^ 
and had a son who was acknowledged undisputed 
heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, whom he 
loved most tenderly. His daughter Matilda waS 
also married to the emperor Henry V. of Gcrr 
many, and she had been sent to that court while 
yet but eight years old, for her education. All 
his prospects, however, were at once clouded 
by unforeseen misfortunes and accidents, which 
tinctured his remaining years with misery. "^^ 
king, from the facility with which he usurped 
the crown, dreading that his family might be 
subverted with the same ease, took care to havri 
his son recognised as his successor by the states of 
England, and carried him over to Normandy to 
receive the homage of the barons of that duchy. 
After performing this requisite ceremony, Henry , 
J. 3 returning 
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returning triumphantly to England, , brought with 
jiim a numerous retinue of die chief nobill^, 
jvho seemed to share in his successes. In one 
of llle ''vessels of tijc fleet, his son, ant} sever?) 
- young noblemen, the companions of his pleai 
sures, went together to render the passage mor^ 
agreeable. The king set sail from Barflcur, and 
was soon carried by a fair wind out of sight of 
land. The prince was detained by some acci- 
dent; and his sailors, as well as their captain Fil^ 
Stephen, having spent the interval in drinking, 
. }]ecame so disordered, that they ran the ship upoi^ 
a rock, and immediately it was dashed to pieces. 
The prince was put into the boat, and might havo 
escaped, had he not been called back by the crie; 
of Maude, his natural sister. He was at first 
conveyed out of danger himself, but could not 
Jeave a person so dear to perish without an effort 
to save her. He, therefore, prevailed upon the 
sailors to row back and take her in. The ap- 

E roach of the boat giving several others, whQ 
^ been left upon the wreck, the hopes' of sav- 
ing their lives, numbers leaped in, and thp whole 
went to the bottom. Above an hundred and 
forty young noblemen, of the principal families 
pf.England and Normandj, were lost on this oCt, 
casion. A butcher of Roueo was the only ppr- 
son on board who escaped ; he clung to the mas^ 
and was taken up the next morning by soma 
fishermen. , Fitz Stephen, the captain, while thfl 
butcher was thus buffeting the waves for his life, 
swarn up to hitn, and inquired if the prince was 
yet living ; when being told that he had p&i 
rishcd, '* Then I will not out-live, him," said the 
captain, and imir^edlatcly sunk to the bottom. 
Thp shrieks of (hcse unfortunate people wc];^ 
heard 
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\iiii^ from the shore, and the noise evtti reached 
the king's ship, but the cause was thentinknqwn. 
Henry entertained hopes for three days that hii 
ttjn-was put into some distant port bf England j 
■but *hen certain intelligence of the calamicy was 
tJTDtJght him, he fainted away, and was never 
ti^en to smile from that momenc to the day of liis 
tiwth. 

The rest of this prince's life seems a mere blank t 
liis restless desires having now nothing left worth 
toiliHg for, he appeat'ed more fond of repose thah 
ambition. His daughter Matilda, however, be- 
coftiing a widow by the death of the emperor^ he 
hiarried her a second time to Geoffry Plantagenet, 
eldest son of the count of Anjou, and endea- 
voured to insure her accession, by obliging his 
barons to recognise her as the heir of all his do- 
mihibnsi Some time after, that princess was dc-- 
livered 6f i son, whofeceived the name of Henry a 
afid tht king, farther to insure her succession, 
taused all the nobility of England and Notmandy 
to renew their former oaths of allegiance. The 
barons of these times were ready enough to swfcar 
whatever the monarch commanded ; but, it seems, 
they observed it no longer thaa while they were 
compelled to obey. Henry did not long survi^'e 
these endeavours to secure the succession in his 
family. He was seized with a sudden illness at 
St. Denis, a little town in Normandy, from eat- 
ing too plentifully of lampreys, 3 dish he was par- 
ticularly fond of. He died in the sixty-seventh O"- 1. 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, "^'* 
leaving, by wilt, his daughter Matilda heiress of 
jdl his dominions. 

If we consider Henry's character impartially, 
WC staH find more to admire than to love in it. ■ 
1,4 Ic 
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Ic cannot be doubted, but chat he was a wue and 
a valiant prince; and yet our hearts revolt against 
his success, and follow the unfortunate RoExrt 
even to his captivity. Henry's person was manly, 
his countenance engaging, his eye dear, serene, 
and penetrating. By his great progress in litera- 
ture, he had acquired the name of Beau-clerc, or 
the Scholar: and such was the force of his elo- 
quence, that, after a conference with him, the 
pope is said to have given him the preference to 
all the other princes of Europe, He was much 
addicted to women, and left behind him a nume- 
rous spurious of^pring. Hooting, also, was one 
of his favourite amusements : ana he is accused of 
augmenting the forests which had been apprcmri- 
ated during the former reigns for that diversion. 
His justice also sfcmed to approach to cruelty* 
stealing was first made capitd in his reign ; and 
false coining was punished with death and mutila- 
tion. He first granted the city of London a char- 
ter and privileges; and, from this first concession, 
we may date the origin of English liberty, suph af 
we find it at this day. . 
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^S eveiy expedient was used during the life 
of the late king to fix the succession m his fa- 
mily, he, among others, thought that the ag- 
grandising hb nearest relations would not be an 
impolitic step. He only dreaded the designs of 
Robert and his adherents, no way mistrusting 
any attempts from another quarter. With these 
views, he was very liberal in heaping ^vours 
upon the children of his sister Adela, who had 
been married to the count of Blois. He thought 
they would be the strongest safeguard to proKcc 
hm Ufita the as{uring attempts of his brother. 
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or his postericy; and he was resolved to load 
ihem with favours, as being too far removed 
from the crown to entertain any hopes of suc- 
ceediDgj';ih ihetc designs to obtain k : in pursu- 
ance {^this jJan.Tie Ead, some years before his. 
deariv-^iraritcd Stephen and Henry, the two 
youngest "-of his sisrer's sons, into England, and 
rece^ri thenn with gccac honour and., esteem. 
Tiimfctng that he could never do toa'-much to 
ictwe. their affections, he married Stephen to 
ih^iaughier and heiress of Eustace, count of 
BOi^Jgne, who brought him an immeose for- 
turoi_I He conferred on him the great estates for- 
fcg^% Robert Mallet in England, and by the 
caaEofiMortaigne in Normandy. Nor was Ste- 
pbmS-iirather,. Henry, without his share in the 
kft^&-;iiberalities. He was created abbot of 
CSoionburyj and-.bbho|> of Winchester'; so that; 
the rwn brothers -were thus become i^ ^r the 
' most powerful subjects in the kingdom. 

Such great .riches, so mtch power, and the 
consciousness of abilities, were the first incen- 
tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at bo great 
distance from the throne by birth, and perceiv- 
ing th« success of his uncle's tiJttrpitiOHi he rt- 
solved to run the same career^ and Btrilce for tht 
crown. For this purpose, even doling the kiog't 
^fc'tkne, he used all bis arts to procure poptdo^ 
fhy^ and to cultivate the affections of the Eng- 
lish fiobility. By his bravery, activity, and v^uf, 
he acquired the esteem of the barons} by hi& 
■generoGicy and familiar address ht obtained the 
iove of the people. No sooner, therefore, was 
the king known to be dead, than Stephen, con* 
scio«» of his own power and influence, resolved 
io sccuie lo himseU the possessionef Mfia£ he so 
V' long 
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long desired. He immediately liastened from 
Normandy, where he then was, and, scDting sail 
for England, landed at Dover. But there the 
citizens, apprised of his intent, shut their gaiei 
against him. From thence he ;wenc on to Can^ 
cerbury, where he was treated with the tike disre^ 
fipect; but, passing on, he arrived at London, 
where he was immediately saluted king by aH 
the lower ranks of the people- Being thus se- 
cure of the populace, his next step was to gairi 
over the clergy; and for that purpose, his bro- 
ther, the bishop of Winchester, exerted all hit 
.'influence among them with great success. The 
archbishop of Canrerbury, as he had taken the 
oaths of allegiance to Matilda, seemed for a 
while to stand outj but Hugh Bigod, stewani 
ot the household, averring, upon oath, that the 
late king had expressed his intentions to makifi 
Stephen his heir, the archbishop anointed him 
wiuiout farther scruple. Thus was Stephen 
made king, by one of those speedy revolutions 
which ever mark the barbarity of a state in which 
they are customary. The people acquiesced in 
his claims from his popularity; the clergy al- 
lowed them, being influenced by the intrigues 
of his brother ; ana the nobility acknovledgt^d a 
king, from the weakness of whose title they 
might derive power to themselves. 

The first acts of an usurper' are always p<^ular, 
Stephen, in order to secure his tottering throne, 
passed a charter, granting several privileges to 
the different orders of the state. To the nobility, 
a permission to hunt in the royal forests; to the 
clergy, a speedy filling ofall vacant benefices; 
and to the people, a restoradon of the laws of 
Edward 
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Ed«aid the Confessor. To fix himself still more 
securely^ he took possession of the royal treasures 
at Winchester, and had his title ratified by the 
pope with a part of the money. 

A crowQ thus gained by usurpation was to 
be kept only by repeated concessions. The no* 
bility and the clergy, in propor.tion as they were 
indulged in one demand, only prepared to find 
out others. The barons, in return for their sub- 
mission, required the right of fortifying their 
casdes, and putting themselves in a posture of 
defence; nor coUld the king refuse his consenc 
CO such exorbitant demands, as their opposition 
might be fatal. The clergy imitated the same 

girnicious example; and, in a short time, .all 
ngUnd was filled with these independent for* 
cresses, which the noblemen garrisoned with their ' 
own vassals, or with mercenary bravoes hired from 
the continent: nothing could exceed the misery 
which the kingdom must have been reduced to 
at that terrible period of aristocracy .Unbounded 
rapine was exercised upon ^e people for the 
muntenance of those troops; the privatt ani" 
mosidcs of the nobility were productive of wars 
in every quarter; the erection of one castjc proved 
(he immediate cause of building many more; 
and the whole country presented a scene of petty 
tyranny and hostile preparation. It was in vain 
jLD.n38.diat a victory gained by the king over the Scots 
at Northallerton promised to allay the murmurs 
of the people; their miseries were risen to toq 

¥eat a height for such brilliant successes to remove, 
he prince having usurped the throne without a 
title, was obliged to tolerate in others that injustice 
by whict) he had hiqiself risen to the throne. 

No? 
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Not only real, but imaginary grievances were 
added, to raise the discontents of the people, 
and Bll the country with complaints against go- 
vemmcilt. The clergy, whose power had been 
firmly established on the ruins of the regal au- 
thwity, began, tn imitation c£ the lay-barons, 
to build castles, and entertain garrisons, sensible 
that their sacred pretensions would be more im- 
plicitly obeyed when their temporal power was 
sufficient to enforce them. Stephen, who now 
too late perceived the mischiefs attending the 
multiplied citadels, resolved to begin with de- 
stroying those of the clergy, whose profession 
seemed to be averse to the duties of war. Tak- 
ing, therefore, the pretence of a fray, which 
had risen between the retinue of the bishop of. 
Salisbury and that of the earl of Bretagne, he 
seized that prelate, and obliged both him and 
the bishop ot Lincoln to deliver up their casdes 
which they had lately erected. This the whole 
. body of the clergy considered as a breach of that 
charter which he had granted upon his accession; 
they loudly murmured against this infraction; 
and even Jic bishop of Winchester, his brother, 
resolved to vindicate the privileges of the church, 
which he pretended were openly violated. A 
synod was assembled, in which the disgraced 
prelates openly inveighed against the king. But 
he, instead of answering the charge in person, 
sent one of his barons to plead his cause, and 
intimidate his accusers. 

It was in this critical situation of Stephen's af- 
&irs, that accounts wrre brought him of Ma- . 
tilda's landing in England, with a resolution ^o 
dispossess him, and regain the crown. Matilda, 
upon the death of the late king, being then in 
Mormandy, 
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Norfhandf, fbtind herself totally unabte to dp-- 
pose the rapid progress of tier rival. She wa» 
Dot less unfortunate in her continental coiiytcc- 
ttons than m those at home. The Norman ba- 
rons, unwilling to have the union with England 
disaolved, almost unanimously declared- for Ste- 
phen, and put him in possession of their govern" 
racnt i while Gcoffry himself, Matilda's husband, 
-ivas content to resign his pretensions^ and to 
icceivc a pension fiom the English king. He 
bad not, hawever^ long acquiesced in this com- 
promise, when he was incited to a renewal of 
hi& wife's claims by Robert carl of Gloucester, 
natural son of the late king, a nobleman who 
had^ £rom the beginning, opposed the accession 
of< Stephen, and only waited a Bt opportunity to 
begin an insurTecCion. This haughty bsron, 
having at length settled with his fiicnds the pro- 
- ject ot an. opposition, retired to the continent, to 
the coure of Matilda, and from, ihcncc sent the 
Icing: a defiance,- solemnly renouncing . his alle^ 
gtance; It was not long before he was in a ca-* 
pacity effectually to . second his declarations ; for, 
sensible of the power of his party in England^ 
h? landed, together with Matilda, whose claims' 
he.professed to support, upon theco'ast of Sussex. ' 

, The whole of Matilda's rttinue, upon this oc-> 
casion, amounted to no more that^. a hundred 
and forty knights, who immediately took pos^ 
aession Lf Arundei. castle; but the nature of her 
claims soon increased the number of her parti- 
sans, and her forces every day seemed to gain 
ground upon those of her antagonist. Mean time 
},liS9. Stephen, being assured of her arrival, flew to be- 
siege Arundel, where she had taken refuge, and 
]vhere she was protected by the- queen dowager, 
who 
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Kfhpa ■ sec«d)r 6vo«r«d hte prete»si&»s. TMs 
&[tr«S8 was too. feeble to promise a long defeiv«i ' 
and it would hav« b«en soon cakefli had. i£ etot 
bceo ropr«seQted~ co the kiBg^ that^ 39 it wi« • 
^a;&tk t^kiogipg to tbfl queen diswager, ic w«u]d 
i^ aa ioifringccncqt; OQ- tlw re^cc which wastvtc 
<jy«, to acccaipc lakiog i: by force.. Thtre was 
a, s^rit. of gcneroaty mixed with tbe rudeoeas a£ 
Vw timesf diat unaccountabi]' prevailed in maii^; 
traosacQOftsi Scfphen permitted Matilda' to. conui 
^th in sa&ty> and hadi ber- coweyed wjuhiso** 
(;urit,y to Rristolf, anoth«f £brtfes9 QquaUy. strong 
v'ah that froaii whence he- petmiacd hec to sen 
qre. U would be tedious, to relate the variom 
skirmishes on cither side,, ih ptirsusoce of than 
Ecspcctive preconsipqa ; it will. suSice tp say, that 
Matilda's foiaes increasedr every da^^ while bes 
antagonist seemed every hour to become mare 
Unpopular. 'L-he tfodps Stephen' led were, in ' 
gcneralt foreign mercenaries, commaDded t^ 
t|]aiulcuous, baronst— nnore accustomed- to piilagci 
than 10- conquer. But, iit this Buccuatioo. of suo 
cess, the kingdom was exposed to ruin, whicbi 
ever side pretend^ to victory. The castl<» of 
the nobility were become receptadea for liceDstd. 
robbere>. who gave their rapine the name of at' 
tachment to party. The land wsa left untillod^^ 
ttie instruments of husbandry were destroyed, ar.> 
abandoned, and a terrible famine,, the result-. o£ 
general disorder, oppressed at once the spjilad> 
and the spoilers. 

After the misery of numberless undedaiTti; 
conflicts, added to the rest of the country's ca^- ■ 
lamities, a complete victory, gained. by th'e forpes. 
of Matilda, promised to terminate their- disputes^ 
^phcn had matched Hn forces toirdjerc the 
ciiy 
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city of Lincob; the cart of Gloucester led i 
A.D.n4i. body of troops to second the cSbrts of the be- 
si^rs. These two armies engaged within sighc 
of the dzf, and a dreadful conflict ensued. Alt' 
er a violent shock, the two wings of Stej^en'9 
army, which were composed of horse, were put 
to flight { and the in&iiry, soon following the ex-' 
amptci deserted their king. All the race of the 
Norman conqueror were brave. Stc{^en was 
for some time left without attendants, and fought 
on foot in' the midst of his enemies, assaulted by 
multitudes, and resisting all their efforts wt^ 
-asninishing intrepidity. Being hemmed in on 
every side, he made- way for some time with his 
battle-axe ; but that breaking, he drew his sword, 
and dealt his blows round the circle in which he 
was inclosed. At length, after performing more 
than could be jiaturally expected from a single 
arm, his sword flying in pieces,' he was obliged 
to surrender himself prisoner. He was con- 
ducted to Gloucester ; and though at first treated 
with respect, he was soon after, on some suspi* 
dons, thrown into prison, and laid in irons.- 

Stephen and his party now seemed totally dis-' 
abled. Matilda was possessed not only of supe- 
rior power, but also the juster title. She was con* 
sideted as incontestable sovereign, and the barons 
came in daily from all quarters to do her homage. 
The bishop of Winchester himself, who had 
espoused her cause against his brother, admitted 
her claims ; he led her in procession into his ca- 
thedral, and blessed her with the greatest solem- 
nity; the archbishop of Canterbury also swore 
allegiance, and shortly after an ecclesiastical couih- 
cil, at which none of the laity assisted, except 
depudcs from the city of London, confirmed her 
pteteastons; 
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pretensions and she vras crowned at Winchester 
widi all imaginable solemntcjr. 

, A crown thus e*cry way secured, seemed li- 
able tti be shaken by no accidents ; y^t such is 
the vanity of human security, and such was the 
great increase of power among the barons, who 
were in effect masters of those they nominally 
elected as governors, that Matilda remained but 
a short time in possession of the throne. This 
princess^ beside the disadvantages of her sex* 
which weakened her influence over a martial 
people; was resolved upOn repressing the grow- 
ing power of the nobles, who had left only the 
shadow of authority to their sovereign. But 
having neither temper nor policy sufficient to 
carry her views into execution* she disgusted 
(hose by her pride to whom she was obliged for 
her power. The first petition she refused was 
the rclcasement of Stephen; she rejected the re- 
moristrance of the Londoners, who intreated her 
to mitigate rfie serere laws of the Norman princess, 
and revive those of Edward the Confessor. She. 
affected to treat the nobility with a degree of 
disdain to which they had long been unaccustom- 
ed ; while the fickle nation once more began to 
pity their deposed king, and to repent the fteps 
they had taken in her favour. The bishop of 
Winchesteri tvho probably was never her sincere 
partisan, v/is not remiss in fomenting these dis- 
contents ; and when he found the people ripe for 
a tumult, detached a party of his friends and 
vassals to block up the city of London, where 
the queen then resided. At the same time m^%- 
sures were taken to iastigatc the Londoners to a 
tcvoltj and to seize her person. Matilda, having 
timely notice of this conspiracy, fled to Win- 
vot. I. M Chester, 
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Chester, whither the bishop, still her secret enemjr, 
followed her, watching an opportunity to ruin 
her cause. His party Was soon sufficiently strong 
to bid the queen open defiance, and to besiege 
her in the very place where she first received his 
benediction. There she continued for some time; 
but the town being pressed by famine, she was 
obliged to escape, white her brother, the earl of 
Gloucester, endeavouring to follow, was taken 
prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who still 
continued a captive. Thus a sudden revolution 
once more took place; Matilda was deposed, 
and obliged to seek for safety in Oxford. Ste- 
phen was again recognised as king, and taken 
from his dungeon to be placed on the throne. 

The civil war now broke out afnjsh, with all 
its train of devastations. Many were the battles 
fought, and various the stratagems of those who 
conducted the affairs of cither party. Matilda 
escaped from Oxford, at a time when the fieWs 
were covered with siiow, by being dressed all in 
whitr, with four knights, her attendants, habited 
in the same manner. Stephen was upon another 
occasion surprised by the earl of Gloucester at 
Wilton, and obliged to find safety by -flight. 
Another time the empress was obliged to quit 
the kingdom; and the death of the earl of Glou- 
cester soon after, who was the soul of her party, 
gave a dreadful blow to her interests. 

Yet still the affairs of Stephen continued to 
fluctuate. Though this monarch had the good 
fortune to see his rival fly to the continent, and 
leave Iwm enrire possession of the kingdom ; 
though his brother was possessed of the highest 
authority among the clergy; yet he was still in- 
secure. Findii^ that ths castles built by the 
noblc- 
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noblemen of his own party encouraged a spirit 
of independence, and were little less dangerous 
than those which remained in the hands of the 
enemyj he endeavoured to gain these ; and this 
attempt united many of his own adherents against 
him. This discontent was increased by the op- 
position of the clergy, who, from having been on 
his side, began to declare loudly in favour of 
his opponents. The pope laid his whole party 
under an interdict, for his having refused to send 
deputies, to be named by himself, to the gene- 
ral .council at Rheims. By this sentence, which 
Was now first pracrised in England, divine service 
Was prohibited, and all the offices' of religion 
ceased, except baptism and extreme unction. 
This state oi Stef^en's affairs looked so unpro- 
mising, that a revolution was once more expect- 
ed, when his submission to the see of Rome for 
a while suspended the threatened blow. 

Stephen had hitherto been opposed only by 
men who seconded the pretensions of another; 
and who consequently wanted that popularity 
which those have who fight their own cause. But 
he was now to enter the lists with a new opposer, 
who was every day coming to maturity, and 
growing more formidable. This was Henry, the 
ion of Matilda, who had now reached his six-A.D.n49. 
teench year, and gave the greatest hopes of be- 
ing one day a valiant leader and a consummate 
politician. It was usual in those days for young 
noblemen to receive the honour of knighthood 
before they were permitted to carry arms ; and 
Henry proposed to receive his admission from his 
great uncle, David, king of Scotland. With this 
view, and in hopes of once more inspiring his mo- 
ther's party, he- landed in England with a great 
M 2 retinue. 
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rerinue of knights and soldiers, accompanied by 
many noblemen, as well English as foreigners^ 
The ceremony was performed by rhe Scots' king 
at Carlisle, amidst a multitude of people assem- 
bled on this occasioni who all, pleased with the 
vigour, the ^dresSj and &ciU more perhaps 
with the youth of the prince, - secretly began to 
wish for a revolution in his favour. Soon after 
his return to Normandy, he was, by his mother's 
consent, invested with that duehy^ which had 
some time before revolted to her. He was also, 
upon the death of his father Geoffrey Pkntagenet, 
secured in the possession of his dominionsj and, 
to add still more to his increasing power, he 
married Eleanor the daughter and heiress of the 
duke of Guienne and Poitou j and took possession 
of these extensive territories. 

Widi this great accession of power, young Hen- 
ry was now resolved to reclaim his hereditary 
kingdom, and to dispute once more Stephen's - 
usurped pretensions. For this purpose, being 
previously assured of the dispositions of the majo- 
rity of the people in his favour, he made an in- 
a. vasion on England, where he was immediately 
joined by almost all the barons of the kingdom. 
Though it was now the middle of winter, he 
advanced to besi^ Malmsbury^ and took the 
town, after having worsted a body of the enemy 
that attempted to oppose his march. Soon after, 
Reading, and above thirty other fortresses, sub- 
mitted without resistance. 

In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the 
power and popularity of his young rival, tried 
every method to anticipate the purpose of his 
invasion, by depriving him of a succession he 
so earnestly sought alter. He had convoked a 
council 
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council in London, where he proposed his own 
son Eustace, who was but a weak" prince, as his 
associate in government, as well as his successor. 
He had even expressed a desire of immediately 
proceeding to the coronation i but was nnortified 
to find, that the archbishop of Canterbury re- 
fused Co perform the cen:n:)ony. Jt was then no 
time to prosecute his resentment, when his rival 
was landed, and making hasty strides to ' the 
throne i wherefore, finding that; Henry was ad" 
vancing with a rapid prepress, he marched with' 
all possible diligence to oppose hitn, while he- 
was besieging Wallingfordi and coming in sight,- 
he rested his army to prepare for battle. In this 
situation the two armies remained for some liiiw, 
within a quarter of a mile of each other, a de-' 
cisive action being every day expected. While 
they continued thus in anxious expectationj a' 
treaty was set on foot by the interposition of' 
William, earl of Arundel, for terminating the 
dispute without blood. The death of Stephen's 
son, which happened during the course of die 
treaty, facilitated its conclusion. It was there- 
fore agreed by all parties, that Stephen should 
reign during li&i and that justice should be 
administered in his pamc} that Henry should, 
on Stephen's death, succeed to the kingdom; 
and William, Stephen's son, should inherit Bou- 
logne and his patrimonial estate. After all the 
barons had sworn to this- treat)-, which filled 
the whole kingdom with joy, Henry evacuated 
England, and Stephen reoirned [o the peaceable 
enjoyment of his throne. Htg rcigr,, however, oct, «5,- 
was soon after terminated by his death, which "**■ 
happened about a year after the treaty, at Can- 
terbury, where he was interred, 

M S The 
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. The fortuDc of many princes ^ves thenii w'ah 
posterity, the Wputauon of wisdom, and Timiet 
Stqihen wanted success in all bis schcoies but 
^ac of ascending the throne; and consequently 
l)ijs virtues and abilities now remain doubtfiil. 
If w? estimate them by the happiness of his sub- 
jects, they will appear in a very despicable light; 
for England was never more miserable than dur- 
ing- hts reign i but if we consider them as tbey 
appear in his private conductj few monarchs 
i;an boast more. Active, generous, and brave, 
his sole aim was to destroy a vile aristocracy that 
qj^ressed the people j but the abilities of no 
man, however politic or intrepid, were then 
s,ufficient to resist an evil that was too firmly 
supported by power. The faults, therefore, of 
this monarch's reigo are endrely to be imputed 
tp tlie ungovecnable spirit of the people ; but his 
virtues were his owa 
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We 



' E have hitherto seen the barons and clergy 
becoming powerful, in proportion to the weak- 
ness of tnc monarch's title to the crown, and ei>< 
riching themselves with the spoils of enfeebled 
majesty. Henry Plantagenet had now every 
right, both from herediury succession, from 
universal assent, fcom power, and personal me- 
rit, to make sure of the throne, and to keep its 
prerogatives unimpaired. He was employed in 
besieging a castle of one of his mutinous barons 
upon the continent, when news was brought him 
of Stephen's ilcatb^ but, sensible of the sectiri^ 
H 4 ef 
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-Of his claims in England, he would not relink 
quish his enterprise till he had reduced the place. 
He -dien set out on his journey, and was re- 
ceivctj 40 England with the acclamations of- all 
the peopicj who, harassed with supporting oppo- 
site pretensions, were now rejoiced to see ^ par- 
ties united. 

The first act of Henry's government gave the 
people, an happy omen of his future wise admi- 
nistration.' Conscious of his strength, he bc^q 
to correct those abuses, and to resume those_pri- 
vilcges which had been extorted from the weak? 
ness or the credulity of his predecessors. He;im- 
mcdiatcfe.? dismissed all those qi^rc^nary «oi- 
diers ^TOlo^fraiiMnitted' infinite dTsorders in the 
nation.;:;-|^g:;<)fiier?d:"9Urllie castles, whjjjh were 
erected" smee^tBc deattf-6f-f|cnry'the Fifff, and 
■were become receptacles of rapine, to be demo- 
lished, except a few which he retained in hi? 
own hands for the protection of the kjngdonfi. 
The adulterated coin was cried down, and new 
money llruck of the right value and ftandard. He 
resumed many of those bcn<;faccions which had 
been made to churches and 'monasteries in the 
fornrter reigns. He gave charters to several 
towns, by which the citizens claimed their frre- 
dom and privileges, independent of any superior 
but himsetf. These charters were the ground- 
work of English libeity. The struggles which 
had before this time been, whether the king, or 
the barons, or the clergy, should be de^xjtic 
over the people, now began to aflTume a new 
aspect ; and a fourth order, namely, that of the 
more opulent of the people, began to claim a 
share in admintstrauon. Thus was the feudal 
government at first impaired ; and liberty began 
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^o be more equally diffused throughout Ae n^* 
tioD. 

From this happy commencement England once 
more began to respire ; agricukure returned wici) 
security ; and every individual seemed to enjoy 
the happy effects of the young king's wise admi- 
nistration. Not but that some slight commotions 
proceeded from many of the depressed barons, 
who were quickly brought to a sense of their 
duty ; as also from the Welch, who made several 
incursions i but these were at last obliged to make 
submission, and to return to their natural fast- 
nesses. But Co such a state of tranquillity was the 
whole kingdom brought in a very short time, 
that Henry thought his presence no longer ne- 
cessary to preserve order at home ; and therefore 
ma<^ an expedition to the conlincnc, where his 
affairs were in some disorder. 

As the transactions of the continent do not pro- 
perly fall within the limits of this scanty page, it 
.will be sufficient to say, that, Henry's valour and 
prudence seconding his ambition, he soon ex- 
tended his power in that pirt of his dominions, 
and found himself, either by marriage or heredi- 
tary claims, master of a third part of the French 
monarcliv. He became possessed, in right of his 
facher, (^ Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that 
of his mother, of Normandy ; in that of his wife, 
of Guicnne, Poiiou, Saintonge,. Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, Angoumois, and the Limousin; to which 
he shortly after added Bretagne, by marrying his 
son, who was yet a child, to the heiress of that 
dukedom, who was yet a child also; and thus 
securing that province, under pretence of being 
his son's guardian. It was in rain that l^ewis, 
the king of France, opposed his growing power ; 
and 
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and several inefFectiial engagements only served 
, to prove, that little was to be acquired by force. 
A ressation of arms, therefore, was at first con> 
cJudcd between them, and, soon after, a peace, 
which was brought about by the pope's media- 
tion. 
.0.1161. Henry being thus become the most powerful 
prince of his age, the undisputed monarch of Eng- 
' land, possessed of more than a third of FrancCi 
and having humbled the barons that attempted 
to circumscribe his power, he naturally expected 
to reign with very little opposition for the future. 
But it happened otherwise. He found the se- 
verest moniftcations from a quarter where he least 
expected resistance. Though he had diminishetl 
the power of the barons, he was sensible that the 
temporal InBuence of the clergy was still gaiiK 
ing ground; and was grown to such a pitch as 
would shortly annihilate the authority of the so- 
vereiga himself. 

They now seemed resolved not only to be ex- 
empted from the ordinary taxes of the state, but 
to be secured from its punishments also. They 
had extorted an immunity from all but ecclesi- 
astical penalties, <!uring the last distracted reign t 
and they continued to maintain that grant in the 
present. It may easily be supposed, that a law 
yhich thus screened their guilt, contributed to 
increase it; and we accordingly find upon record 
not less than a hundred murders committed by 
men in holy orders, in the short period since the 
king's accession, not one of which was punished, 
nor so much as with degradation; while the bi- 
shops themselves seemed to glory in this horrid 
indulgence. 

The 
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The mild character and advanced age of 
Theobald, archbishop of Canicrbury, together 
with his merits, in refusing to put the crown on 
the bead of tustace, the son of Stephen, pre- 
vented Henry, during his life-time, from any 
attempts to repress the vices of his clergy; but 
^icr his death, he resolved to exert himself with 
more acnvity. For this purpose, and that he 
might be secure against any opposition, he ad- 
vanced to that dignity Thomas % Bccket, on 
whose compliance he supposed he could entirely 
depend. 

The famous Thomas ^ Becket, the first man 
of English extraction who had, fince the Nor- 
man conquest, risen to any share of power, was- 
the son of a citizen of LoDdon. Having received 
his early education in the schotJa of that metro- 
polis, he resided some time at Paris ; and on his 
return became clerk in the sheriff's office. In 
that station he was recommended to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and behaved with so much 
prudence, that he obtained from that prelate 
some beneficial dignities in the church. Thomas, 
however, was not contented with moderate pre- 
ferment, and resolved to fit himself for a higher 
station in life, by travelling to Itjly, where he 
studied the civil law at Bologna. On his return, he 
appeared to \tive made so great a proficiency in 
knowledge, that he was promoted by his patron 
to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an office of 
considerable trust and profit. On the accession 
of Henry to the throne, he was recommended to 
that monarcli as worthy of greater preferment; 
and the king finding, on farther acquaintance, 
that his spirit and abilities entitled him co the 
highest trusts, he soon promoted him to the dig- 
nity 
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jiity of chancellor, one of the first civil offices in 
the kingdom. Piefermcnts were now heaped upon 
l)ifn without number. He was made provost of 
Beverley, dean of Hastings, and constable of the 
Tower. He was put in possession of the honours 
^f Eye and Bcrkhamj and, to complete his 
grandeur, he was intrusted with the education of 
])nnce Henry, son and heir to the king. His 
revenues were immense ; his ejmnse$ were in- 
credible. He kept o^n table for persons of all 
r^nks. The mofl costly luxuries were provided 
for his entertainments. The pomp of his retinue, 
tjje sumptuousncss of his furniture, and the mu- 
nificence of his presents, corresponded with the 
greatness of his prefermenis. His apartments 
exhibite(l an odd mixture of the rudeness of the 
times, and the splendour of his station j they glit- 
tered with gold and silver- place, and yet were 
covered with hay or dean straw in winter, and 
with green bpughs or rushes in summer, for the 
ease of \us guests to recline on. A considerable 
number of knights were retained in his service, 
and the greatest barpns were fond of being re- 
ceived at his table ; the king himself frequently 
condesc^inded to partake of his entertainments. 
He employed two and fiftj' clerks in keeping ac- 
counts of the vacant prelacies and hts own ec- 
clesiastical piefermcnts. When he crossed the 
sea, he was always attended with five ships j and 
in an embassy to Paris, he appeared with a thou- 
sand persons in his rccjnuc, displaying such wealth 
as amazed the spectators. As he was but in dea- 
con's orders, he dtrclincd few of jhe amusements 
then in fashion. He diverted himself in hawk' 
ing, hunting, chess- playing, and tilting; at which 
he was so expert, that even the most approved 
knights 
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knights dreaded his encounter. His familianty' 
with the king is ascertained by a story told of 
rhcir happening to meet a beggar-man, as they 
were riding together through London. " Would 
" it not be right/' says the king, casting his eyes on 
a poor wretch that was shivering with cold, " to 
" clothe that man in this severf^season?" " Cer- 
** tainly," replied his chancellor ; " and "you do right 
" in considering his calamity." " If so, therii" cried 
the king, "he shall have a coat instantly;" and 
without more delay, he began to pull off the chan- 
cellor's coat with violence. The chancellor de- 
fended himself for some time ; but after a strug- 
gle in which they had both like to have fallen 
to the ground, he gave up his coat, and the 
king gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant of 
the quality of his benefactors, was not a little 
surprised with his good fortune. Thus great 
and intimate was Becket, while yet but ch.an- 
cellorj but when, contrary to the advice of Ma- 
tilda, he was promoted still higher to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, his whole conduct took 
a new nirn. No sooner was he fixed in this high 
station, which rendered him for life the second 
person in the kingdom, than he endeavoured to 
retrieve the character of sanctity which his for- 
mer, levities might have appeared to oppose. 
Without consulting his master's pleasure, he sent 
him the seals of his office as lord -chancellor, pre- 
tending that he was henceforth to be employed 
in matters of a more sacred nature. Though 
he still retained the pomp and splendour of his 
retinue, he was in his own person the most mor- 
tiBed man that could be seen. He wore sack- 
cloth next his skin. He changed it so seldom, 
that it was tilled with dirt and vermin. Hh usual 
dice 
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diet was bread ; his drink, ^ateri which he retf^ 
dcred farther unpalatable, by the mixture of un- 
savoury herbs. His back was mangled with 
frequent discipline. He every day washed on 
his knees the feet of thirteen bfggars. Every 
one that made profession of sanctity was admitted 
to his conversation! and his aspect wore the ap- 
pearance of mortification and- secret sorrow. To 
these mortifications he sacrificed all the comforts 
of life i and it would be unjust to suppose but 
that he thought these mortifications really meri- 
torious. 

Henry now saw, when it was too late, the 
ambitious superiority which Becket aimed at. 
His resignation of the chancellor's office served 
to. raise his suspicions, how much he was mis- 
taken in the pliancy of Becket's disposition i but 
he was soon after convinced, when this church- 
man, now made archbishop, began to revive some 
ancient claims to several church-lands, that had 
lain dormant ever since the Conquest. Henry, 
indeed, prevailed upon him to desist from one or 
two of these claims t but he found for the future 
that he was to expect, in the seemingly easy 
Becket, a most obstinate and turbulent opposer to ' 
all his schemes of humbling the clergy. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected opposition, 
Henry was resolved to try every expedient to 
rectify the errors that had crept in among -the 
clergy, who, under a pretence of independence 
upon secular power, were grown most abominably 
licentious. During the preceding reign, a great 
number of idle and illiterate persons, in order to 
enjoy the indulgence of their vices, had entered 
into holy orders ; for the bishops seldom rejected 
any that presented. These having no benefices., 
and 
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and belonging to no diocese, and consequendjr 
subject to no jurisdiction, committed the rriost 
flagrant enormities with impunity. Among other 
~ inventions of the clergy to obtain money, that of 
selling pardons was introduced, and had become 
a revenue to the priests. These, and such like 
grievances, bore hard upon the people, who were 
ac the same time taught that their only remedy 
was implicit submission. A prince of Henry's 
excellent penetration easily pierced through' the 
mist of ignorance in which the agz was involved; 
and resolved, by a bold struggle, lo free the laicy 
from thcEe clerical usurpations. An opportunity 
soon offered, that gave him a popular pretext 
for beginning his intended rcfbrmacion. A man 
in holy orders had debauched the daughter of a 
gentleman in Worcestershire, and then murdered 
the father, to prevent the effects of his resent- 
ment. The atrociousncss of the crime produced 
a spirit of indignation an:ioi^ the people ; and 
the king insisted that the ass^sin should be tried 
by the civil magistrate. This Becket opposed, 
aUeging the privileges of the church : and ordered 
the criminal to be confined in the bishop's prison, 
lest he should be seized by the officers of the 
king. It was to no purpose ttiat the king de- 
sired he might be tried first by an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and then delivered up to the secular 
tribunal. Becket asserted that it was unjust to 
try a man twice for the same offence ; and ap- 
pealed for the equity of his opinions to the court 
of Rome. This, however, was the rime of 
Henry to make his boldest attack upon the im- 
munities of the church, when, to defend itself, tc 
must also espouse the cause of the most atrocious 
of criminals. Hr, therefore, summoned an as- 
sembly 
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sembly of aU the prelates in England, and desirra 
that the murderer should be delivered over to the 
bands of justice, and a law made to punish such 
delinquents for the future. Becket retired with 
the prelates to, deliberate} but as he directed the 
assembly, they entrenched themselves behind the 
.papal decrees, and they refused to give up their 
prisoner. Henry, willing to bring them to an 
Ofjen absurdity, demanded, whether they were 
willing or not to submit to the ancient laws and 
customs of the kii^;dom i To this they replied 
with equal art, that they were willing, except 
where their own order was concerned. The kirlg^ 
provoked past bearing by this evasive answer, in- 
stantly quitted the assembly, and sent Becket or- 
ders to surrender the honours, and casdes which 
he continued to hold, in consequence of having 
been chancellor. These being surrendered, the 
prelate quitted London, without taking the least 
notice of the assembly. 

Labouring for some time under the uncer- 
tainty of the king's displeasure, Becket was soon 
after induced to give way, and to promise hia 
majesty, without reserve, a steady observance of 
the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom^ 
This was the disposition which the king wished 
to retain him in; and he therefore summoned a 
general council of the nobility and prelates at 
Clarendon, to whom he submitted this great and 
important affair, and desired their concurrence, 
l hese councils seem, at that time, convened ra- 
ther to give authenticity to the king's decrtfcs^ 
than to- enact laws that were to bind their poste- 
rity. A number of regulations were there drawn 
lip, which were afterwards well known under the 
tide of the Constitutions, of Clarendon, and were 
theo 
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then voted without opposition. B/ these regur 
Jations it was enacted^ that clergymen accused 
pf any crime should be tried in the civil courts j 
that laymen should not be tried tn the spiritual 
courts, except by legal and reputable witnesses i 
that the king should ultimately judge in ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual appeals) that the archbi- 
shops and bishops should be regard<^ as barons, 
and obliged to furnish the public supplitrs as 
usual with persons of ineir raitk ; that the goods 
forfeited to the king should not be protected in 
churches, or church-yards, by die clergy ; and 
that the sons of villains should not cake orders 
without the consent lA their lord. These, with 
some others . of less consequence, at implied in 
the above, to the number of sixteen, were rea- 
dily subscribed by ail the bishops present; and 
^ecket himself, who at first showed some re- 
luctance, added his oame to the number. It 
only remained that the pope should ratify themj' 
but there Henry was mistaken. Alexanderj who A.D.nu,> 
was then pope, condemned them in the strongeat 
ttrms, abrogated, annulled, and rejected them; 
out of sixteen he admitted only six, which he 
thought not imponant enough to deserve cen- 
sure. 

How Henry could suppose the potse would 
ive consent to these articles, which must tn- 
lallib^ have destroyed his whole authority in 
the kingdom, is not easy to conceive; but vrt 
may well suppose, that a man of Becker's cha^ 
racter must be extremely murtiBt-d at findii^ thac 
he had signed what the pope had refused to con- 
firm. Accordingly, on this occasion, he expessed 
the deepest sorrow for his former concessions. 
He redoubled Us austeiidcs, in order to punish 
VOL. I* M himself 
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himself for his cr'iininal compliance; and refused 
to officiate at the altar till he had obtained ab- 
solution from his holiness. All these mortifica- 
tions appeared to Henry as little more than spe- 
cious insults upon himself; his former affection 
was converted into hatred, and the breach be- 
tween him and the archbishop every day grew 
wider. At last, willing to supersede the prelate's 
authority at any rate, he desired that the pope 
would send a legate into his dominions; who, 
from the nature of his commission, might have 
a si^riw controul. This the pope readily 
- granted; and a legate was appointed, but with 
a clause annexed to his commission, that he was 
to execute nothing in prgudice of the archbishop. 
An authority thus clogged in that very part 
where it was de^ed to be unlimited, was no 
way agreeable to the king ; and he sent back the 
commission with great indignadon. He now, 
therefore, went another way to wreak his resent- 
ment upon Beckct. He had him sued for some 
lands, which were part of a manor belonging to ' 
his primacy ; and the primate being detained by 
sickness from coming into court, his non-attend- 
ance was construed into disrespect, A great 
council was summoned at Northampton, where 
{tecket defended his cause in person; but he 
was condemned as guilty of a contempt of the 
king's court, and as wanting in that fealty which 
he had sworn to h«s sovereign. All his goods 
and chattels were confiscated ; and the bishop of 
Winchester was obliged to pronounce the sen- 
tence against him. Besides this conviction, thq 
king exhibited another charge against him for 
three hundred pounds, which he had levied on 
the honours of Eye aixl Berkham, while he re- 
mained 
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vale the king'd resentment, agreed to give surcries 
for the payment. The next day, another suit was 
commenced against him for a thousand njarics, 
which the king had lent him on some former oc- 
casion. Imm^iaRly on the back of these, a 
third claim was nnade, srill greater than the for- 
rfier: this wa£, to give an account of the money 
he had received, and e?£pended> during the time 
of his chancellorship. The estimate was laid at 
no less than forty thousand marks; and Becket 
was wholly unprovided either of the means of 
balancing his accounts, or of securities for an- 
swering so great a demand. In this exigence, his 
friends were divided what council to give. Some 
prelates advised him to resign his see, in hopes 
of an acquittal } some counselled him to throw 
himself entirely upon the king's mercy j and 
some to oSer ten thousand, marks as a general 
sadsfdctioo for all demands. Becket followed 
none of these opinions j but, with an intrepidity 
peculiar to himself, arraying himself in his epi- 
scopal vestments, and wich the cross in his hand, 
he went forward to the king's palace, and, en- 
tering the royal apartnncnts, sat down, holding 
up his cross as his banner of protection. The 
king, who sate in an inner hx>m, ordered by 
proobmation the prelates and the nobility to at- 
tcrid .bimj to wiiom he complained loudly of 
Becket's insolence and inBammatory proceedings. 
The whtde council joined in condemning this 
instance of his unaccountable pride; and de- 
termined to expostulate with him upon his in- 
consistency, in formerly subscribing the Con- 
stitutions, of Clarendon, and now in being the 
first to infringe them. But all their messages, 
N 2 threats. 
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thieats« and arguments, were to no purpose f 
Becket hod taken his resolution, and ic was now 
too late to attempt to shake it. He put himself 
■in the most solemn manner, under the protec- 
tion of the supreme, pontiff"} and appealed lo 
him against any penalty which his iniquitous 
judges might thinkproper to inflict. Then de- 
parting the palace, he asked the kill's imme- 
diate permission to leave Northampton; and 
upon receiving a reftjsaj, he secretly withdrew in 
disguise, and ac last found means to cross over to 
the continent, 

Here it may be natural to inquire how a per- 
son of such mean extraction should be able to 
form any kind of opposition to so powerful a mon" 
arch as Henry ? But the state was then, as it 
was for some ages after, composed of three di- 
stinct powers, all pursuing separate interests, and 
very little dependent upon each odier. These 
were, that of the king, that of the barons, and that 
' of the clergyj for as yet the people had scarce any 
influence, separately considered. Of these three 
powers, . the most recent was that of the cler- 
gy, which, wanting the sanction of prescriptive 
Tight, endeavoured to make up those defects by 
their superior arts of popularity. They there-' 
fore attached the people, who had hitherto been 
considered as unworthy of notice in the constitu- 
tion, to their party j and thus gained an acquisi- 
tion of strength, thac was often too p6wei^ 
for the other two members of the state. The 
king, being but a single person, could have no 
wide connections among the lower brders of man- 
kind; the nobles, being bred up in a haughty- 
independence, were taught to regard the inferior 
ranks as slaves ; thie clergy alone, by their duty* 
being 
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toeing obligfd to converse with the lowest as wdl 
M the highest orders, were most beloved by the 
populace, who, since they were at any rate to be 
slaves, were the more willing to obey men who 
conversed with them, andwho rteincd to- study 
their welfare, than such as kept them" at a hu~ 
tniliating distance, and only regarded them m 
the instruments bf their private ambition. For 
these reasons, therefore, during the times ■ wc 
speak, of, the side of the clergy was always 
espoused by the people i and Becket, upon the 
present occasion, secretly relied on their eficeu- 
ragement and support. 

The intrepicKty of Becket, joined to his afN 
parent sanctity, gained him a very favourable 
rcccptiMi upon the continent, both from the 
people and their governors. The king of 
France, who hated Henry, very much affcctlrf 
to pity his condition ; and the pope, whose caaat 
he had so strenuously defended^ honoured htm 
with the greatest marks of distinction, while he 
treated Henry's embassadors with coolness and 
contempt. Becket, sensible of hit power, -was 
willing to show all possible humility i and even 
resigned his see of Canterbury into the pope's 
hands, in order to receive it back from him with 
greater solemnity, and with an investiture of more 
apparent sanctity. Such favours bestowed upoix 
an exile, and a perjured traitor, fur such had 
been his sentence til condemnation in England, 
excited the indignation of Henry beyond mea- 
iure. He saw his embassadow slighted, all his 
endeavours to procure a conference with the 
pope frustrated, and his subjects daily excited to 
discontents, in consequence ofthe king's severity- 
Vo a sanctified character. In this state of resent- 
N 3 mcnr. 
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(jnent, Henry resolved to throw off all dependence 
upon the pontiff at once; and to free himself, 
and his peoplci from a burthen that had long 
oppressed them without pity. He accordingly 
issued orders to his Justitiaries, inhibiting, undo- 
severe penalties, all appeals to the pope or the 
archbishop; and forbidding any of them to re- 
ceive mandates from them, or to apply to their 
authority. He declared it treasonable to bring 
Over from either (^ them any interdict upon 
the kii^dom. Hiia he made punishable in se- 
cular clergymen by the loss of their eyes'and 
by castration, in r^ulars by the amputation of 
their feet, and in laymen by death. 

The pwc and the archbishop were not remisa 
on their side to retort these fulminations, and to 
chake the very foundation of the king's authori- 
ty. Bccket oHnpared himself to Christ,' who 
had been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who 
was crucified a-ncw in the present oppressions 
under which the church laboured. But he did 
HOC rest in complaints onty ; he issued out a cen- 
^urCj excommunicating the king's chief mini-' 
sten by name, all that were concerned io seques- 
tering the revenues of his see, and all who obeyed 
or favoured the Constitutions of Clarendon. He 
even thr^tened to excommunicate the king him-> 
selfi if he did not immediately repent ; and go 
give his censures the greater energy, he got 
pjcm (o be ratified by the pope. 

Whawver Henry's contempt of these fiilmioa- 
tions might be in the beginning, be, after some 
deliberation, began to find them' more formi- 
dable than he had supposed, and secretly wished 
for an accommodation. Yet there seemed no 
whcr W9y for termtnating these disputes^ but by 
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the king's ai^tealing to the pope, as umpire be- 
tween hitn and the archbishop ; and this promis- 
ed no very favourable decision. However, per- 
ceiving that his authority was beginning to de- 
cline among his subjects, and that his rivals on 
the continent had actually availed themselves of 
his perplexities, he resolved at apy rate to apply 
to the pope for his mediation. The pope, qoa-d. iiei,- 
the other hand, was every day threatened hinp- 
self by the machinations of an antipopc. He was 
apprehensive that the king of England might 
join against him: he knew his great atiiliue^ 
and was sensible that as yet no insurrection had 
been made in consequence of the threats and ex- 
hortations of Becket. Thus the disposition of 
both parties produced frequent attempts towards 
an accommodation i but the mutual jealousies 
that each bore of the other, and their anxiety not 
to lose the -least advantage in the negotiation, oft- 
en protracted this desirable treaty. At one time 
the terms being agreed on, were postponed by 
the king's reflmng to sign, but widi a salvo to 
his royal dignity. At another time they were 
accommodated, but broke off* by Becket's re- . 
fusing to submit, but with a salvo to the honour 
of God. A third and a fourth negotiation fol- 
lowed, without e0t:ct. ]n this l^t, all the terms 
were completely adjusted, when Becket took ic 
into his head to demand a kiss of peace. This 
the king refused to grant; and both parties once 
more p^pared for mutual annoyance* 

These disturbances continueq for some time 
longen Becket never losing an opportunity of 
impeaQhing the Hiss's Tpinisters, and obstructing 
all his measures. Ac length, by the me4iatioa 
of the pope's Icgacp, all qifficulties ncrc adjust- 
N ♦ cdi 
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^ ; and while * the king allowed Bccket to fat 
turn, that l^rclate consented to wave the kiss oF 
peace. The ceremonial of the intervie* being 
l^egulatedj when the archbishop approached, thtf 
king advanced to meet him in the most gracioui 
manner ; and conversed with him for some time, 
with great ease, familiarity, and kindness. All 
material points being adjusted, Becket attended' 
Henry on horseback; and as they rode together, 
the prelate begged som^ satisfaction from' the in- 
vasions of his right by ^c archbishop of Ytwk, 
who had some time before crowned die young 
^jrihce. To this Henry Teplied, that what was 
past could riot be Undone; but that he vbiM 
take care that' flbnc bnt he should crown th6 
Voung queen, which cettmony was stwn tb bt 
performed.' Becket, transported at this instance 
w"' the king's condesceflsidn, alighted instandy^ 
"arid threw himself at (he fcet of his sovereign, 
who, leaping from his horse at the same dme, 
lifted him from the gtound, and helped htm W 
VeniOunt. ■ The terms of their present agreement 
wert. very advantageous to the prelate ; and this 
might have inspired him in the ardour of his 
gratitude to'suth a humiliation. It was agreed* 
"that he should not give up any of the rignfe of 
the church, or resign any of those pretension^ 
■which had beeri the original ground of the quar- 
rel} that Becket and his adherents should be re- 
Stored to thtif livings; and that all the posses- 
sors of such benefices belonging to the see of 
Canterbury, as had been installed since the pri^ 
gate's absence, should be expelled, and Becket 
have liberty to supply the vacancies. In return 
^r these concessions, the king only reaped the 
jadvantage of seeing his ftaifiisters absolved from 
the 
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the Sentence of excomniunication, and of pw- 
Venting an interdict which wis preparing td be 
laid npDn all his dominion^t 

Becket having thus, ih some meature, tri- 
umphed oTcr the king, was resolved to remit 
nothing of the power which he had acquired, 
He soon b^gan to show, that not even a tempo- 
rary tranquillity was to be the result of his recon* 
dliatiOn. Nothing could exceed the insottticd 
with Whith he conducted himself upon his firW 
landing in England. Instead of retiring quietljr 
lo his diocKe, with that modesty which bccama 
a man just pardoned by -his king, he made 4 
priDgrtss through Kent, in all, th« splendor and 
magnificence of a sovereign pontiff. As he ap' 
proached Southwarl:, the clergy, the laity, men 
6f all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, 
And celebrated his triumphal entry with hymns <^ 
joy. Thus> confident of the voice and t** heard 
of the people, he began to hunch forth hit 
thunders against those who had becfi his furmer 
opposers. The archbishop of York, who had 
crowned Henry's eldest son |n his absence, was 
the first against whom he denounced sentence of 
suspensbn. The bishops of London and Salis^ 
bury he actually excommunicated. Robert d* 
Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, were exposed to 
the sanie Censures ; and many of the most consi-- 
derable prelates and ministers, who had assisted at 
the late COTonatton of the young prince, were par- 
lakers in the common calamity. One man h« 
excommunicated for having spoken against him t 
and another, for having cut off the tail of one at 
his horses. ^ 

H?nry was then in Normandy, while the pri- 
imte was thus triumphantly panting througfi 

the 
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d« kingdom i and it was not without the utv 
most indignation that be received informatioa of 
his turbmenc insolence. When the suspended 
and excommunicated prelates arrived with their 
complaints, his anger knew no bounds. He 
bn^e forth iato the most aaimonious expres- 
sions against that arrogant churchman, whom he 
had raised from the bwest sution, to ■ be the 
plague of his life, and the continual distui^ier of 
his Dovernnnent. The archbishop of York le- 
marited to him, chat so long as Becket lived, he 
could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquUli^i 
and the king himself burst out into an exclama* 
tion, that he had no friends about him, or be 
would not so long have been exposed to the ii^ 
suits of that ungratefijl hTpocritc. These words 
excited the attention of the wht^ court, and 
armed four of his most resolute attendants to 
gratify their monarch's secret inclinations. Tt^ 
names of these knights and gendemen of bis 
househ(dd, were Reginald Fitz-Urse, WilUam de 
Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito, 
who immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other. They instantly bound themselves 
by an oath to revenge their king's quarrel j and, 
secretly retiring from court, took shipping at 
difTerent pons, and met the next day at the 
castle of Saltwode, within six miles of Canter- 
bury. Some menacing expressions which they 
had dropt, and their sudden departure, gave the 
king reason to suspect their design. He, there- 
fore, sent messengers to overtake and forbid them, 
in his name, to commit any violence; but these 
.orders arrived too late to prevent their fat^l 
purpose. The conspirators being joined by some 
assisunts ac the place of their' meeting* proceeded 

tQ 
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to Canterbury with all the. haste their Uoodf 
intention.s required. Advancing directly to 
fiecket's house, and entering his apartment, 
diey repFOKched him very fiercely for the rash- 
ness and the insolence of his conduct; as if they 
had been willing to enjoy his terrors before they 
destroyed him. Becltft, however, was not in 
the least terrified; but vindicated his actions 
with that zeal and resolution, which nothing 
- probably but the consciousness of his innocente 
could inspire. The conspirators felt the force of 
his replies; and were panicularly enraged at. a 
charge of ingratitude, which he objected to diree 
of them, who had been formerly retained in his 
service. During this altercation, the djiie ap- 

Sroached for Becket to assist at vespers, whither 
e went unguarded, the conspirators following 
and preparing for their attempt. As soon as he 
had reached the altar, where it is just to think 
he aspired at the glory of martyrdom, they all 
fell upon him ; and having cloven his head with 
repeat4|} blows, he dropt down dead before the 
altar of St. Benedict, which was besmeared with 
his blood and brains. 

The circumstances of the murder, the place 
where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude widi 
which the prelate resigned hinriself to his fate, ' 
made a most surprising impression on the people. 
No sooner wu his death known, than they ru&hcd 
into the church to see the body; and dipping 
(heir hands in his blood, crossed themselves wi[h 
it, as with that of a saint. The clergy, whose 
interest it was to have Becket considered as a 
caint, and perhaps who were real in their belief, 
considering the times we treat of, &id all that lay 
la their power to magnify \u» sanctity, to extol 

the 
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the merits df his martyrdom', And to told hint 
out as the Btiest object of the i^etitration of Che 
people. Their endeafoura soon- prevailcii. 4ti'- 
nibnerable wert the ntiradeK &aid tO'-be'wroVighc 
iX\ns tomb; for whert the people ai% brought to 
Kt a miracle, they g^ni^ralty find Or make one. 
It *aa not sufficient that bis shrine had the power 
of restoring dead men to lifci it restored aia6 
cows, dogs, snd horses. It was reported, a^ 
believed^ that he rose from his cofiin before he 
was buried, to light the tapers designed for his 
fuAeral: nor was he remiss, when the funeral 
cei-emohy was over, in Btretchttig fordt his hand& 
<» give his benediction to the people^ Thu& 
Bccket .became a saint] and the king was stroi^ly 
euspected of pracuring his assassination. 
. Nothing could exc>eed the king's consterna- 
tion upon receiving the first news of this pre- 
late's catastrophe. He was instantly sensible that 
Ihe mtirdcr would be ultimately imputed to him. 
He Wss a]^nsed that his death would effect 
what his opposition could not do; an^ woukt 
procure those advantages to the church, which 
it had been the study of his whole leign to re- 
fuse. These considerations gave him the most 
unfeigned concern. He shut himself up indark^ 
ness, recusing even the atte})dance of his dome** 
tics. He even rejected, during three days, all 
nourishment. The courtiers, dreading the effects 
of his regret] were at last obliged to break Into 
his solitude J' and induced him at last to be rc^ 
conciled to a measure that he Could not redress. 
The pope soon after, being matk sensible of the 
king's innocertce, granted htm his pardon; but 
Vpon condition that he wouki make every future 
submission, and perform every injunction tfiat tht 
holy 
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holy pic should irquiTc. ' AU things bring thus 
adjusted, tbe assassins who h&d murdered Becket 
mired in safecy to the .n^oymctit of their former 
dignities and honours ; and the king, in order ta 
'divert the minds of the people to a. different oi^ct* 
undertook an expedicbn againsp Ireland. 

Ireland was at that time in pretty much the 
same sittution that England had been, after the 
first invasion of the Saxoos. They had beta earlf 
.convertefl tu Chiistianky; and, for three or four 
centuries after, possessed a very large proporttoa 
of tiie learning of the tinus; being undisturbed 
by fbtcign invasions, and perhaps too poor ta 
invite the ripatity of conquercws, riicy enjoyed 
a pcaceftil life/ which they gave up to piety, 
and su&h learning as was then thought necBssary 
to promote II Of their learning, dteir arts, their 
pirqi, and even their polished manners, too 
Oiany monuments remiun at this day for us Co 
m^e the least doubt concerning rhem ; but it 
is equally true, that in lime they fell from these- 
advantag<:s ; and their degenerate posterity, at 
the period we are now speaking of, were wrapt 
in the darkest barbarity. This may be imputed 
to the frequent invasions which they suffered 
from the Danes, who over-ran the whole country, 
and every where spread their ravages, and con-' 
6rmed thieir authority. The natives, kept in the 
strictest bondage, grew every day mare igno- 
rant and brutal ; and when at last they rose upon 
cheir conquerors, and totally expelled them die 
island, rfiey wanted instructors to restore tlicm 
to their former attainments. From thence they 
Continued in the most deplorable state of bar- 
baristn. The towns that had been fnrm<rrly 
buiit were sufiered to fall imnjruinj the inlia- 
bicaiits 
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Innnts exercised posture in the opeii counCty, 
and sought protection from danger by retiring 
into their forests and bogs. Almost all sense <» 
religion was extinguished ; the petty princes ex- 
ercised continual outrages upon each other's terri- 
tories ; and nothing but strength alone was able to 
procure redress. 

At the time when Henry first planned the in- 
vasion of the island, ic was divided into five 
principalities, namely, Leinster, Meatfa, Mun- 
ater, Ulster, and Connaug^t } each governed by 
its respective monarch. As it had lieen usual 
for one or other of those to uke the lead in their 
wars> he was denominated sole nnonarch of the 
kingdom, and possessed of a power resembling 
that of the early Sazoo monarchs in England. 
Roderic O'Connor, kingofConnaught, was then 
advanced to diis dignity, and Debnot M'Mor- 
rogh was king of Leinster. ThSs last named 
prince, a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried 
off and ravished the daughter of the king o£ 
Mcath, who, being strengthened by the alliance 
of the king of Connaught, invaded the ravisher's 
dominions and expelled bim Irom his kingdom. 
This prince, thus jusdy punished, had recourse 
to Henry, who was at that time in Guienne, 
and offered to hold his kingdom of the English 
crown, in case he recovered ii by the king's 
assistance. Henry readily accepted the offer; 
but, being at that time embarrassed by more 
near interests, he only gave Dermot letters pa- 
tent, by which he empowered all his subjects -to 
aid die Irbh prince in the recovery of his domi- 
nions. Dermo^ relying on this authority, re- 
turned to BrisnJ, where, after some difficulty, 
he formed f otaty with Richard, surnamed 
Sirongbow, 
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StTODg^w, earl Pembroke, who agreed to re- 
instate him in his dominions, upon condition of 
his being married to his daughter Eva, and de- 
clared hdr of all his territory. He at the same 
time contracted for succours with Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he pro- 
mised to graafy with the city of Wexford, and 
the two adjoining districts, which were then in 
possession of the Easterlings. Being thus assured 
of assistance, he returned privately to Ireland, 
and concealed himself during the winter in the , 
monastery of Ferns, which he had founded. 
Robert Fitzstephen was first able, the ensuing 
spring) to fulfil his engagements, by latKlingA.D.it7t.. 
with an hundred and thirty knights, sixty 
esquires, and three hundred archers. They were 
ioon a&er jcnned by Maurice Pendergi^st, who, 
about the same rime, brought over ten knights 
and sixty archers; and with this small body of 
forces they resolved on besieging Wexford, which 
was to be theirs by treaty. This town was 
quickly reduced] and the adventurers, being re- 
inforced by another body of men to the amount 
of an hundred and fifty, under the command 
of Maurice Fitzgerakl, composed an army that 
struck the barbarous nadves with awe. Roderic, 
the chi^ monarch of the island, ventured to ex- 
pose them, but he was defeated: and soon after 
the prince of Ossory was obliged to submit, and 
give hostages for his future conduct. 

Dermot being thus re-instated in his hereditary 
dominions, soon began to conceive hopes of ex- 
tending the limits of his power, and making him- 
self master of Ireland. With these views, he en- 
deavoured to expedite Scrongbow, who, being 
personally prohibited by the king, was not yec 
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come over. Dermot tried to inflaine bis aM^ 
buion by the glory of the conquest, and his 
avarice hy the advantages it woukj procure : h^ 
expatiated on the cow^irdicc of the natives, and 
the certainty of his success. Sirongbow Bret senc 
over Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten 
knights and seventy archers) and receiving per- 
misiion shortly after for himself, he landed with 
two hundred horse and an hundred archers. All 
these English fijrces, now jotning together, be-> 
came irxcsistible ; and though the whole ntmibei' 
did not amount to a thousand, yet, such wafi thff 
batbarous state of the nadves, that they wcr^ 
every where put to the rout. The city of .Wa- 
tprfojd quickly surrendered: Dublin w^s t»k£ja 
by assault -, arul Strongbow, soon after marrying. 
Eva, according' to treaty, became, [paster of 
the kingdom of Leinster upon Demnot's de- 
cease. 

The island being thus in a manner wholly 
subdued, for nothing was capable of opposing, 
the further progress of the English arms, Henty 
became jealous of their success, and was wil^i^ 
to share in person those honours which the ad- 
Tcntiirers had already secured. He, thereforpi 
shortly after landed in Ireland, at the head of 
five hundred knights, and some soldjersj not so 
much CO conquer a disputed territory, a to 
cake possession of a subject kingdom. Jr im 
progress through the tountry, he received the 
homage of the petty chieftains as he went along, 
aod left most of them in possession of their an- 
cient territories. In a place sq uncultivated, and 
so ill peopled, there was still land enough to 
satisfy the adventurers who had followed bim<f 
Strongbow was made seneschal of Irckndi Hugh 
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dc Lacey was made governor of Dublin, and 
John de Courcy received a patent for conquering 
the province of Ulster, which had as yet remained 
unsubdued. The Irish Ushops very gladly ad- 
mitted the Englishi as they expected From their 
superior civilisation a greater degree of reve- 
rence and respect. Pope Adrian, who had, in 
the beginning, encouraged Henry to subdue the 
Irish, by his bull, granting hin:i the kingdom, 
now confirniicd him in his conquest; and the 
kings of England were acknowledged as lords 
over Ireland for ever. Thus, after a triding ef^ 
fort, in which very little money was expended, 
and litde blood shed, that beautiful island be- 
came an appendage to the English crown, and as 
such it has ever since continued, with unshaken 
fidelity. 

The joy which this conquest diffused was very 
great; and Henry seemed now to have attained 
the summit of his utmost wishes. He was now 
Undisputed monarch of the greatest domain in 
Europe % father of a numerous progeny, that gave 
both lustre and authority to his crown i victorious 
Over all his enemies, and cheerfully obeyed by all 
his subjects. Henry, his eldest son, had been 
anointed king, and was acknowledged as undoubted 
successor; Richard, his second son, was invested 
with the duchy of Guienne and Poitou; Geoffrey, 
his third son, inherited, in right of his wife, the 
duchy of Bretagnc i and John, his youngest, was 
designed as king in Ireland. Such was the flat- 
tering prospect of grandeur before him J but sucH 
is the instability of human happiness, that this 
very exaltation of his family proved the means of 
embittering his future lite, and distuibing his go- 
vernment. 

VOL. t. o Among 
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Among the few vices ascribed to this monarcti, 
unlimited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, 
.whom he had married from motives of ambition, 
and who had bcci* divorced from her former 
ri;)yal consort for her incontinence, was long be- 
come disagreeable to Henry ; and he sought in 
others those satisfactions he could not find with 
her. Among the number of his mistresses we 
have the name of Fair Rosamond, whose personal 
charms, and whose death, make so conspicuous 
a figure in the romances and the ballads of this 
period. It is true that the severity of criticism 
■ has rejected most of tWse accounts as fabulous ; 
but even well-known fables, when much cele- 
brated, make a part of the history, at least of 
-the manners, of the age. , Rosamond Clifford 
is said to have been the most beautiful woman 
that ever was seen in England, if what romances 
and poets assert be true. Henry loved her with 
a long and faithful attachment; and in order to 
secure her from the resentment of his queen, 
who, from having been formerly incontinent her- 
self, novv became jealous of his incontinence, 
he concealed her in a labyrinth in Woodstock 
Park, where he passed in her company his hours 
of vacancy and pleasure. How long this secret 
intercourse continued is not told us ; but it was 
not 50 closely concealed but that it canie to the 
queen's knowledge, who, as the accounts add, 
being guided by a clue of silk to her fair rival's 
retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger 
to her bjeast, to swallow poison. Whatever 
may be the veracity of this story, certain it is, 
that this haughty woman," though formerly offen- 
sive by her own gallantries, was now no less so 
by her jealousy j and she it was who first sowed 
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the seeds of dissension between the king and his 
children. 

Young Henry was taught to believe himself 
injured, when, upon being crowned as partner in 
the kingdom, he was not admitted into a share 
of the administration. This prince had, from die 
beginning, shown a degree of pride that seems 
to have been hereditary to all the Norman suc- 
cession : when the ceremony of his coronation 
was performing, the king, willing to give it all 
the splendor possible, waited upon him ai table ; 
and while he offered him the cup, observed, that 
no prince ever before had been so magnificently 
attended. '• There is nothing very extraordinary," 
replied the young prince, " in seeing the son of a 
" count serving the son of a king." From this 
instance, nothing seemed great enough to satisfy' 
his ambition j and he took the first opportunity 
to assert his aspiring pretensions. The discon- - 
tent of young Henry was soon followed by that 
.of Geoffrey and Richard, whom the queen per- 
suaded to assert their title to the territories as< 
signed themi and upon the king's refusing their 
undutiful demands, they all fled secretly to the 
court of France, where Lewis, who was instru- 
mental in increasing their disobedience, gave them 
countenance and protection. Queen Eleanor her- 
self was meditating an escape to the same court, 
and had put on man's apparel for that purpose, 
when she was seized by the king's order, and put 
into confinen'.ent. Thus Henry saw all his long 
perspective of future happiness totally clouded; 
his sons, scarce yet arrived at manhood, eager to 
share the spoils of their father's possessions -, his 
queen warmly encouraging those undutiful princes 
in their rebellion^ and many potentates of Europe 
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not ashamed to lend them assisunce to support 
their pretensions. Nor were his prospects much 
more pleasing when he loolced among his sub- 
jects : his licentious barons, disgusted with a vi- 
gilant administration, desired to be governed by 
princes when they could flatter or intimidate: the 
clergy hsd not yet forgot Becket's death; and the 
people considered him as a saint and a martyr. 
In this universal disaflrction, Henry supported 
that intrepidity which he had shown through IHe, 
' and prepared for a contest from which he could 

\^^ expect to reap neither prufit nor glory. Twenty 
^ thousand mercenary soldiers, joined to some 
troops which he brought over from Ireland, and 
a few barons of approved fidelity, formed the 
sole force with which he proposed to resist his 
opponents. 

It was not long before the young princes had 
sufficient influence upon the continent to raise a 
powerful confrdi-'racy in their favour. Beside 
the king of France, Philip count of Flanders,. 
Matthew count of Boulogne, Theobald count 
of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, all declared 
themselves in their interests. William, king of 
Scodand, also made one of this association, and 
a plan was concerted for a general invasion of 
Henry's extensive dominions. This was shortly 
after put into execution. The king's continental 
dominions were invaded on one side, by the 
counts of Flanders and Boulogne; en the other, 
by the king of France with a large army, which 
the young English priiices animated by their pre- 
sence and popularity. But Henry found means 

A.D.117J. tooppose liiem on every quarter; tl]e count of 

Boulogne being mortally wounded in -the assault 

of the town of Dricncourt, his death stopped the 

piogrcss 
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progress of ^e Flemish arms oti that side. The 
French army being obliged to retire from the 
siege of Verncuil, Henry attacked their rear, 
put them to the rout/ and took several pri- 
soners. The barons of Bretagne also, who had 
risen in favour of the young princes, shared no 
better fate ; their army was defeated in the field, 
and, taking shelter in the town of Dol, were 
there made prisoners of war. These successes 
repressed the pride and the expectations of the 
confederated forces, and a conference was de- 
manded by the French king, to which Henry 
readily agreed. In this interview, he had the 
mortificauon tp see his three sons ranged on the 
side of his mortal and inveterate enemy ; but he 
was stiJl more disappointed to Bni that their de^ 
mands rose with their incapacity to obtain them 
by compulsion. 

While Henry was thus quelling the insolence 
of his foreign enemies, his English subjects were , 
in no small danger of revoking from their obe- 
dience at home. The nobility were in gt;neral 
united to oppose him ; and an irruption at this 
time by the king of Scodand, assisted their 
schemes, of insurrection. The earl of Leicester, 
at the head of a body of Flemings, invaded 
Suffolk, but was repuLed with great slaughter. 
The earl of Ferrars, Roger de Mowbray, and 
many others of equal dignity, rose in arms : 
while' the more to augment the confusion, the 
king of Scotland broke into the northern pro- 
vinces with an army of eighty thousand men, 
which laid the whole country into one extensive 
scene of desolation, Henry, from baffling his 
ctKmies in France, Bew over to oppose thobe in 
Fngland i but his long dissension with fiecket 
o 3 stilt 
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Still was remembered agunst him, and k was his 
interest to persuade the clergy as well as the 
people, that he was no way accessary to his 
murder. All the world now began to think the 
dead prelate a saint ; and, if we consider the ig- 
norance of the times, perhaps Henry himself 
thought so too. He had some time before taken 
proper precautions to exculpate, himself to the 
pope, and given him the most solemn pror 
miscs to perform whatever penances the church 
should inflict. He had engaged on the Christnnas 
following to take the cross ; and, if the pope 
insisted on it, to serve three years against the in- 
fidels, either in Spain or Palestine ; and promised 
not to stop appeals to the holy see. These con- 
cessions secniea to satisfy the court of Rome for 
that time ; but they were nevertheless, every day, 
putting Henry in mind of his promise, and de- 
manding those humiliations, for his offences to the 
saint, that could alone reconcile him to the 
church. He now, therefore, found it the most 
proper conjuncture to obey ; and, knowing the 
influer.ce of superstition over the minds of the 
people, and perhaps apprehensive that a part of 
his troubles arose from the displeasure of heaven, 
he rciolvcd to do penance at ihe shiine of St. 
Thomas of CanEeibuiy, for that was the name 
given to Uecket upon his canonisation. . As soon 
asi he came within sight of the church of Can- 
terbury, alighting from his horse, he walked 
barefoot towaids the town, prostrated himself 
before the shiine of the saint, remained in fasting 
^nd prayer a whole day, watched all night the 
holy relics, made a grant of fifty pounds a j'car 
to the convent for a constant supply of tapers 
(0 illuminate the shrine: and, not satisfied 
>vith 
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wich these submissions, he assembled a chapter 
of monks, disrobed before them, put a scourge 
of discipline into each of their hands, and pre- 
sented his bare shoulders to their infliction. Next 
day he received absolution j and departing for 
London, received the agreeable news of a victory 
over the Scots, obtained on the very day of his 
absolution, f* 

Having thus made his peace with the church, 
and brought over the minds of t!ie people, he 
fought upon surer grounds ; every victory he ob- 
tained was imputed to the favour of the reconciled 
saint, and every success thus tended to ascertain 
the growijig confidence of his parcy. The vic- 
tory which was gained over the Scots was signal 
and decisive. VVilham, their king, after having 
committed the most horrible depredations upon 
the northern frontiers, had thought proper to re- 
treat, up^n the advance of an English army, 
commanded by Ralph de Glanville, the famous 
English lawyer. As he had fixed his station at 
Alnwick, he thought himself perfectly secure, 
from the remoteness of the enemy, against any 
attack. In this, however, he was deceived; for 
Glanville, infonned of his situation, made a hasty 
and fatiguing march to the place of his encamp- 
ment, and approached it very nearly during the 
obscurity of a misc. The Scotch, who continued 
in perfect security, vi-ere surprised in the rporning 
to find themselves attacked by the enemy, whicft 
they thought at such a distance; and their kin^ 
venturing with a small body of a hundred horse 
to oppose the assailants, was quickly surrounded, 
and taken prisoner. His troops hearing of his 
disaster, fled on all sides with the utmost precipi- 
o 4 tacipn," . 
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tation, and made the best of their way to their 
own country. 

From that time Henry's affairs began to wear a 
better aspect; the barons, who had revoked, or 
vere preparing for a revolt, made instant sub- 
mission i ihey delivered up their castles to the 
victor, and lingland in a few weeks was restored 
to pcifict tranquillity. Young Henry, who was 
ready to embark with a large army, to scc6nd 
the efforts of the English inburgems, finding all 
disturbances quieted at home, abandoned all 
thoughts of the expedition. Lewis attempted in 
vain to besiege Rouen, which Henry fiastcnedover 
to succour. A cessation of arms, and a confe- 
rence, was once more agreed upon by the two mon- 
archs. Henry granted his sons much less advan- 
ta^ous terms than they formerly refused to accept; 
the most material, were some pensions for their 
support, some castles for their residence, and an 
indemnity to all their adherents. Thus England 
once moreemcrged from the numerous calamities 
that threatened to overwhelm it, ?nd the king was 
left at free liberty to make various provisions for 
the glory, the hap^Jiness, and the security of his 
people. 

His first care was to make his prisoner, the 
king of Scots, undergo a proper punishment for 
his unmerited and ungenerous attack. That 
prince was obliged to sign a treaty, by which 
he was compelled to do homage to Henry for his 
dominions in Scotland. It was agreed, that his 
barons and bishops also should do the same; and 
that the fortresses of Edinburgh, Stirling, Ber- 
wick, Koxbo rough, and Jedborough, should 
be delivered into the hands of the conqueror 
till the articles were performed. This treaty was 
punctually 
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punctually and rigorously executed : the king, 
barons, and prelates of Scotland, did homage 
to Henry in the cathedral of York : so that he 
might now be considered as monarch of the whole 
island, the mountainous parts of Wales only ex- 
cepted. 

His domestic regulations were as wise as his 
political conduct was splendid. He enacted 
severq penalties against robbery, murder, false 
coining, and burning of houses ; ordaining that 
these crimes should be punished by the amputa- 
tion of the right hand and right foot. The or- 
deal trial by water, though it still subsisted, was 
yet so far weakened, as that if a person who came 
off in this scrutiny were legally convicted by cre- 
ditable totimony, he should nevertheless suffer 
banishment. He partitioned out the kingdom 
into four divbions j and appointed irinerant jus- 
tices to go their, respective circuits to try causes, 
to restrain the cruelties of their barons, and to 
protect the lower ranks of the people in security. 
He renewed the trial by juries, which, by the 
barbarous method of camp-fight, was' almost 
grown obsolete. He demolished all the new- 
erecicd castles that had been built in the times of 
anarchy and general confusion; and, to secure the 
kingdom more effectually against any threatened 
invasion, he established a well-armed militia, which 
with proper accoutrements, specified in the act, 
were to defend the realm upon any emergency. 

But it was not in the power of wisdom to con- 
cihate the turbulent and ambitious spirits of his 
sons, wiio, not contented with rebelling against 
their father, now warmly prosecuted their en- 
piitics against each other. Richard, whom Henry 
had 
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A.D.iiso.had made master of Guiennc, and who had al- 
ready displayed great marks of valour in hum- 
bling his mutinous barons, refused to obey his 
father's orders in doing homage to his elder 
brother for that duchy. Young Henry and 
Geofficy, uniting their arms, carried war into 
their brother's dominions ; and while the king 
was endeavouring to compose their differences, 
he found himself secretly conspired against by 
all. What the result of this conspiracy might 
be, is uncertain ; for it was detcated by the 
death of young Henry, who died in the twetny- 
sixth year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not 
without the deepest remorse for his undutiful 
conduct towards his father. 

A.D.n83. As this prince left no posterity, Richard was 
become heir in his room; and lie soon dis- 
covered die same ardent ambition that had mis- 
led his elder brother. He refused to obey his 
father's connmnnds in giving up Guienne, which 
he had been put in possession of; and even made 
preparations to attack his brother Geoffrey, who 
was possessed of Breiagne. No sooner was this 
breach made up, at the intercession of the quccn^ 
than Geoffrey broke out into violence, and de- 
manded Anjou to be annexed to his dominions 
of Bretagne. This being refused him, he fol- 
lowed l\x old undutiful method of procuring 
redress, fled to the court of France, and pre- 
pared to levy an army against his father. Henry 
was freed from the danger that threatened hitn 
en that quarter, by the afiliction of'his son's 
death, who was killed in a tournament at Paris. 
The loss of this prince gave few, except the 
king himself, any uneasiness, as he was uni- 
versally 
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Tcrsally bateO, and went among the people under 
the opprobrious name of The Child of Perdition. 

But the death of the prince did not whc^ly re- 
move the cause of his revolt; for Philip, the 
king of France, disputed his title to the ward- 
ship of Arthur, the son of Geoffrey, who was 
now become duke of Bretagne, upon the death 
of his father. Some other causes of disserlsion 
inflamed the dispute between the two monarchs. 
Philip had once more debauched Richard from 
his duty ; and insisted u[>on his marriage being 
completed with Adclais, the sister of France: 
and threatened to enforce his pretensions by a for- 
midable invasion. In consequence of this claim, 
another conference was held between Gisors and 
Trie, the usual place of meeting, under a vast 
elm, that is said to have shaded more than an 
acre. It was in the midst of this conference 
upon their mutual rights, that a new object of 
interest was offered to their deliberation, suid 
that quickly bore down all secular considerations 
before it. The archbishop of Tyre appeared 
before the assembly in the most miserable habit^ 
and with looks calculated to inspire compassion. 
He had come from the Holy Land, and had 
seen die oppressions of the Christians, who were 
appointed to defend the Holy Sepulchre, and 
was a witness of the triumph of ihe infidels. 
He painted the distresses of those champions of. 
the cross in the most pathetic manner j he de- 
plored their bravery and their misfortunes. The 
Christians, about a century before, had attacked 
and taken Jerusalem ; but the Saracens recovered 
courage, after the first torrent of success was 
past; and being every day reinforced by fresh 
supplies, at last conquered by perseverance a 
land 
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land of warriors, who, in commonj preferrJl^ 
celibacy to marriage, had not multiplied in the 
ordinary methods of population. The holy city 
itself was soon retaken by the victorious arms 
of Saladin; and all Falcstine> except a few ma- 
ritime towns, was entirely subdued. Nothing 
now remained of those boasted conquests, thac 
had- raised the glory, and indamed the zeal of 
the western world} and nothing was to be seen, 
of what near a century before had employed the 
eiForts of all the noblest spirits of Europe to ac- 
quire. The western Christians were astonished 
at receiving this dismal intelligence ; the whole 
audience burst into tears ; the two kings laid 
aside their animosiry, and agreed to convert thar 
whole attention to the rescuing Jerusalem from 
the hands of the infidels. They instantly there- 
fore took the cross; many of their most consider- 
able vassals imitated tlieir example: and as the 
emperor Frederic I. entered into the san:w con- 
federacy, it was universally expected that no- 
thing could resist their united endeavours. But 
it was the fate of Henry to be crossed in his most 
darling pursuits by. his undutifiil and ungrat^ul 
children. 

Richard, who had long wished to have all the 
glory of such an expedition to himself and who 
could not bear to have even his father a partner 
in bis victories, entered into a confederacy with 
the king of France, who pjomised to confirm 
him in those wishes, at which he so ardently 
aspired. He therefore began by making an in- 
road into the territories ot the count of Thou-f 
louse, a vassal of the king of France i and this 
monarch, in order to retaliate, carried war into 
ihc piovinccs. of Bcrri and Auvergne. Henry, 
whQ 
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who was apprised of their secret confederacy, 
nevertheless attempted to make depredations in 
turn upon the dominions of the French king. 
Conferences were proposed, attended, and dis- 
missed. At length, Henry found himself obliged' 
to give up all hopes of taking the cross, and 
compelled to enter upon a war with France and 
his eldest son, who were unnaturally leagued 
against him. He now saw the confederacy daily 
gaining ground. Ferce-Bernard fell first into the. 
hands of the enemy; Mans was next taken by 
assaulcj Amboise, Chaumont, and Chateau dc 
Loire, opened their gates upon the enemies' ap- 
pearance; Tours was invested; and the king, 
who had retired. to Saumur, and had daily in- 
stances of the cowardice and infidelity of his go- 
Ternors, expected the most dismal issue of all his 
enterprises. While he was in this state of dc- 
Mjondency, the duke of Burgundy, the count of. 
Flanders, and archbishop of Rheims, interpos- 
ed their good offices; and at last a treaty was 
coDcluded, in which he submitted to many morti- 
fying concessions. It was agreed that Richard 
should marry the princess Adelais, and be crown- 
ed king of England during the Ufc-time of his 
fether. It was stipulated, that Henry should 
pay twenty thousand marks to the king of France, 
as a compensation for the charges of the war; 
that his own barons should engage to make him 
observe this treaty; and in case of violating it, 
to join Philip and Richard against him ; and that 
all his vassals who espoused the cause of Richard 
should receive an indemnity for the olfencs. 
These were terrns sufficiently humiliating to a 
prince accustomed to give, not receive, com* 
mands: but what was his resentment, when, 
upon 
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Upon demanding a list of the barons that wcTtf 
lo be thus pardoned, he found his son johnj his 
favourite child, among the number. He had 
lyng borne an infirm state of body with calm re- 
signation ; he had seen his children rebel without 
much emotion ; he saw his own son his conquer- 
or, himself, bereft of his power, reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and almost suppliant, in 
his old age; and all this he endured with tran- 
quillity of temper; — but when he saw that child> 
whose interest^ always lay next his heart, among 
the number of those who were in rebellion against 
him, he could no longer contain his indignation. 
He broke out into expressions of the utmost de- 
spair ; cursed the day in which he had received his 
miseratJe being; and bestowed on his ungrateful 
children a maledicnon which he never after 
could be prevailed upon to retract. The more 
bis heart was disposed to friendship and affection, 
the more be resented thk barbarous return ; and 
now, not having one corner in his heart where 
he could look for' comfori, or fly for rcfug* 
from his conflicting passions, he lost all his for- 
mer vivacity; A lingering fever, caused by a 
broken heart, soon after terminated hb life and 
his miseries.- He died at tlie castle of Chinon, 
near Saumur. ' 

His corpse was conveved by his natural son 
Geoffrey, who of all his children behaved with 
duly, to the nunnery ot- Fontrcvault; and next 
day, while it lay in the abbey church, Kichard 
chancing to enter, was struck with horror at the 
sight. At his approach the blood was seen to 
gush out at the mouth and nostrils of the corpse ; 
.and this, which, without doubt, was accidental, 
was interpreted by the superstition of the times 
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as the most dreadful rebuke. Richard could not 
endlirc the sight; he exclaimed, " that he was his 
•' father's murderer;" and expressed a strong, 
though lace, sense of that undutiful conduct which 
brought his parent to an untimely grave, f 

Thus died Henry, in the fifcy-eighth year of a.d. iis». 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; in the 
coarse of which he displayed all the abilities of 
a poliiician, all the sagacity o£ a legislator, and 
al! the magnanimity ot a hero. He was of' a 
middle stature, strong and well proportioned { 
liis Countenance was lively and engaging; his 
conversation affable and entertaining ; his elocu- 
tion easy, persuasive, and ever at commanfj. 
"When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated him- 
self either in learoed conversation or reading, 
and he cultivated his natural' talents by study 
above any prince of his time. During his reign 
all foreign improvements in literature and polite- 
ness, in laws and arts, seem to have been, in a 
good measure, transplanted into England. The 
litde learning of the Saxon priests, which was 
confined to church history, and legendary tales, 
was now exchanged for the subtleties of school 
philosophy. The homely manners of the great 
were softened by the pomps of chivalry. The 
people, however, were as yet far from being 
civiiisedj and even in their cities, where the social 
arts were best cultivated, there were amazing 
instances of barbarity. It was common, for in- 
stance, in London, for great numbers, to the 
amount of a hundred, or more, of the sons and 
relations of eminent citizens, to form themselves 
into a confederacy to plunder and rob their more 
wealthy neighbours. By these crimes it was 
become so dangerous to wallc the streets at night, 
that 
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that the citizens, after dark, were obliged td 
continue within doors. A band of these ruffians 
had one day attacked the house of a rich citizen^ 
with an intention to plunder it. They had al- 
ready broke through a stone-wall with hammers 
. and wedges: and were actually entering the 
bouse sword in hand, when the citizen, in conv 
plcte armour, supported by his servant, appeared 
m the passage to oppose them. He cut off the 
right hand of the first robber that enteredj and 
made such a noble resistance, that his neigh- 
bours had time to assemble, and come to bts 
relief. The man who lost his hand was caught; 
and was tempted, by chc promise of a pardon, 
to reveal his confederates, among whonfi was one 
John Scnex, esteemed among the richest and the 
best-born citizens of London. He was convicted ' 
by the ordeal trial; and though he offered Bve 
hundred marks for his life, the king refused the 
money, and ordered him to be hanged. 

Henry left only two legitimate sons, Richard 
who succeeded him, and John, who inherited no 
territory, and therefore received the surname of 
Lackland. He left three legitimate daughters, 
Maud, who was married to the duke of Saxony, 
Eleanor married to Alphonso, king of Castile, 
and Joan, to William, king of Sicily. He left 
two natural sons by Rosamond; Kichard Long- 
sword, who was afterwards married to the daugh' 
ter and heiress of the earl of Salisbury; and 
Geoffrey, who was afterwards archbishop oi 
York. ■ 
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RICHARD I. sumHmed Cceuk di Liom. 

ivICHARD. who succeeded to the tlirone 
without opposition, seemed resolved to discou- 
f^;e future disobedience, by dismissing from his 
service ail those who had assisted him in his for- 
mer undutiful conduct. Those who had second- 
ed his rebellion, instead of meeting with thac 
mist and honour "which they expected, were 
treated with scdrn and neglect. He retained in 
his service all the loyal adhelrnts of the late 
king ; and more than once observed, that those 
who' were faithful to one sovereign would pro- 
bably continue so to another. He Instantly, 
VOL. I. p upon 
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upon his accession, released his mother from con* 
fincmcffr ; and was profyse in heaping favours 
upon his brother John, who afterwards vnadc but 
a^ryjIndifFf reBE«tum' for his indulgence^ ■ 
-' But the king was no way suspicious in his 
temper} -nor did 'he give much attention to his 
own security, being naorc earnestly solicitous of 
fame--, A romantic desire for strange adventures, 
and- an 'iaimoderaic zeal for the external rites of 
Chnstianity, were the ruling passions of the-rimes. 
By^i^se alone glory was to be acquired ^ and 
by these. Richard only hoped for glory. The 
Jews," Twlio had bten for some time increasing in 
ihiJfingciorirt,' were, the first who fell a saeriticc 
to'ribe enrfiusiasric zfcal of the people; and great 
mMEbcrsj>f thcm^.were slaughtered % the citi- 
zete<)f^£fOndpnjf.^^6n the-ivecy day of^the ting's 
cOmitatiqa:.- " Five hundred . of "that infatuated 
people had retired into York-castle for safety; 
but finding themselves unable to defend the 
place, they resolved «> perish try killing one an- 
other, rather thiin meet the fury of their perse- 
cutors. Having taken this gloomy resolution, 
ihcy first murdered their wives and children; ■ 
next threw the dead bodies over the t^'all against: 
their enemies, who attempted to scale ic; and 
then setting fire to the houses^ perished in th( 
fiacnes. 

'J'his horrid massacre, which was in itself so 
impolitic and unjust, instead of tsmishing tlie 
lustre of this monarch's reign, was then consi- 
dered as a most 'splendid commencement of his 
government; and the people were from thence 
]cd to form the most ^vourable sentiments of 
his future glory. Nor was it bng before' he 
' ^owcd himself pei:&ctly fitted to gratify their 
moss 
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most romanric desires. Perhaps impelled more 
Tt by a love of military glory than acniated by su- 
perstition, he fesolvcd upon an expedition to the 
Holy Land, and cook every mtihod to raise 
moDcy for so expensive an^ undertaking. His 
father had left him a treasure of above a hun- 
dred thousand marks; and this sum he endea- 
voured to augment by all expedients, however 
pernicious to the public^ or dangerous to royal 
a.uthority. He set up to sale the revenues and 
manors of the crown, and several offices of thtf 
greatest trust and power. Liberties, charters, 
castles, and employments, were given to the best 
bidders. When some of-his friends suggested 
. ^he dai^cr attending this venality, he told them 
he- would sell the city of London itself, if he 
Could procure a purchaser. In these times we 
find but one man who was honest enough to re- 
, tire from employment when [daces were become 
thus ignominious. I'his was the great lawyer 
GlanvUle, who res'^ed his post of justiciary, 
and took the cross. Richard was not much dis* 
pleased at his resignation, as he was able shortly 
after co sell his employment to Hugh, bishop of 
Durham, who gave a thousand iriiLrks for the 
office. Thus the kingi elated with the hopes of 
fame> was blind to every other consideration. 
Nunnerous exactions were pracrised upon people 
of all ranks and stations; menaces, promises, 
expostulaticms, were used to fri^t^n the .timidt 
er allure the avaricious. A aealous preacher of 
those times was so far emboldened as to lemdn- 
krate dgifnst the king's cooduci; and advised 
him to part with bis three ■ daughters, which 
were .Pride, Avarice, and Sensuality. To thiJ 
Richard readily replied, " You counsel right; 
pa ** my 
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" my friend ; and I have already provided hus- 
*' bands for-ihem all. I will dispose of!. my Pndc ^ 
" to* the Templars i my Avarice to the Monks ; 
•* and as for my Sensuality, the clergy shall 
" shaie that among them." ' At length, the king 
having goc tugether a suiBcient su^.<ply for his 
undertaking, and having even sold his superio- 
rity over the kingdum of Scotland, which had 
been acquired in the last reign, for a moderate 
sum, he set out for the Holy Land, whither he 
was impelled by repeated messages from the king 
of France, who was ready to embark in the same 
enterprise. 

The first place of rendezvous for the two ar- 
mies of England and France was the plain of 
Vczclay, on the borders of Burgundy, where, 
when Richard and Philip arrived, they found 
thc:ir armies amounting to a. hundred thtnjsand 
fighring men. These were all ardent in the 
cause J the Bower of all the military in, both do- 
minions, and provided with all the implements 
and accoutrements of war. Here the -French 
prince and the English entered into the most 
solemn engagements of mutual support; and 
having determined to conduct their armies to the 
Holy Land by sea, ihey parted, one for Genoa, 
the other for MmsciHcs, with a view of meeting 
tile fleets that were to attend them at their re- 
spective stations. It was not lotig afur that both 
fleets put to sea ; and nearly about the same time 
were obliged, by stress df weather, to take shel- 
Ipr in Mt^^inS) the capital of Sicily, where they 
>verc detained during the whole wincen Richard 
wojn, up his quaiteis in the suburbsi and pos- 
srs^i.'^ himself of a -smajl fort, which corhmand- 
^1 the harbour. Philip quartered his troops in 
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the town, and lived upon good terms with the 
Sicilian king. 

Ic is now unknown what gave rise to a quar- 
rel, which happened soon after, between the 
Sicilians and the English ; it is doubiful' whe- 
ther the intrigues, of the French king, or the 
violent proceedings of. Richard. Certain it Is, 
that the Messinese sooii took occasion to treat the 
English with great insolence; shi.it their g^tes, 

~ manned their walls, and set Richard at defiance. 

- Richard, who had hitherto acted as a friend, 
endeavoured to use the mediatiqn of Phihp to 
compromise this quarrel ; but while the two mon- 
archs were yet in deliberation, a body of Sici- 
lians issued from the town, and attacked the 
English with great impetuosity. This insult 
was sufficient to excite the fury of Richard, who, 
naturally bold, and conscious of his own superior 
force, assaulted the city with such fury, that it 
was soon taken, and the standard of E;igl.md 
displayed on the ramparts. Philip, who con- 
sidercd the place, as his quarters, exclaimed 
against the insult, and ordered some of his troops 
to pull down that mark of his disgrace. To this, 
however, Richard returned for answer, that he 
was willing to take down the standard, since it 
displeased his associate; but that no power on 
earth should compel him to do so. This was 
sufficient to produce a mutual jealousy between 
these two princes, which never after subsided i 
but which was still mure inBamed by the opposi- 
tion of their tempers.' 

Many were the mistrusts and the mutual recon- 
ciliations between these two monarchs, which 
were very probably inflamed by the Sicilian 
king's endeavours. At length, however^ having 
P 3 letttei 
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settled all controversies, shey set sail fortHe Holjr 
Land, where the French arrived long before the 
English/ The little knowledge that was then 
had of the art of sailing, made that passage by 
sea very long and dangerous, which is now con- 
sidcfcd as so triBing. Richard's fleet was once 
more encountered by a tempest, and two of the 
ships driven upon the coast of the island of 
Cyprus, Isaac, who was then prince of that 
country, either impelled avarice, or willing to 
discourage the rest of Richard's fleet from land-; 
ing, pillaged the ships that were stranded^ and 
threw the seamen and soldiers into prison. But 
Richard, wl>o soon after arrived, took ample verr- 
geance for that injury. He disembarked his 
troops, defeated the tyrant, entered the capital by 
storm, obliged Isaac to surrender at discretion, 
and look the island into his own possession. It 
was there .that Richard married Berengaria, 
daughter to the king of Navarre, who had at- 
tended him in his expedition ; and whom he had 
preferred to Adelais, the king of France's sister, 
whose charnjs were not so powerful, or whose fi- 
delity was more suspected. 

Upon the arrival of the Engltih army in Par . 
lestine, fortune was seen to declare more openly 
in favour of the common cause. The French 
and English princes seemed to forget their secret 
jealousies, and act in concert. In besieging the 
city of Acra, while the one made the attack 
the ottier guarded the trenches ; and this duty 
they performed each day alternately. By this 
conduct, that garrison, after a long and obstinate 
resistance, was obliged to capitulate } and upon 
condition of having their lives spared, they pro- 
31'iiscd to lestore all the prisoners that had been 
made 
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made by die Saracens, and to defirer ilp the 
wood of the true cross. Such were, the amazing 
advantages that attended an enterprise that had 
laid Asia in blood, and had,, in a great measure, 
depopulated Eurt^ of its bravest forces. , 

Immediately after .the cwiquest of this place, a-0.i 
Philip, either disgusted at the ascendant assu- 
med by Richard, or perhaps displeased at his su- 
perior popularity, declared his resolution of return- 
ing to France. He pleaded the bad state of his 
health in excuse for his desertion,; and, to give ' 
a colour to his friendly professions, heleft Ri- 
chard ten thousand of his troops, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy. Richard, be-t 
ing now left sole conductor of the war, went on 
&om victory to victory. The Christian adven- 
turers, under his command, determined to be- 
siege the renowned city of Ascalon, in order to 
prepare the vt^ay for attacking Jerusalem with 
greater advantage. Saladin, the most renowned 
of all the Saracen monarchs, was resolved to dis- 
pute their march, and placed himself upon the 
road with an army pf three hundred thousand 
men. Thb was a day equal to Richard's wishes; 
this an enemy vrorthy his highest ambition. The 
Ei^lish were victorious. Richard, when the 
wings of his army were defeated, led on the ' 
main body in person, ancl restored the batde. 
The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion j and 
no less than forty thousand of their number pe-* 
rished on the field of batdc. Ascalon soon sur- 
rendered after this victory ; other cities of less 
note followed the example; and Richard wa? at 
last able to advance within sight of Jerusalem, 
the object of his long and ardent expeccatbns. 
But, just at this glorious junaure, his ambition 
p 4 was 
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was to suffer a total overthrow : upon rcviewif^ 
his forces^ and considering his abilities to prose- 
cute the. siege, he found that his army wa^ so 
wasted with famine, fatigue, and even with vic- 
tory, that they were neither able nor willing to 
second the views" of their commander. "It ap- 
peared, therefore, absolutely necessary to come 
to an accommodation with Saladin ; and a truce 
for three years was- accordingly concluded, in 
which it was agreed, that the sea-port towns of 
Palestine should remain in the hands of the 
Christians i and that all of that .religion should 
be permitted to -make their pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in perfect security. 

Richard, having thus concluded his expedi- 
tion, with more glory than advantage, began to 
think of reiurning home, and of enjoying in- 
tranquillity those honours which he had reaped 
with so much danger. But he was at a loss 
how to proceed. If he should take shipping, 
and return by the way he came, he must ne- 
cessarily put himself into the power of the 
king of France, from whose resentment he had 
every thing to fear. No way was left but by 
going more to the North ; wherefore, taking 
shipping for Italy, he was once more wrecked, 
near Aquilcia. From thence -directing his travels 
towards Ragusa, and putting on the disguise of 
a pilgrim, he resolved to make his way, in that 
private manner, through Germany. But, unfor- 
tunately, his intentions and person were not so 
concealed, but that his quality was suspected; 
and the governor of Istna pursued him, in. or- 
der to make him a prisoner. Being thus forced 
from - the dioect road, and now become a fugitive, 
he was obliged to pass by Vienna,, where his 
expenses 
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expenses and liberalities betraying his dignitf> 
though di^ised in the ha)>it of a pilgrim, he 
^as arrested by Leopold, duke of Austria, who 
commanded him to be imprisoned and loaded 
with shackles, to the disgrace of honour and hu- 
maniry. This prince had senred under Richard at 
the siege of Acra; and being disgusted at some 
affront offered him by his commander on that oc- 
casion, he took this base method o{ retaliating 
the injury. His avarice, also, might have had 
a share in this procedure, as he expected a large 
share of that ransom which he knew would be 
^ven by the English to extricate their king from 
bondage. Henry the Sixth, who was then em- 
peror of Germany, was equally an enemy to 
Richard, on account of the alliance contracted 
between him and Tancred king of Sicily, by 
his marriage with Berengaria. When, there- 
fore, shordy after, he received the news of Ri- 
chard's being in custody, he required the prison- 
er to be delivered up to him, and ordered a 
large sum of money to the duke as a reward 
for this service. Thus the king of England, 
vho had long BUed the world with his fame, 
was basely thown into a dungeon, and .loaded 
with irons, by those -who expected to reap a sor- 
did advantage ftpm his misfortunes. It was a 
long time before his'subjccts in England knew 
what was b^ome of their warlike monarch. So 
Itcde intercourse was there between different na* 
tions at that time, that this discovery is said by 
some to have been made by a poor French min- 
strel, who playing upon his harp, near the for- 
tress in which Richard was confined, a tune 
which he knew that unhappy monarch was fond 
o^ he was answered by the king from within, 
who 
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who .with his harp played the same tone ; and 
this discovered the place of his confinement. 

In the mean lime, whik Richard vas thui 
fruitlessly victoriouSt and afterwards miserably 
confined, his afiairs in England mere in a very 
unprospcrous sl[uadon. The kingdom, as has 
been before observed, was put under the go- 
vernment of two prelates, one of whom had 
, bought his. p^ce, and the other had risen to it 

by the meanest arts of adulation. The ' bishop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricioas ; Loiig* 
champ his colleague was naturally proud, and 
stih more elated by the consciousness of possess- 
ing his master's favour. Tempers so opposite 
scon begat enmity; and Longcamp went eveo 
so far as to arrest the person of his colleague, 
who was obliged to resign his power to cbiain 
his liberty. It was to no purpose that the king, 
by his letters, commanded Longcamp la re- 
place his co-adjutpr ; this haughty prelate re* 
fused to obey, alleging that he knew die king's 
secret intcnirons bitter than to comply. He 
proceeded, therefore, still to govern the king- 
dom alone ; and as he knew his situation was pre- 
carious, he increased the number of his guard, 
without which he never ventured from his pa- 
lace. In the universal disgust which so much 
power and magnificence naturally produced 
against him, there was ncuic in the kingdom 
hardy enough to concroul his will, except John, 
the king's brother, who, having' been personally 
disobliged by this prelate, was willing to catch 
the present favourable occasion of universal dis- 
content, to oppose himself to his pov«r. He 
-accordingly ventured to sunnmon, at Reading - 
a general council of the nobility and prelates j 
and 
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tnd cited .Longcamp lo appear before them. 
Longcamp, sensible of his own insolence, and 
their enmity, was unwilling' to trust himself in 
their power, but shut himself up in the Tower 
of London. From thence he fled, in the dis- 
guise of a female habit, beyond sea ; upon which 
the ' archbishop of Rouen was made justiciary in 
his room. These dissensions were soon known by 

. the king of France, who was by this time re- 
turned from the Holy Land. He made all pos- 
sible use of Longcamp's resentment, to divide 
the English, still more effectually ; and even had 
almost'prevailed upon John to throw off his aU 
legiancc, by an offer of putting him in possession 
of all Richard's continental dominions. 

It was in this precarious situation of aifairs 
that the English were Brst informed of the capti- 
vity of their beloved monarch, and the base treat- 
ment he had received, without even the colour 
of justice to gloss over the injury. The queen- 
dowager was particularly enraged at the treat- 
ment of her ^vouriie son. She wrote reiterated 
letters to pope Celestine, to excite his compas- 

,sion, or his indignation; but all to very little 
purpose. The people tCGtificd their regard for 
him with all the marks of violence and despair. 
The clergy considered him as a sufferer in the 
cause of the church; and all mouths were filled 
with the nobleness of his actions, and the great- 
ness of his fall. But while these testified the 
sincerity of their sorow, there were some that 
secretly rejoiced in his disaster, and did all they 
could to prolong the term of his captivity. C>t' 
this number was the king of France, his ancient 
enemy, and hb own brother John, who, forget- 
ting every tie of kindred, duty, or gratitude, on- 

the 
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tlie first invitation from Philip, sudd<rnly went 
abroad) and held a conference with him, in 
which the 'perpetual captivity of Richard was ~ 
agreed upon. He stipulated to dt^liver into 
Philip's hand a great part of Normandy: and, 
in return, he received the French king's assu- 
rances of being secured on the English throne; 
and some say that he did homage ior the cr6wn 
cf England. In consequence of diis treaty, Philip 
invaded Normandy, the fortresses of which were 
delivered up to him after a colour of opposition ; 
and all but Rouen were subjected to this autho- 
tity, John, on his side, was equally assiduous to 
secure Ecigbnd i and, upon his arrival in London, 
claimed the throne, as being heir to his brother, 
of whose death he pretended to have received 
certain intelligence. But in this the tr^tor's ex- 
pectations were disappointed. His claim was 
rcjecred by all the barons, who took such nnea,- 
sures to provide for the security of the kingdom, 
that John was obliged Co return to the continent* 
and openly to acknowledge his alliance with the . 
king of France. 

In the niean time, the unhappy Richard suf- 
fered all the mortiBcations that malicious tyranny 
could inflict. The emperor, in order to render 
him more impatient for the recovery of his li- 
berty, and make him submit to the payment of 
a larger ransom, treated him with the greatest 
seventy, and reduced him to a condition worse 
ihan that of the meanest malefactor.- Richard, 
huwcver, was coo noble- spirited to be meanly de- 
pressed by those indignities, ^s he did not know 
what extremities he might be reduced tO, or 
what condes;censions he might be obliged to make, 
be wrote to the juiticiaiy of Enj^iand to obey 
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no orders that should come from him, if they 
seemed in the least contrary to his honoor, or 
the good of the nation. His precautions were 

' well founded; for the emperor, willing to inti- 
midate him, had him even accused at the dice' 
of Worms of many crimes and misdemeanors, 
parti}' to justify his own cruelty, and partly to 
swell the ransom. There he was charged with ■ 
making an alliance with Tancrcd, the usurper.of 
Sicily i of turning the arms of the crusade against 
a Christian prince; of affronting the duke oiT Au- 
stria before Acrai; of obsructing the. progress of 
the Christian arms, by his contests with the king 
of France; of concluding a truce with Saladin, 
and leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the infi- 

. deb. These frivolous charges were heard by 
Richard with becoming indignation. He even 
waved his dignity to answer them ; and so fully 
vindicated himself before the princes who com- 
posed the diet, that they exclaimed loudly againsc 
the conduct of the emperor, while the pope evea 
thrcasened him with excommunication. This bar* 
barous monarch now saw that he could no lon- 
ger detain his prisoner. He rfiereforc was wil- 
ling to listen to terms of accommodation. A 
ransom was agreed upon, which amounted to 
a hundred and Bfty diousand marks, or about 
three hundred thousand pounds of our money. 
Of this, Richard was to pay one hundred thou- 
sand before he received his liberty ; and sixty- 
seven hostages were to be delivered for the re- 
mainder. The agreement being thus made, 
Kichard sent Hubert, one of his laithful follow- 
ers in the Holy Land, to England, with the 
terms upon which he was to receive his liberty, 
awl 
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and wi:h a .commission to raise money lor that 
purpD3.c. 

In the feudal times, every military tenant was, 
by law, obliged to give aid for the ransom of 
his lord from captivity. The tax arising from 
this obligation was accordingly raised through- 
out the kingdom, and assessed by itinerant jus- 
tices. But the ardour of the people outwent the 
cool offerings of their duty ; great sums were 
raised by voluntary contribution, to purchase the 
freedom of their king. The churches and nio- 
riasferics melted down their plate j the bishops, 
abbots, and nobles, paid, a fourth of their an- 
nual income s the inferior clergy contributed a 
tenth of their tithes, and. the requisite sum W91 
thus at length amassed { with which queen Ele- 
anor, and the justiciary^ immediately sec out for 
■ Germany, f 

While [he English were thus piously employed 
in preparing for the ransom of their king, Philip 
was as assiduously occupied in endeavouring to 
prolong Richard's captivity. As he had the pas- 
sions 'of tKe emperor to work upon, whom he 
knew to be avaricious to the last degree, he made 
him fresh proposals still more lucrative than those 
which had been agreed upon for Richard's ran- 
som. He offered to marry the emperor's daugh- 
ter, and to gratify him with a sum equal to the 
ransom, if he would only detain his prisoner for 
one year more in captivity. The emperor per-. 
ceivcd that he had concllideda treaty with Rich- 
ard too hastily, and repented of his rashness. He 
was very willing to sacri6ce every consideration of 
honour or justice ; but then he feared the lescnt- 
ment of his princes, who, in .these feudal times, 
had power to punish his injustice. . Thus he con- 
tinued 
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timicd fluctuating between his avarice and" his 
fears, between different morives equally sordid, 
until the day fixed for the king's delvrerance ar- 
rived. His releasement from captivity was per- 
formed with great ceremony a: Mentz, in pre- 
sence of the German nobility j the money was 
' paid by queen Eleanor, the hostages were deli- 
vered as a security for the rcmainderj and Richard 
. once more restored to freedom. In the mean 
lime, the emperor beheld his releasement with aa 
agitation of all the malignant passions. He could 
no bear to see one he had made his enemy in a 
state of felicity; he could not bear to lose the 
superior advantages that were offered for his de- 
tention. All his terrors, from his own sutgects, ■ 
gave way to the superior dictates of avarice; he 
onbe more resolved to 'send him back to his for- 
mer prison, and gave orders to have him puraued 
and arrested. But luckily the messengers were 
too late. Richard, well acquainted with his per- 
fidy, and secretly apprised of the ofiers of the 
French king, had ordered some shipping to attend 
him at the mouth of the Schcldj so that, upon 
his arrival at the place of embarking, he went in- 
stantly on board, although the wind was against 
him, and was out of sight of land when his pur- 
suers reached Antwerp. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the En^ish 
upon seeing their monarch return, after all his 
achievements and sufferings. He made his entry 
into London in triumph ; and such was the pro* 
fusion of we^th shown by the citizens, that the 
German lords, who attended him, were heard 
to say, that if the emperor had known of thdf 
affluence, he would not so easily have parted 
vith their king. He, soon after, ordered him- . 

Klf 
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self to be crowned a-new at Winchester. He 
• convoked a general couacU at Nottinghami at 
which he confi^caied all his traitorous brother's 
possessions ; and then having made proper pre- 
parations for avenging hiniiielf on the king of 
France, he set sail with a strong body of forces 
for Normandy. 

AD. 1194. Richard was but one day landed, when his 
faithless brother John came to make submission, 
and to throw himself at his monarch's feet. It ' 
was not without some degree of resentment, that 
Richard rec(;Ived a prince, who had all along 
been leagued \^ith his mortal enemy against him. 
However, at the intercession of queen Eleanor, 
he was received into favour. " I forgive him," 
said the king; " and I wish I could as easily for- 
" get his offences as he will forget my pardon." 
This condescension was not lost upon a man, 
whose heart, though naturally bad, was not yet 
dead to every sentiment of humanity. From 
that time he served him faithfully ; and did him 
signal services in his battles with the king of 
France, which followed soon after. These wars, 
which produced no remarkable event, nor were 

A. D. 1193. succeeded by any permanent consequences, only 
served to keep the animosity of the two nations 
alive, without fixing their claims or pretensions. 
The nvxt remarkable circumstance, in the te- 
dious journals, of those transactions, is the taking 
the bishop of iJeauvais captive, at the head< of 
his vassals, and his being {juc in prison by Ri- 
chard., When the pope dem_anded his liberty,- 
and claimed him as a child of the church, thb 
king sent his holiness the bloody coat of taail 
which that prelate had worn in battle; asking 
vhether that was the coat of his son ? The 
cruelty 
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Cruelty of both parties was in this manner inflamed 
by insult and revenge. Both kings frequently -put 
out the eyes of their prisoners; and treaties were 
concluded and broke with very little repugnancfe. 
- At length, the pope's legate induced them to 
commence a treatyj which promised to be at- 
tended with a firmer reconciliation j but the death 
of Richard put an end ' to the contest, 

Aymar, viscount of Limoges, a vassal of theA;D. mm. 
crown, had taken possession of a treasure, which 
was found by one of his peasants in digging a 
field; and to secure the reniainder, he sent a 

J>art of it to the king. Richard, as superior 
ord, sensible that he had a right to the whokj 
insisted on its bging spnt, him ; and, upon refusal* 
attacked the cascte of Chalus, where he under- 
stood this treasure had been deposited. On the 
fourth day of the siege, as he was riding round 
the place to observe where the assault rnight be 
given with the fairest success, he was aimed at ' 

by one Bertram dc Gourdon, an archer, froni 
the castle, and pierced in the shoulder with an ar- 
row. The wound was not in itself dangerous j 
but an Unskilful surgeon endeavouring to disen^ 
gage the arrow from the flesh, so rankled the 
wound that it monified and brought on fatal 
symptoms. Richard, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, made a will, in which he bequeathed 
the kiiigdom, with all his treasure, to his brother 
John, except a fourth part, which he distributed 
among his servants. He ordered also that the 
archer who had shot him should be brought into 
his presence, and demanded " what injury hfe 
*' had done him that he should take away his 
*' life?" The prisoner answered with deliberate in- 
trepidity : y You killed with your own hands, my 
VOL. I. Q. " father. 
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" father, and my two brothers; and you totcnded 
'-' to have hanged me. I am now in your power> 
" and my torments may give you revenge j but I 
** will endure them with pleasure, since it is my 
** -consolation that I have rid the world of a ty- 
'*'rant" Richard, struck with this answer, or- 
dered the soldier to be presented with one hundred 
shillings, and set at liberty; but Marcade, the 
general who commanded under him, like a true 
ruffian, ordered him to be flayed alive, and then ■ 
hanged. Richard died in the tenth year of his 
reign, and the forty-second of his age, leaving only 
one natural son, called Philip,, behind him. 

Richard had all the qualities that could gain 
the admiration and love of a barbarous age, and 
few of those that could ensure the approbation of 
his more refined posterity. He was open, mag- 
nanimous, generous, and brave, to a degree of 
romantic excess. But then he was cruel, protid, 
and resentful. He valued neither the blood 
nor the treasure of his subjects; and he en- 
feebled his states by useless expeditions, and 
wars calculated rather to promote his own re- 
venge than their interests. During this reign, 
the inferior orders of the people seemed to in- 
crease in power, and to show a degree of inde- 
pendent obstinacy. Formerly, they were led on 
to acts of treason by their barons; they were 
now found to aim at vindicating their rights, 
under a leader of their own rank and denomi- 
nation. The populace of London placed at 
their head one William Fitzosbom, commonly 
called Longbeard, who had been bred to the 
law ; but who, fonder of popularity than busi- 
nesF, renounced his profession, and espoused 
tlK cause of the poor with uncommon «>• 
thusiasm. 
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thiisiasm. He styled himself the saviour of the 
poor; and, upon a certain occasion, even went 
over to Normandy, where he represented to the 
king, that the poorer citizens were oppressed 
by an unequal assessment of taxes, and obtain- 
ed a mitigation. His fame for this became 
so great among the lower orders of his fellow- 
citizens, that above fifty thousand of them en- 
tered into an engagement to defend and to obey 
him. Murders were in consequence daily (jom- 
mitted in the streets ; but whether by ■ Long- 
beard's order, is uncertain. The justiciary (for 
the king was then absent) summoned him be- 
fore the council to answer for his conduct: 
but he came with such a formidable train, that . 
none were found hardy enough to accuse him. 
- However, ho- was pursued some time after by 
a detachment of officers of justice i but kill- 
ing one , of th^, he escaped with ' his con- 
cubine CO the church of St. Mary Le Bow, 
where he defended himself with determined 
resolution. There he was supplied with arms 
and provisions, and expected to be joined by 
the populace i but being deceived in his expec- 
tations,- he was at last forced from his retreat 
by the smoke of wet straw kindled for the 
purpose at the door. He was then taken, 
tried, and convicted ; and being drawn at an 
horse's tail through the streets of London, he 
was hung in chains, with nine more of his 
accomplices. The lower class of people, when 
he was dead, began to revere a man that they 
" had not spirit to relieve. They stole his gib- 
bet, and paid it a veneration like that offered 
to the wood of the cross. The- turf on which 
(i.a it 
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it Stood was carried nvny, and kept as . a preser- 
vative from sickness and misfortune; and had 
not the clergy withstood the torrent of popular 
superstitioni his memory might have probably 
received honours similar to those pud at the 
shrine of Sc. Thomas of Canterbury, 
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JOHN. 

W E R E the claims of princes settled on the 
same principles that govern the lower orders of 
mankind, John had nothing to fear from a dis- 
puted succession. The king of France, who 
was the only monarch that could assist the pre- 
tensions of a rival, had long declared for John's 
tide I and, during the life of his brother, had 
given him the most convincing proofs of since- 
rity in his assistance. But ic was otherwise now 
that Richard was no more. Philip began to 
show that his former alliances and friendships 
were calculated not to serve John, but to distress 
0^$ England i 
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England ; not . to distribute justice, but to in-^ 
,crease his own power. There was mi old claim- 
ant of the crown, whom indeed Richard, upon 
his taking fhe cross, dfCUred fieir tQ the throne j 
but who was afterwards sfe aeide, atthe instance 
of the 1 dowager-queen. This was Arthur, the 
son of his late brother Geoffrey, a youth "who, 
though then but twelve years of age, promised 
to be, deserving of the kingdom. Phiip, who 
only desired an occasion to embarrass John, soon 
resolved ' to second this young claimant's pre- 
tensions; and several of the continental baron? 
imrnediacely declared in favour of Arthijr's suc- 
cession. 

John, who was readily put in possession of the 
English throne, lost no time to second his inter- 
est on the. contihent ; and his first care wasCo re- 
cover -the: revoked provinces from young Arthur, 
his nephew. The war, therefore, between the 
Engliiu ani^ French king, was renewed with all 
its former animosity ; and ill its usual detail of 
petty victories and undecisive engagement. At 
length a treaty put an end to those conquests 
that only served to thin mankind; and it was 
hastened by a circumstance pecuharly favourable. 
John's nephew, Arthur, together with Constan- 
tia, his mother, distrusting the designs of the 
king of Ffance, who only intended to bet.ray 
ihe.n, came to throw themselves on his mercy, 
and restored the provinces which still continued 
jn their interest. Thus this monarch, after 4 
short contest, saw himself undisputed monarch 
of all the dominions which were annexed to the 
English throne. But he was ill able to preserve 
that power by his prudence, which was thus 
- easily obtained by the mutual jealousies of his 
enemies. 
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meinics. His first transgression was his marriage 
with Isabella, daughter of the count of Angou- 
. leme, while the queen was yet alive: and what AD.lsoa. 
still increased the offence, while Isabella probably 
belonged to another husband, the count de la 
Marche, who ardently loved her. This pro- 
duced an insurrection against him; to repress 
which> he was obliged to have recourse to his . 
English ' subjects for 'assistance, by whose means 
the confederacy was soon broken j and Joha 
found, by his present success, that he might ia 
future commit violences with impunity. 
. As the method of deciding all disputes by duel 
was siili in full force, John resolved to avail 
btmself of this advantage against all his refrac- 
tory barons. He Icepc a set of -hired bravoes, 
under the tide of his champions ; and these he 
deputed to fight his cause whenever any of the 
Dobillty opposed his encroachments. Such con- 
temptible opponents very justly gave the haughty 
barons disgust} and an universal discontent pre- 
vailed among them, which at last produced an- 
other dangerous confederacy. John attempted 
to break it by oaths, protestations, and perfidies; 
but every attempt of this kind only served to 
connect his enetiiies, and render his person con- 
temptible. 

Something still remained to render John hate- 
fiil to -his subjects J and this ill-disposed prince 
took the Brsc opportunity of becoming so. 
Young Arthur, who, with his mother, had so 
imprudently resigned themselves to his protec- 
tion, soon perceived their error, and found that ' 
nothing honourable was to be expected from a 
prince of bis idundoned character. Observing 
somewhat very suspicious in his manner of con- 
0, 4 ducting 
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ducting himself- to them, they fled from Mara, 
where he detained them, and retired in the night 
to Angers, from whence they went once more to 
take refuge with their old protector. As it was 
Philip's interest to treat them with all possible in- 
dulgence, they were received with great marks 
of distinction } and young Arthur's interests were 
soon after very vigorously supported.^ One town 
ftfter another submitted to his authority} ^nd all 
his attempts seemed attended with success. But 
his unfortunate ardour soon put an end to his 
hopes and his claims. Being of an enterpris- 
ing disposition, and fond of military glory, he 
had laid siege to a furtresG in which the dowager- 
queen was protected, and defended by a weak 
garrison. John, therefore, falling upon his little 
army before they were aware of his approach, 
the young prince was taken prisoner, it^ether 
with the most considerable of the revolted barons. 
The greater part of the prisoners were sent over 
*to England; but the unfortunate prince himself 
was shut up in the cabdc of Falaise. John, thus 
finding a rival at, his mercy, from whom he had 
every thing to dread, began to meditate upon 
measures which would most effectually remove 
his future apprehensions. No other expedient 
suggested itself, but what is foremost in the ima- 
gination of tyrants, namely, the young prince's 
death. How this brave youth was dispatched, is 
not well known : certain it is, that from the mo- 
ment of his confinement he was never heard of 
more. The most probable account of this hor- 
rid transaction is as follows. The king having 
first proposed to one of his servants, William 
de la Biaye, to dispatch Arthur, the brave do- 
mcEtic replied} that he was a gentlematij and 
not 
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rot an executioner. This officer having posi- 
tively refused to comply, John had recourse co 
another instrument, who went, with proper di- 
rections, to the castle where Arthyr was confined, 
to destroy him. But still this prince's fate seem* 
ed suspended j for Hubert de Bourg, chamber- 
lain to the king, and constable of the place, 
willing to save him, undertook the cruel office 
himself, and sent back the assassin to his em< 
ployer. However, he was soon obliged to con- 
fess the imposture; for Arthur's subjects vowing 
the severest revenge, Hubert, to appease them, 
revealed the secret of his pretended death, and 
assured them that their prince was still alive, and 
in his custody. John, now finding that alt his 
emissaries had still more compunction than him- 
self, Tesoived, with his own hands, to execute 
the bloody deed ; and for that purpose had Ar- 
thur removed to the castle of Rouen, situated 
upon the rtver Seine. It was at midnight when 
John came in a boat to the place, and ordered 
the young prince to be brought before him. Long 
confinement, solitude, and the continuance of 
bad fortune, had now broken this generous 
youth's spirit; and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he threw himself in the most implor- 
ing manner upon his knees before his uncle, and 
begged for mercy. John was too much hardened 
in the school of tyranny, to feel any pity for his 
wretched suppliant. His youth, his affinity, his 
meric, were all disregarded, or were even ob- 
noxious in a rival. The barbarous tyrant, 
making no reply, stabbed him with his own 
hands; and fastening a stone to the dead body, 
jhrew it into the Seine. This inhuman action 
thw 
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thus rid John of an hated rival ; but, Fiappily 
for the instruction of future princes, it opened 
the way to his future ruin. Having -in this 
manner shown himself the enemy of mankind 
in the prosperity of his reign, the, whole world 
seemed co turn their back upon him in his di- 
stress. 

John was now detested by all mankind ; and 
the rest of his reign he only supported himself 
in power, by making it the interest of some to 
protect him, and letting others feel the eBects 
of his resentment, if they oiFered to defend them- 
selves. The loss of all his French provinces im- 
mediately followed his last transgression. Not 
but that he attempted a defence} and even 1^ 
siege to Alen^on, one of the towns that had re- 
volted from him. But Philip, his active rival, 
persuaded a body of knights, who were assem- 
bled at a tournament, to lake his part; and these 
readily joining against the parricide, quickly 
obliged him to raise the siege. John, therefore, 
repulsed, and siript of his dominions, was ob^ 
ligcd to bear the insult with patience ; though, 
indeed, such was the ridiculous absurdity of his 
pride, that he assured those about him of his 
being able to take back in a day, what cost the 
French years in acquiring. 
A.D.1205. Normandy soon fallowed the fate of the 
French provinces. Chateau-Gaillard, one pf its 
strongest fortresses, being taken after an obstinate 
siegcj the whole duchy l^y open to the. invader: 
and while John basely sought safety by flying 
into England, Philip, secure of his prey, pushed 
' his conquests with vigour. The. whole duchy 
submittal Co his authority^ and thus, after being 

for 
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for near three centuries dismembered from the 

jFrench monarchy, was again reunited. 

John being thus stnpt of all his continental 
dominions, was resolved to wreak his vengeance 
on that part of the monarchy which still acknow- 
ledged subjection. Upon his arrival, therefore, 
in England, he began to lay the blame of his ill 
success upon his barons, who, he pretended, had 
deserted his standard in Normandy. To punish 
them for this imputed offence, he levied large 
sums upon their estates and effects, under colour 
of preparations for a Norman eipedition ; which, 
however, he deferred till the next year. When 
the season came for making it, he summoned all 
his barons to attend him ; and then capriciously 
deferred the execution of his projects to another 
opportunity. The yeaiv following he put to sea, 
as if with a Brm resolution to da wonders ; but 
returned sbon after, without making the smallest 
attempt. Another year elapsed, when he pro- 
mised that he would then redeem his country's 
reputation by a most signal blow. He set sail, 
landed at Rachelle, marched to Angers, laid the 
city in ashes ; and hearing that the enemy were 
preparing to oppose him, he reimbarkcd his 
troops, and returned once more to his indignant 
country, loaden with shame and confusion. 

Hiiheito John was rather hateful to his sub- 
jects than contemptible j they rather dreaded than 
despised him. But he soon showed that he might 
be oiFendcd, if not without resentment, at least - 
yt'ith impunity. It was the fate of this vicious . 
prince to make those the enemies of himself 
whom he wanted abilities to make the enemies 
of each other. The clergy had for some time 
^ted as a community independent on the crown, 

and 
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and had their elections of each other genaaily 
confirmed by the pope, to whom alone they 
owned subjection. However, the election of arch- 
bishops had for some time been a continual sub- 
ject of dilute between the suffi^gan bishops and 
the Augustine monks [ and both had precedents 
to confirm their pretensions.' Things being in 
this situation, Hubert, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, died: and the Augustine monks, in a 
very private manner, made choice of Reginald, 
their sub-prior. The bishops exclaimed at this 
election, as a manifest invasion of their privi- 
leges : and a fiirious theological contest was like- 
ly to ensue, A pohtic prince would have seized 
such a conjuncture with joy; and would have 
managed the quarrel in such a manner a£ to en- 
feeble the exorbitant power of the clergy by 
inflaming their mutual animosity. Buc John 
was not a politic prince. He immediately sided 
with the suffragan bishops ; and John de Gray, 
bishop of Norwich, was unanimously chosen. 
To decide the mutual claims of both parries, it 
was expedient to appeal to the see of Rome t an 
agent was sent by the bishops to maintain their 
cause, while the monks dispatched twelve of their 
order to support their pretensions. Innocent III, 
who then filled the. chair, p>ossessed an unbounded 
share of power, and his talents were eqiial to the 
veneration in which he was held. He seized with 
avidity that conjuncture which John failed to 
use; and vacating the claims of both parties, as 
imcanonicaland illegal, he enjoined the monks to 
choose cardinal Stephen Langton, an Englishman, 
then at the court of Rome» as a fit person to fill 
the vacant dignity. 

This 
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This was an encroachment of power that the 
see of Rome had long been aiming at, and was 
now resolved to maincain. The being able to 
nominate to the greatest dignity in the kingdom, 
next to that of iIk king, was an acquisition that 
would effectually give the court of Kome an au- 
thority which it had hitherto vainly pretended 
to assume. So great an insult was to be intro- 
duced to diis weak prince with persuasions adapt- 
ed to his capacity; and the pope accordingly 
sent him a most affectionate letter, with a pre» 
sent of four gold rings set with precious stones. 
He be^ed John to consider seriously the form 
.cf the nn^> thpir number> their matter, and 
their colour. Their form being round, shadow* 
cd out eternity, for which it was his duty to 
prepare. Their number, four, denoted the four 
cardinal virtues, which it was his duty to prac- 
tise. Their matter being gold, the most preci- 
ous of metals, denoted wisdom, the most preci- 
ous of accomplishments, which it was his duty 
to acquire: and as to their colour, the green 
odour of the emerald represented feith; dte yii- 
low of the sapphire, hope; the redness of the 
ruby, charity; and the splendor of the topaz, 
good works. John received the rings, thought 
all the pope's illustrations very beautiful, but 
was resolved not to admit Stephen Langton as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
- ■ As all John's measures were conducted with 
violence, he sent two knights of his train, who 
•were fit instruments for such a prifice, to expel 
the monks from their convent, and to take [ws- 
scssion of their revenues. . The pope was not dis- 
pleased at this instance of his impetuosity; he 
was sensible that John would sink in the contest, 
and 
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»nd therrfbrc persevered the more vigorously id 
his pretensions. He began his attempts to carry 
his measures by soothing, imploring, and urg- 
ing; he proceeded to threats, and at last sent 
three English prelates to the king to inform him, 
that if he persevered in his disobedience, he 
would put the kingdom under the sentence of 
an interdict. All the other prelates threw them- 
selves on their knees before the king ; entreated 
him in the most earnest manner not to bring 
upon them the resentment of the holy tribunal j 
exhorted him to receive the new elected primate, 
and to restore the monks to their convent, from 
whence they had been expelled. But these en- 
treaties served only to inflame his resentment. 
He broke out into the most violent invectives ; 
and swore by God's teeth, his usual oath, that 
if the kingdom was put under an interdict, he 
would banish the whole body of the clergy, and 
confiscate all their possessions. This idle threat 
only served to hasten the resentment of the pontiff. 
Perceiving the king's weakness, and how iitde 
he was loved by his subjects, he issued at last' 
the sentence of the interdict, which was so much 
dreaded by the whTile natioh. This instrument 
of terror in the hands of the see of Rome was 
calculated xo strike the senses in the highest de- 
gree, and to operate upon the superstitious minds 
of the people. By it a stop was immediately 
put to divine service, and to the administration 
of all the sacraments but baptism. The church- 
doors were shut, the statues of the saints were 
laid on the ground. The dead were refused 
Christian burial, and were thrown in the ditches 
and on the highways, without the usual rites or 
any funeral solemnity. Marriage was celebrated 
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in the church-yards, and the people prohibited 
the use of meat, as in times of public penance. 
They were debarred from al! pleasure j thejr 
were prohibited from shaving their beards, from 
saluiing each other, and giving any attention to 
their apparel. Every circumstance seemed cal- 
culated to inspire .religious terpor, and testified 
the apprehensions of divine vengeance and indig- 
nation. Against such calamity, increased by the 
deplorable lamentations of the clergy, it was in 
vain that John exerted all his authority, threaten- 
ed and punished, and opposed the tcri»rs of his 
temporal power to their ecclesiastical censures. 
It was in vain that he banished some, and con- 
fined fathers ; it was in vain that he treated the 
adherents of Langton with rigour, ami ordered 
all the concubines of the clergy to be imprison- 
ed. The church conquered by perseverance j 
and John saw Wmsclf every day growing more 
obnoxious and more contemptible. The barons, 
many of whose families he had dishonoured by 
his licentious amours, were almost to a man his 
declared enemies. The clergy represented him 
in the most odious light to the people : and no- 
thing remained to him but the feeble relics of 
that power which had been so strongly fi^xed by 
his grandfather, that all hia vices were hitherto 
unable totally to overthrow. 

In the mean time, the pope, seeing all the con- 
sequences he expected attending the interdict, 
and that the king was thus rendered perfectly 
disagreeable to his subjects, resolved to second 
' his blow ; and while the people were ye: im- 
pressed with terror, determined to take advan- 
tage of their consternation. The church of Rome 
had artificially contrived a gradation of sentences; 

by 
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by which, while she inSIcied one punishnrrenf, 
she taught the sufferers tp expect more formida- 
ble consequences from those which were to enslie. 
On the back of the interdict, therefore, came 
the sentence of excotnmiinicacion, by which John 
A.D.isM.waB at once rendered impious, and unBt for hu- 
man society. No sooner was this terrible sen- 
tence denounced against him, than, his subjects 
began to think of opposing his authority. The 
clergy were the first to set an example of dis- 
obedience. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, 
■who was entrusted with a considerable office in the 
Court of exchequer, resigned his employment j 
which so exasperated the king that he had him 
confined, and, ordering his head to be covered 
with a great leaden cope, thus kept him in tor- 
ment till he died. Most of the other bishops, 
dreading his fate, left die kingdom. Many of the 
nobility also, terrified at the king's tyranny, went 
into voluntary exile: and tho^ who remained, 
employed their time in cementing a confederacy 
against him. The next gradation of papal indig- 
nation was to absolve John's subjects from their 
oathe of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare 
every one excommunicated who had any com- 
merce with him in public or private j at his 
table, in his council, or even in private conver- 
sation. John, however, still continued refrac- 
tory j and only one step more remained for the 
pope to lake, and this was to give away the king- 
dom to another. 
^. No situation could be more deplorable than 
^ -thai of John upon this occasion. Furious at his 
indignities, jealous of his subjects, and appre- 
j hending an enemy in every fice, — it is said that, 
fearing a ' Conspiracy against his life, he shut 
\ ■ himself 
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himself up a whole night in the castle of Not' 

-ringham, and suffered none to approach his per- ■ 

son. Being informed that the king of Wales 

had taken part against him, he ordered all the 

Welch hostages to be instantly put to death.. 

Being apprehensive of the fidelity of his barons, 

he required their sons and daughters as hostages 

for their obedience. When his officers repaired 

on this odious ' duty to the castle of William 

.Brause, a nobleman of great note, that baron's 

wife resolutely told thetn, that she would never 

trust her children in the hands of a man who had 

so barbarously murdered his own nephew, John 

was so . provoked at this merited reproach, that 

he sent a body of forces to seize the person of 

Brause, who fled into Ireland with his wife and 

family. But John's indignation pursued them 

there; and, discovering the unhappy family in 

their retreat, he seized the wife and son, whom 

he starved to death in prison, while the unfor- i 

tunate father narrowly escaped by Bying into 

France. 

Mean-while the pope, who had resolved on 
giving the kingdom to anoEher, was employed 
in fixing upon a person who was willing to ac- 
cept the donation, and had power to vindicate 
his claim. Philip, the king of France, seemed 
the fittest for such an undertaking; he was poli- 
tic and powerfijl; he had already despoiled John, 
of his continental dominions', and was the most 
likely person to deprive him of the remainder. 
To him, iherefoje, the pope made a tender of 
the kingdom of England ; and Philip very ar- 
dently embraced the ofier. To strengthen the 
hands of Phihp still more, the pope publifhed a 
crusade 9gainst the deposed monarch all over 

VOL. J. R Europe, 
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EuropCi exhorting the nobilit^> the kn^bc^ 
and men of every condituMi, to tfike up anni9 
against that persecutor of the church, and to en- 
list under the French banner. Philip wa» not less 
active on his partj be levied a great army; and, 
jsbmmoning all the vassals of the crown to anend 
him at Rouen, he collected a fieet of seventeen 
AD. isu. hundred vessels In the sea-ports of Normandy 
and Picardy, already devouring in ima^oatbn - 

the kingdom he was appointed to possess, "y 

John, who, unsetded and apprehensive, scarce- 
ly knew where to turn, was stilt able to make 
an CKpirjng eflbrt to receive the enemy. AU 
hated as he was, the natural enmity between the 
French and the English, the name of king, 
which he still retained, and some remaining 
power, put him at the head of sixty thousand 
men, a sufHcieni number indeed, but not to be 
relied on, and with these he advanced to Dover. 
Europe how regarded the important preparattions 
on both sides with impatience j and the decisive 
blow was soon expected, in which the chiirCh 
was to triumph or to be overthrown. But neither 
Phihp nor John had ability equal to the pontiff by 
whom they were acmated ; he appeared on this 
occasion too refined a politician tor either. He 
only intended to make use of Philip's power to 
innmidate his refractory soil, not to destroy him^ 
He expected more advatitages from his agrees 
ment with a prince so abject both in character 
and fortune, than from his alliance with a great 
and victories monarch, who, having nothing 
else left to conquer, might convert his power 
against his benefactor. He, d»efeforej secretly 
commissioned Pandolf^ hb legate, to admit of 
John's submission, in case it should be offered i 
and 
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»nd lie dictated the terms which would be proper 
&r him to impose. In conseqocnce of this, the 
legate passed through France, where he beheld 
Philip's gTMt armamcpt ready to set sail» and 
highly commended that monarch's zeal and ex- 
{>edition. From thence he went in person, or, 
as some say, sent over an envoy to Dover, under 
pretence of negociacing with the barons, and 
had a conference with John upon his arrival. 
He there represented to this forlorn prince the 
numbers of the enemy, the hatred of his own sub- 
jects, -and the secret confederacy there was in Ertg- v 
land against him. He intimated, that there was 
but one way to secure himself from impending 
danger^ which was, to put himself under the 
pope's protection, who was a merciful father> 
■nd still willing to' receive "a repentant sinner to 
fcis bosom. John was too much intimidatedi 
by the manifest danger of his situation, not to 
embrace every means offered for his sdfcty. He 
assented to the truth of the legate's remonstrances, 
■nd cook, an ouh to perform whatever stipula- 
tions the pope should impose. Having thus 
sworn to the performance of an unknown Com' 
mand, the artful Italian so well managed the ba- 
rons, and so effectually intimidated the king, 
that he persuaded him to take the most extraor- 
dinary oath in all the records of history, before 
all the people, kneeling upon his knecs> and 
with hb hands held up between those of the 
legate. 

** I, John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
** land, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate 
" my sins, from my own free will, and the ad- 
*' vice of my barons, give to the church of 
" Rome, to pope Innocent, and his successors, 
R a " the 
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" the kingdom of.England, and' ail other" pw 
" rogatives of my crown. I will hereafter hold 
'* them as the pope's vassal. I will be faithful 
" to God, to the church of Rome» to the pope 
" my master, and hJ3i successors legitimately 
*' elected. I premise to pay him a tribute of a 
" thousand matks yearly i to wit, seven hun- 
" drcd fi;! the kingdom of England, aad three 
*' hundred for the kingdom of Ireland." Hav- 
ing thus done hon'iage to the legate, and agreed 
to re-instate Langton in the primacy, he re- 
ceived the crown, which he had been supposed 
to iiave forfeited, while the legate trampled 
under his feet the tribute which John had con* 
scnted to pay. 

Thus, after all his armaments and expecta- 
tions, Philip saw himself disappointed of im 
prey, and perceived that the pope had over- 
reached him in this transaction. Neverthelessy 
as he had undertaken the expeditioa at the pope's 
request, he was' resolved to prosecute the war in 
opposition to him and all his cepsures. He laid 
before his vassals the ill treatment he had receiv- 
ed from the court of Rome ; and they all vowed 
to second his enterprise, except the earl of Flan- 
ders, who declaied against the impiety of the 
undertaking. In the mean time, while the 
French king was tesolving to bring this refrac- 
tory nobleman to ftis duty, the English admiral ■ 
attacked the French fleet in their harbours, 
Vhcie he took three hundred ships, and destroy- 
ed an hundred more. Philip binding it impos- 
sible to picvcnc the rest from falling into the 
hands of the cnemv, set fire to them himself, 
and was thus obliged to give up all designs upon 
England. 

John 
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John was now ooce mort, by the most abject a. d.i; 
, tjubmissions, reinstated in power ;, but his kte 
bumiliations did not in the least serve to relix 
bis cruelty or insolence. One Peter of Poinfret, 
an hermit, had foretold, chat the king this very 
year should lose his crown i and for that rash 
prophecy he had been tljrown into Corfe ■ 
. casrtJe: John now determined to punish him as 
an impostor, and had him arraigned fiir time 
purpose. The poor hermit, who was probably 
some wretched' enthusiast, asserted the truth of 
his prediction, allegii^ that the king had given 
up his crown lo the pope, from whom he again 
received it. This argument would have prevail- 
ed with any person less cruel than John. The 
defence was supposed to augment ■ the crime. 
Peter was dragged at horses' uils to the town of 
Warham, and there hanged on a gibbet, with 
bis son. 

In this manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, 
by expeditions without effect, and humiliations 
without reserve, John was long become the de- 
testation of all mankind. Equally odious and 
contemptible, both in public and private hfc, he 
affronted the barons by his insolence, and dis- 
honoured their families by his debaucheries, he 
enraged them by his tyranny, and impoverished 
them by his exactions. But now, having given 
up the independence of his kingdom to a foicign 
power, 'bis subjects thi^ughc they had a right to 
rlaim a part of that power wliich he had been 
granting so liberally to strangers. 

The barons had been long forming a confe- 

fleracy against him ; but their untun' was broken, 

or their aims disappointed, by, various and un- 

ioxcseza accidents. Nothing at present seeiiKrd' 

R 3 W 
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SO 'much to forward their combinations as ^ 
concurrence of Langton the prtmatr, who, thougb 
forced upon the kingdom by the see of RomCa 
amply compensated to his countrymen by hit 
attachment to their real interests. 

This prelate, either a sincere friend of the peo* 
pie, or a secret enemy to the king, or suppoiiw 
that, in their mutual conflict, the clergy would 
become superior, or, perhaps, instigated by all 
these motives, had formed a plan for reforming 
the government, which still continued in a very 
fluctuating situation. At a synod of his prelates 
and clergy, convened in St. Paul's, on pretence 
of examining into the losses sustained by the ex- 
ited bishops, be conferred privately with a num* 
ber of barons, and expatiated upon the vices 
and the injustice of their sovereign. He showed 
them a copy of Henry the First's charter, which 
was luckily found in a monastery ; for so little had 
those charters, extorted from kings at their co^ 
' ronation, been hitherto observed, that they V3oa 
came into disuse, and were shordy after buried 
io total obliviop. There was but one copy of 
this important charter now left in the kingdom ( 
and that," as was observed, was found in the rub- 
bish of an obscure monastery. However, it con^ 
tained so many articles tending to restore and 6x 
the boundaries of justice, that Langton exhorted 
the cunfcderating barons to insist on the renewal 
and cbservapce of it. The baron* swore they 
Vrould lose their lives sooner than forgoe those 
claims that were founded on nature, on reason, 
and precedent. 1 he confederacy every day be- - 
gan to spread wider, and to take in almost all 
the barons of England* 

Anew 
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A new and a more numerous meeting was 
summoned by Langton, at St, Edmundsbory, 
under colour of devotion. He again produced 
to the assembly the charter of Henry, and re- 
newed his exhortations to continue stcdfast and 
zealous in their former laudable conspiracy. 
The barons, inflamed by his eloquence, and still 
more by their injuries, as also encouraged by 
their numbers, solemnly swore before the high 
altar to adhere to each other, to insist on their 
demands, and to persevere in their attempts, un- 
til they obtained redress. They agreed, that 
after Christmas they would prefer their commoa 
petition in a body; and in the mean time sepa^ 
rated, with resolutions of putting themselves in 
ft posture of defence, to enlist men, and fortify 
their castles. Pursuant to their promise and ob- 
ligations, they repaired, in the beginning of 
January, to London, accoutred in military garb 
and equipage, and presented their demands to 
the king ; alleging that he had promised to 
grant them, at the time he was absolved from 
his excommunication, when he consented to a 
confirmation of the laws of Edward the Confes- 
sor. On the other hand, John, far from com- 
plying with their request, resented their prc» 
sumption, and even insisted upon a promise un- 
der their hai^ds and seals, that they would never 
demand, or attempt to eiturt, such privileges for 
the future. This, however, they boldly refused, 
snd considered as an unprecedented act of pow- 
er j so that, perceiving their unanimity, in order 
for a while to break their combination, he de- 
sired farther time to consider of an answer to their 
<lcmands. He promised, that at the festival of 
faster he would give a positive reply to, tlieir 
a 4 petition j 
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petition; and o&red them the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of £ly> and die earl 
mareschal, as sureties for fultilHng his engage- 
ments. The barons accepted the terms, and 
peaceably ^turned to their habitations. They 
saw their own strength, and were certain at any 
time to enforce their demands. 

Freedom could never have found a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture for its exertions, than un- 
der the government of a weak and vicious mon- 
arch, such as John was> whose resisuuice only 
served to give splendor to every opposition. 
Although he had granted the barons assurances 
of his good intentions, yet nothing was farther 
from his heart than complying with their de- 
mands. In order to break their league, he had 
recourse to the power of the clergy, of whose 
influence he had experience from his own recent 
misfortunes. He courted thfir favour, by grant- 
ing them a charter, establishing all those rights 
of which the^ were already in possession, and 
which he now pretended liberally to bestow, 
when he had not the ability to refuse. He took 
the cross, to ingratiate himself still farther ; and, 
that he might enjoy those privileges annexed to 
the piofession, he appealed to the pope against 
the usurpation of his barons, and craved his holy 
protection. Nor were the barons remiss in their 
appeals to the pontiff. They alleged that their 
just privileges were abridged, and entreated the 
interposition of his authority with tlie king. The 
pope did not hesitate in taking his part. A 
king who had already given up aU to his pro- 
tection, who had regularly paid the stipulated 
tributes, and who took, every occasion to advance 
the interests of the diurch, was much more me- 
ritorious 
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litorious in his eyea than a coofcderacjr of ba- 
rons, whom, at best, be could manage vnih 
diHiculty, and whose Brst endeavours would per- 

■ haps be to shake off his authority; He there- 
fore vfTOte letters to England, repraaching Lang- 
ton, and the bishops, for favouring these dissen- 
sions, and commanding them to promote peace 
between the parties. He exhorted the barons 
%o conciliate the king, not with menaces, but 
humble.cntrcatics; and promised, upon their jObe- 
diencc, to interpose his own authority in favour 
of such of their petitions as he should Hnd to 
be just. At the same time he annulled their 
associations, and forbad them tg engage in any 
confederacy for the future. -^ . 

Neither the bishops nor borons paid t;he least 
regard to the pope's remonstrance; and as for 
John's pretences of taking the cross, they turn- 
pd them into ridicule. They had for some time 
been spectators of the interested views of the sec 
of Rome. They found that the pope consult- 
ed only his own interests, instead of pronio* 
ting those of the church or the state. They 
continued, indeed, to reverence his authority as 
nnutjh as ever, when exerted on points of duty j 
bur they now began to separate between his re- 
ligious and his political aims, adhering to the 
one, and rejecting the other. The bishops, and 
Jjarons therefore, on this occasion, employed 

' all their arts and emissaries to kindle a spirit of 
revolt in the nation -, and there was now scarce a 
pobleman in the kingdom, who did not either 
personally engage in the design, or secretly fa- 
your the undertaking. After waiting till Easter, 
when [he king promised to return them an answer, 
Wpon the approach of that festival they niet, by 
agree- 
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' agreement, at Stamford. There they assembled 
A force of above two thousand knights^ and i 

''body of foot» to a prodigious' number. From 
thence, elated with their power, they marched 
to Brackley, about fifteen miles from Oxford, 
the place where the court then resided. John, 
hearing of their reproach, sent the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others 
of his council, to know the paniculars of their 
request, and what those liberties were which 
they so earnestly importuned him to grant. The 
barons delivered a schedule, containing the chief 
articles of their demands, and of which'lhe char- 
ters of Henry and Edward formed the ground- 
work. No sooner were they shown to the king, 
than he burst into a furious passion, and asked 
why the barons did not also demand his king- 
dom, swearing that he would never comply with 
such exorbitant demands. But the confederacy 
tvas now too strong to fear much from the con- 
sequences of his resentment. They chose Robert 
Fitzwalter for their general, whom they dignified 
with the titles of ** Mareschal of the army of 
God, and of the Holy Church," and proceed- 
ed without fxirther ceremony to make war upon 
the king. They besieged Northampton, they 
took Bedford, they weic joyfully received into ■ 
London. They wrote circular letters to all the 
nobility and gentlemen who had not yet declared 
in their fevour, and menaced their estates witb 
devastation, in case of refusal or delay. 

In the mean time, the rimid king was left aC 
a place called Odiham, \t\ H^nts, with a mean 
retinue of only seven knights, where he vainly 
endeavoured to avert the storm, by the media- 
tion of his bishops and ministers.. He appealed 
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to Langton igainst these fierce lemonstrams* 
little suspecting that the primate himself wu 
leagued against him. He desired him to fulmi- 
rate the thunders of the churc upon ihoee who 
had taken arms against their prince; and aggra-' 
' vated the impiety of their opposition, as he wat 
engaged in the pious and noble duties of the 
crusade. Langton permitted the tyrant to waste 
his passicMi in empty complaints, and declared 
he would' not passany censure where he found 
no delinquent. He promised, indeed, that mudi 
might be done, in case some foreign auxiliaries, 
whom John had lately brought over, were dis- 
missed; and the weak prince, supposing his ad- 
vice sincere, di&bahded a great number of Gcr- - 
mans and Flemings, whom he had retained 
in his service. AVhcn the king had thus Ick 
hittuelf without protection,' he then thought it 
was the duty of Langton to perform his promise, 
and to give him the aid of the church, since he 
had discarded all umporat ^istants. But what 
was his surprise, when the archbishop rc&sed ra 
excommunicate a single baron, and peremptorttf 
opposed his commands! John, stuAg with re- 
sentmeot and regret, knew not where to mm 
fbr advice or comfort ; as be had hitherto sport- 
ed with the happiness of mankind, he found 
none that did not secretly r^oice in his sufier- 
kigs. He now began to think that any terms 
were to be complied with; and that it was bet- 
ter to reign a limited prince, than sacrifice his 
crown, and perh^ his life, to ambition. But 
first he offered to refer all differences to the pope 
alone, or to eight barons, four to be chosen by 
Umself, and four by the confederates. Thb the- 
btrons ■ «cornfully reiected. He then assured 
them 
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them that he would submit at discrnioni and 
that it was his supFecne pleasure to graiK all their 
demands : a conference was accordingly appoint- 
ed, and all things adjiuted for this most imptnt- 
ant treaty. 

The ground where the king's commissioners 
met the barons was between Staines and Windsor^ 
at a place called Runimede, still held in reve- 
rence by posterity, as the spot where the standard 
of fiTcdom was first erected in England. There the 
barons appeared, with 3' vast number of knights 
and warriors, on the fifteenth day of June, while 
those on the king's part came a day or two after. - 
Both sides encamped apart, like open enemies. 
The debates between power and precedent arc 
generally but of short continuance. The barons, 
determined on xarrying their aims, would admit 
of few abaten>ents ; ' and the king's agents be- 
ing for the most part in their interests, few de- 
bates ensued. After some. days, the kingi with 
a ^cility that was somewhat suspicious, signed 
and sealed the charter required of him j a char* 
ter which continues in force to this day, afad 
k the famous bulwark of £nglish liberty, which 
now goes by the name of Magna Charta. 
This famous deed either granted or secured very 
important privileges to those orders of the king- 
dom that were already possessed of freedom, 
namely, to the clergy, the barons, and the gen<, 
tlemen i as for the inferior and the greatest part 
of the people, they were as yet held as slaves, 
and it was long before they could come to a par- 
ticipation of legal protection. 

The clei^, by this charter, had their former 
grants confirmed. AU check upon appeals to 
Rome was' removcd> by allowance to every man 
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to depart the kingdom at pleasure) and the fioes 
upon the clergy, for any oStnce, were ordained 
to be proportionable to their tempora], not their 
ecclesiastical possessions. With respect to the ba- 
rons, they were secured in the custody of the va- 
cant abbeys aiid convents which were under their 
patronage. The reliefs or duties to be paid for 
earldoms, baronies, .and kiiigha' fees, were fixed, 
which before were arbitrary." This charter de- 
creed that barons should recover tfic lands of 
their vassals, forfeited for felony, after being a 
year and a day in possession of the crown j that 
they should enjoy the wardships of thetr military 
tenants, wh6 held ochcr lands of the crown by a 
difTercnt tenure ; that a person knighted by the 
king, though a minor, should enjoy the privi- 
leges of a fdll-gro^^n man, provided he was 
a ward of the crown. It enacted, that heirs 
should be married without disparagement ; and 
before the marriage was contracted, the nearest 
relations were to be mformcd of it. No scut^e, 
«r tax, was to be imposed upon the people by 
the great council of the nation, excep>t in tliree 
particular cases, the king's capiivicy, the knight- 
ing his eldest son, and the marrying his eldest 
daughter. When the great council was to be 
assembled, the prelates, earls, and great barons, 
were to be called to it by a particular writ, the 
lesser barons by a summons of the sheriff. It 
went on to ordain, that the king shall not seize 
any baron's land for a debt to the crown, if the 
baron possesses personal property sufficient to dis- 
charge the debt. No vassal shall be allowed to • 
sell so much of his land, as to incapacicaie.him 
■from performing the necessary service to his lord. 
■With respect lo the people, the following were 

the 
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the principal clauses calculated for tlielr bcncBt* 
It was orduncd> chat all the privileges and im- 
muniiies, granted by the king to hb barons, 
should be also granted by the barons to their vasiiJi. 
One weight and one measure shall be observed 
throughout the whole kingdom ; merchants shall 
be allowed to transact all business^ without be- 
ing exposed co any arbitrary tolls and imposi- 
tions { they, and all freemen^ shall be allowed 
to go out of the kingdom, and return to it at 
pleasure; London, and all cities and boroughs, 
shall preserve their ancient liberties^ immunuies, 
and free customs ; aids or uxes shall not be re- 
quired of them, except by the consent of th6 
great council j no towns, or individuals, shall 
be obliged to make. or support bridges, but^y 
ancient customs; the goods of every freeman 
shall be disposed of according to his will ; if he 
die intestate, his heirs shall succeed to them -, no 
officer of the crown shall take any horses, carts, 
or wood, without the consent of the ownet- } the 
king's courts of Justice shall be stationary, and 
shall no longer follow his person ; they shall be 
open to every one, and justice shall no loneer be 
bought, refused, or delayed by them ; the sneriSs 
shall be incapacitated to hold picas of the crown, 
and shall not put afiy person upon his trial from 
rumour or suspicion alone, but upon the evi- 
dence of lawful witnesses : no frcemarf shall be 
taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of his free 
tenement and •liberties, or outlawed, or banished, 
or anyvise hurt or injured, unless by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land : and all who sufferrd otherwise in this, and 
ibe two former reigns, shall be restored to their 
tights and possetsiunsi eveiy freeman, shall be 
fined 
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fiftcd in txvportion to his fjult, and no line shall 
be levied on him to his utter ruin. Such were 
the stipulatiofis in fivour of that part of the peo- 
ple, who, being either merchants, or the de-' 
sccndents of the' nobles, or of fhe clergy, were 
thus independent of an imniediate lord. But 
that part of the people who tilled the ground, 
.who constituted, in ail probability, the majority 
(^ the nation, had but one single clause in their 
favour, which stipulated, that no villain Qr rustic 
should by any 5ne be bereaved of his carta, 
ploughs, and inscrument* of husbandry. A' for 
the rest, they were considered as a part Qf the 
property belonging to an estate, and passed away 
with . the horses,- cow$, and other moveables, af 
the will of the owner, V 

This great "charter being agreed to by all, ra* 
tiBed, and mucualty signed by both parties, the 
barons, in order to secure the observance of it, 
and knowing the perfidious disposition of the 
king, prevailed upon him to appoint twenty-five 
of their order as conservators of the public li-. 
berty. These were to admonish the king, if he 
ahould act contrary to his written obligations; 
ftnd in case of resistance, they might levy war 
against him, and attack his castles. John, with 
hts usual perBdy, seemed to submit passively to 
all these regulations, however injurious to ma- 
jeatvi and even sent writs to the sheriffs, or- 
dering them to constrain every one to swear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons. He pre- 
tended that his government was henceforth to 
undergo a total reformation, more indulgent 
to the liberty and independence of the people. 
His subjects therefore flattered themselves with 
brighter prospecu ; and it w^s thought __ the 
king's 
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king's misfornines had humanised his dispb- 
sidon. 

But John's seeming tranquillity was but dissi-, 
mulation. The more care his barons had taken 
to bind him to their will, the more impatient he 
grew under their restricrions. ,He burned with 
desire to shake off the conditions they had im- 
posed upon him. The submbsions he had paid 
to the pO|>e, and the insulu he had sustained 
from the king of- France, slightly affected him, 
as they were his equals; but the sense of his 
subjection to his- own vassals sunk deep in his 
mind; and he was determined, at all events, to 
recover his former power of doing mischief. 
He grew sullen, silent, and reserved. He shun- 
ned the society of his former compnions, and 
even retired into the Isle of Wight, as if to 
)ude his disgrace in solitude. But he was still, 
however, employed in machinations to obtain 
revenge. He had sent to the concinenc to enlist 
, a targe body of mei'cenary troops } he had made 
complaints to the pope of the insurrections of 
his subjects against hlmj and the pontiff very 
warmly espoused his cause. A bull was sent 
over, annulling the whole charter ; and at thb 
same time the foreign forces arrived, whom John 
intended to employ in giving his intentions effi- 
cacy. 

He now no longer took shelter under the am 
of dissimulatipn, but acted the bold tyrant, a 
character that became him much better. The 
barons, after obtaining the charter, seemed to 
"have been lulled into a fetar security; and took 
no measures. for assembling their forces, incase 
of the introduction of a foreign army. The. 
king, therefore, was for some time undisputed 
master 
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master of the field, at the head of an army of 
Germans, Brabanuncs, and Flemings, all eager 
for batdc, and inspired with the hopes of divid- 
ing the kingdom among them. Tlw castle of 
Rochester was Brst invested, and* after an ob- 
stinate resistance, was obliged to surrender at 
discretion. John, irritated at ■ the length of 
the siege, was going to hang tBe governor and 
all the garrison, contrary to the laws of war; 
but, at the intercession of one of his generals, 
he only put the inferior prisoners to death. . 
After the reduction of this important fortress, > 

the royal interests began to prevail j and two 
armies were formed, with one oT which the king 
marched northward, subduing all fortresses and 
jtowns that lay in his way. The other army, 
commanded by the earl of Salisbury, was equal- 
ly , vigorous and successful ; several submitted 
at his approach, and London itself was in the 
utmost danger. The foreign mercenaries coifl- 
mittcd the most horrible cruelties in their 
march, and ravaged the country in a most 
dreadful manner. Urged on at once by their 
natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the king, 
nothing was seen but the flames of villages and 
castles i consternation and misery were pictured 
in the looks of the people; and tortures were 
every where exercised by the soldiers, to make 
the inhabitants reveal their riches. Wherever 
the king marched, the provinces were laid 
waste on each side his passage ; as he considered 
every estate which was not his immediate pro- 
perty, as enrirely hostile, and a proper object of 
military execution. 

The barons, reduced to this deplorablet si-A.D.i!i5. 
tuation, their estates destroyed, their liberties 

VOL. I, s an- 
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annihilated, and their persons exposed to tfitf 
revenge of a malicious tyrant, lost all power of 
self-defenccj They were able to raise no army 
in England that could stand before their ra- 
vager, and yet they had no hopes from submis- 
sion. In this desperate exigence, they applied 
to the oM enemy of their country, Philip, 
king of France, and offered to acknowledge 
Lewis, the eldest son of that monarch,- as their 
sovereign, on condition of Iris affording them 
protection against their domestic destreyer. No 
proffer could have been more agreeable to this 
ambitious monivch, who long wanted to annex 
England to 'the rest of his dominions. He there- 
fore instantly embraced the proposal of the 
barons, of whorri, however, he demanded five 
and twenty hostages for the performance of 
their promise. These being sent over, he be- 
gan to make the most diligent preparations 

. for this expedition, regardless of the menaces 
of the pope, who threatened Philip with ex- 
communication, and actually excommunicated 
Lewis the son some time after. The first dc- 

- tachmcnt consisted of a body of seven thou- 
sand men, which he reinforced soon after by 
a powerfiji army, commanded by Lewis him- 
self who., landed at Sandwich without oppoa- 
tion. 

John, who but just now 'saw himself in the 
career of victory, upon the landing of the 
French army, was stopped alt of a sudden, and 
found himself disappointed in his revenge and 
ambition. The first eff"cct of their appearance 
was, that most of the foreign troops deserted, 
refusing to serve against the heir or their mon- 
archy. Many considerable noblemen also de- 
serted. 
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Mrtcd his party j and his castles daily fell into 
the hands of his enemies. Thus England saw 
nothing but a prospect of being every way un- 
done. If John succeeded, a tyrannical and 
implacable monarch was to be their tormen- 
tor j if Lewis should prevail, the country was 
ever after lo submU to a more powerfiil mon- 
Etchy, and was to become a province to France, 
What neither human prudence could foresee, nor 
policy S)iggcst, was brought about by a happy 
and unexpected concurrence of events. Neither 
John nor Lewis "succeeded in their designs upon 
the people's happiness and freedom. - , 

Lewis, having vainly endeavoured to pacffy 
the pope's legate, resolved to set: the pope at de- 
. fiance, and marched his army against the castle 
of Rochester, which he quickly reduced. Thence 
.he advancc:d to London, where the barons and 
burghers did him homage, and took the oath of 
fealty, after he had sworn to conBrm the liber- 
ties and privileges of the people. Though never 
crowned king of England, yet he exercised sove- 
reign authority, granting charters, and appoint- 
ing officers of state. But how flattering soever 
the prospect before him appeared, yet there was 
a secret jealousy that was destroying his ambition, 
, and undermining all his pretensions. Through 
a great degree of imprudence, he, on every oc- 
casion, showed a visible preference to his natural 
French subjects, to tlie detriment of those he 
came to govern. The suspicions of the Engfish 
. against him were still farther increased by the 
death-bed confession of the coui>t de Mclun, one 
ofhis .couiiiers, who declared to those about 
him, that it was the intention of Lewis to ex- 
terminate the English barons as traitors^ and to 
8 2 bestow 
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bcstpw tbclr dlgnilks and KtatB on liis own 
French subjects, upon whose fidehty he could 
safely rely. Whatever truth there might be m 
this confession, it greatly operated upon the 
minds of the people; so that the eart of Salis- 
bury, and other noblemen, who had forsakeii 
John's party, once more deserted to him, and 
Bavt no snnall lustre to his cause. 

In die mean time John was assembling a con- 
siderable army, with a view to make one great 
effort for the crown i and, at the head of a large 
body of troops, he resolved to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom. With these resolutions 
he departed from Lynn, which, for its fidehty, 
he haddistinguislied with many marks of favour, 
and directed his route towards Lincolnshire. 
His road lay along the shore, which was over- 
flowed at high water; but not bring apprised of 
this, or being ignorant of the tides of the place, 
he lost all his carriages, treasures, and baggage, 
by their influx. He himself escaped with the 
greatest difficulty, and arrived at the abbey of 
Swinsted, where his grief for the loss he had sus- 
tained, and the distracted state of his aflfairs, 
threw him into a-'fever, which soon appeared to 
be fatal. Next day, being unable to ride on 
horseback, he was carried in a litter ro the castle 
of Seaford. and from thence removed to Newark, 
where, after having made his will, he died, in 
the fifty-first year of his age, and the eighteenth 
. of his reign. 

This monster's character is too strongly marri- 
ed in every transaction of his life, to leave the 
smallest necessity for disentangling it from the 
ordinary occurrences of his reign. It was de- 
sttuctive to the people, and ruinous to himself. 

He 
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He left two legitimate sons behind him ; Henry, 
who. succeeded him on the throni^, and was no\v 
nine' years of age; Richard, who was about 
seven. He Itfc aUo three daugh^rs ; Jane, 
married to Alexander, king of Scots; Eleanor,, 
married to the carl of Pembroke; and Isabella, 
married to the emperor Frcdiic II. His illegiti- 
jjiaie cliitdren were numerous, but unnoted. 



CHAP. 
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J. HE English being now happily rid of a, 
tyranc ^^ho threatened the kingdom with ^e- 
strucdon, had still his lival to fear, who only 
aimed at gaining the crown, to make it subser- 
vient to that ol trance. The partiality of Lewis 
on every uccaiiun was the more disgusting, as it 
«as tl c less concf alcd. 1 he diffidence which 
he ccntantly discovered of the fidelity of the 
barons increased that jealousy which was so na,i 
tuial lur thtm to tntertam on the present occa- 
sion. An accident hapjicncd, which rendered 
'him still more disagiceablc to his new subjects. 
The 
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The government of the castle of Hertford be- 
coming vacant, it was claimed as of right by 
RoberE Fttzwalter, a nobleman who had been 
extremely active in his service: but his claim 
was rejected. It was now, therefore, apparent 
that the English would be excluded from every 
trujt under the French government, and that 
foreigners were to engross all the favour of their 
new sovereign. Nor was the excommunication 
denounced against Lewis, by the pope, entirely 
without its effect. In fact the people were easily 
jjersiiaded to consider a cause as impious and pro- 
fene, for which they had already enierlairka aa 
unsurmountable aversion. 

In this disposiuAn of the people, the claims 
of any native, with even the smallest pretensions 
to favour, would have had a most probable 
chance of succeeding. A claim was accordingly 
made in favour of young Henry, the son of the 
late king, who was now but nine -years of age. 
The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great 
worth and valour, who had faicjifully adhered to 
John in all the iuctuations of his fortune, was 
-at the time of that prince's death marshal of 
England, and consequently at the head of the 
army. This nobleman determined to support 
the declining interests of the young prince, and 
had him solemnly crowned by the bishops of 
"Winchester and Bath, at Gloucester. In order 
also CO enlarge and confirm his own authority 
upon the present occasion, a general council of 
the barons was summoned at Bristol, where the 
earl was chosen guardian to the king, and pro- 
tector of the kingdom. His first ait was highly 
pleasing to the people, and reconciled them to 
the interests of the .young prince: he made 
s 4 young 
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youflg Henry grant 2 new charter of libeJrdcs, 
which contained but very few exccf^on^- from 
that already extorted from his predecessor. To 
this' was added abo a charter, ascertaining the 
jurisdiction and the boundaries of the royal fo- 
rests, which from thence was called the Charta 
roresta. By this it, was enacted, that all the fo- 
rests which' had been inclosed since the reign of 
Henry the Second should be again restored to 
the . people, and t^ew perambukdons made for 
that purpose. Ounces on the forests were no 
.longer declared to be capital, but punishable hy. 
gender laws; and alj the proprietors of tend 
were granted, a power of cutting and us'mg their 
own wood at pleasure. To these measures, which ■ 
gave universal sadsfaction, Pembroke took care 
to add his more active endeavours against the 
jCnemy. He wrote letters, in the king's name, 
tO' all the malcontent barons, assuring them of 
hb resolution 'to govern them by their own char- 
ters j and represented the danger which they Idt 
curred by their adherence to a French monarch, 
who only wanted to oppress them. These assur- 
ances were attended wich the desired effect. The 
party in the interests of Lewis began to lose 
ground every day, by the desertion of some of 
its most powerfiil leaders. The earls of Salis- 
bury, Arundel, and Warcnne, together with 
"William Marshall, eldest son of the proiecror, 
came over to the young king; and all the rest of 
the barons appeared desirous of an opportunity 
of following their example,, 

The protector was so much strengthened by 

these accessions, that he took the field ; but the 

French army appearing, he was obliged to retire. 

The count dc Pcrche^ who commanded for 

Lewis, 
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Lewis, vas.so elated with' his superiority, thac 
he marched to Lincoln; and, being admitted in- 
to the town, began to attack the castle, which 
he soon reduced to extremity. The protector, 
now finding that a decisive blow was to be struck, 
summoned all his forces from every quarter^ in 
order to relieve a place of so much import- 
apce; and he, in turn, appeared so much supe- 
rbr to fhc French, that' they shut themselves up 
within the city, and resolved to take shelter be- 
hind thp walls. But the garrison- of the castle 
* haying received a strong reinforcement, made a 
vigorous sally upon the besiegers, while the 
English army ' assaulted them f?om without ; and 
.scaling the walls, entered the city sword in bajid. 
Lincoln wss delivered over to be pillaged ; the 
French army was totally routed, the commander 
in chief was killed, and several of the rest made 
prisoners of war. This misformne of the French 
was but the forerunner of apoiher. Their fleet, 
which was bringing over reinforcements both 
of njen and money, was attacked by the English, 
under the command of Philip d'Albiney, and 
■was repulsed with considerable loss. D'Albiney 
is said to have practised a stratagem against them, 
to which he owned his victory. Having got the 
wind of the French, he ordered his men to throw 
quicklime in the faces of the enemy, which 
blinding them, they were disabled from farther 
defence. These repeated losses served, at length, 
to give peace to the kingdom. Lewis finding his 
cause every day declining, aqd that it was at last 
grown wholly desperate, began to be anxious for 
the safety ot his person ; and was glad to submit 
to any conditions favourable to his retreat. He 
concluded a peace with the protector, in which 

he 
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he agreed to leave the ktngdoin; and in which 
he exacted, in returni an indetnnit]' for all his 
adherents. Thus ended a civil war, which liad 
for some time dre^ichcd the kingdom in blood; 
and in which not only its consucution, but all its 
happiness seemed inetrievable. The death of 
John, and the alxiication of Lewis, were cir- 
■cumstances that could hardly be expected, even 
by the -most sanguine well-wishers of their coun- 
try. The' one was brought about bj; accidcnt> 
pnd the other by the prudence and intrepidiiy'of 
the earl of Pembroke, the protector, who him- 
self did not long survive his success. 
A-P'i3i6. The young' king was of a character the very 
opposite of his father; as he grew up to man's 
estate, he was found to be gentle, merciful, and 
humane ; he appeared easy and good-natured to 
his dependents, but no way formidable to his 
enemies. Without activity or vigour, he was 
■ unfit to conduct in warj without distrust or su- 
spicion, he was irnpo^cd upon in time of peace. 
A king of such beneficent and meek quajifica- 
tions was very lif.ie fitted to hold the reins of a 
kingdom, such as England was at that time, where 
every order was aspiring to independence, and 
endeavouring to plume chcmsclves with the spoils 
of the prCFdgative. The protector was succeed- 
ed in his office by Peter, bishop of Winchester, 
and Hubert de Burgh, high justiciaryj but no 
authority in "the governors could controul a peo- 
ple who had- been long used to civil discord, 
and who caught every slight occasion to magnify 
small offences into public grievances. The nobles 
were now, in effect, the tyrants of the people: for 
having almost totally destroyed the power of the 
crown, and being encouraged by the weakness 

of 
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fit* minority, they considered the laws as ffistru- 
pnenEs made only for their dcfencj, and with 
which rhey alone were to govern. They, there- 
fore, retained by force the royal castles, which 
they had usurped duringthe former convulsionsj 
they oppressed ihcir vassals; they infested their 
■ weajter neighbours j and they invited all disor- 
flerty people to take protection under their au- 
thority, it is not then to be wondered, that 
there were many complaints against those who 
were placed pver them ; Hubert de Burgh, who 
seemed to take the lead in government, at ihi^ 
time experienced many conspiracies formed noc 
only against his authority, but his pcrsor^j an4 
so little did the confederates regard becrecy, that 
they openly avowed their intentions of removing 
him from his office. The b^ions being required 
by him to give up their castles, they not only 
refused, but several of them entered into a con- 
federacy to surprise I^ndon ; and, with the earls 
of Chester and Albemarle at their head, they 
advanced as far as Waltham with that intenpon. 
At that time, however, their aims were frus- 
trated by the diligence of the government : but 
they did not desist from their enterpiisej tor 
meeting some time after at Leicester, they en- 
deavoured to 'Seize the king, but found them- 
selves disappointed in this, as in their former 
attempt, in this threatening commotion, ^hc 
power of the church was obliged to interpose; 
and the archbishop^ and prelates threatened the 
barons with the sentemc ut excommunication, 
jf they should 'ptTM^i eiihcr in their attanpts 
upon the krng, or m dirt..ining his casdes. This 
pfienace at kst prevailed. Most of the fortresses 
were surrcpdCTed -, md the number at that time 
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is said to have amounted to above a thousand. 
Buc though Henry gained this advantage by the ' 
prudence and perseverance of his minister, yec 
his power was still established upon a very weak 
foundation. A contest with his brother Richard, 
who had amassed such sums of money, as to be 
reckoned the richest prince in Europe, soon show< 
ed the weakness both of his-power and his dispo- 
sition. Richard had unjustly expelled an inferior 
baron from his manorj and the king insisted 
upon his restoring him. The other persisting in 
bis refijsal, a powerful confederacy was form- 
ed, and an army assembled, which the king had 
neither power nor courage to resist. Richard's 
injustice was declared legal; and his resentment 
was obliged to be mollified by grants of much 
greater importance than the manor which had 
, been the first ground of the quarrel. Thus was 
the king obliged to submit to all the demands of 
his haughty yassali. and he had scarce any per- 
son who seemed solicitous for his interests, but 
Hubert de Burgh, whom, nevertheless, he dis- 
carded in a sudden caprice, and thus exposed 
his faithful servant to the violent pcrsccufcion of 
his enemies. Among the many ftivqlous crimes 
objected to him, he was accused of gaining the 
king's affections by enchantment, and sending 
the prince of Wales a jewel which he had stolen 
from the treasury, that rendered the wearer in- 
vulnerable. Hubert, when he found his ruit* 
rcsiilved on, was compelled to take sanctuary in 
a church; but the king was prevailed upon to 
give orders for his being dragged from thence. 
Ihus irresolute and timid, the orders of ond mo- 
ment contradicted thbsc of the preceding.' -f- 
He quickly recalled the orders he had 'given, 
and 
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and again renewed them. The clergy ihterposed, 
and obliged the king to permit h{n\- to return to 
his sanctuary; but he wus once more constrained 
to surrender himself a prisoner, and was confined 
to the castle of Devizes. From thence Hubert 
made his escape; and, though he. afterwards ob* 
tained the king's pardon, he nc7Cr testified any 
desire to encounter future dangers in his service. 

But as vkak princes are never to be without 
governing favourites, ,the place of Hubert was 
soon supplied by Peter de Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, a Poitevin by birth, one equally 
remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, and for 
his courage and abilities. Henry, in pursuance 
of this prelate's advice, invited over a great num- 
ber of Poitevins, and other foreigners, who, 
having neither principles nor fortunes at home,A.D.i33i. 
were willing to adopt whatever schemes their 
employer should propose. Every office and com- 
mand were bestowed on these unprincipled 
strangers, whose avarice and rapacity were ex- 
ceeded only by their pride and insolence. So 
unjust a partiality to strangers very naturally ex- 
cited the jealousy of the barons; and they even 
ventured to assure the king, that if he did not 
. dismiss all foreigners from court, they would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom. 
But the bishop of Winchester had taken his mea- 
sures so well, that he brought over many of the 
most powerful of the confederates, • and the 
estates of the more obnoxious barons were con- 
fiscated, for the benefit of his needy countrymen. 
In these violent measures the king was a calm 
consenting spectator ; he was contented with prc> 
sent advantages; and while these conB^catiuns 
procured 
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procured immediate wealth, he little regarded 
the' consequence. But as Henry was chiefly 
swayed by tumultuary Tctnonstrancesi another 
Confederacy, at the head of which the arch- 
" bishop of Canterbury was, induced him to dis- 
miss his minisBer, and to send him and his needy 
countrymen out of the kingdom. Encourage-t 
ment to foreigners was the chief compUini a- 
gainst the king; and ic was now expected that 
the people were to be no longer aggrieved by 
seeing such advanced above them. But their 
hopes were quickly disappointed j for the king 
AtD.ja36. having married 'Eleanor, daughter of the count 
of Provence, he transferred his affections to the 
strangers of that country, whom he caressed with 
the fondest affeccioni and enriched with the most 
imprudent generosity. Places, dignities, and 
vast treasures, were lavished upon thcmj manf 
youn^ noblemen, who were wards to the crown* 
Were married to wives of that country ; and when 
the sources of the king's liberality were dried 
up, he resumed all the grants he had formerly 
made, in order to continue his favours. The 
reicntment of every rank of people was excited 
by this mischievous attachment; but their angef 
was scarce kept within bounds when they saw a 
new swarm of these intruders come over froih 
, Gascony, with Isabella, the king's mother, who 
had been sbme time before married to the count 
de la Tvlarche. To these jusc causes of complaint 
were added the king's unsuccessful expeditions 
to the continent, his to:al want of ceconomy^ 
and his oppressive exactions, which were but the 
result of the former. The kingdom, therefore^ 
waited with gloomy resolution, resolving to take 
venj 
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Vengeance when the general discontent was. ar- 
rived at maturity. 

To thcst temporal discontents, those arising 
from the rapacity of the sec of Rome were added 
shortly after. The clergy of England, while 
they were contending for the power of the pope, 
Were not aware that they were effectually oppos- 
ing their own interests ; for the pontiff having, 
by various arts, obtained the investiture of all 
livings and prelacies in the kingdom, failed 
not to fill up every vacancy with his own crea- 
tures. His power being established, he now 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich the 
church by every art of extortion and avarice. At 
this time, all the chief benefices of the kingdom a.d.iis9. 
were conferred on Italians. Great numbers of 
that nation were sent over at one rime to be pro- 
vided fori the king's chaplain alone is said to 
have held at once seven hundred ecclesiastical 
livings. These abuses became too glaring even 
for the bhnd superstition of the people to submit 
to; they rose in tumults against the Italian clergy, 
pillaged their barns^ wasted their fields, and in> 
suited their persons. . But these were transient 
obstacles to the papal encroachments. The 
pontiff exacted the revenues of all vacant bene- 
fices, the twentieth of all ecclesiastical livings 
without exception; the third of such as exceed- 
ed, a hundred marks a year, and the half of such 
as were held by non-residents: he claimed the 
goods of all intestate clergymen : he pretended a 
right of inheriting all money got by usury, and 
he levied voluntary contributions on the people. 
The indignities which the people suffered from 
these intruding ecclesiastics were stiil more op- 
pressive than their exactions. On a certain oc- 
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casicm, while the English were complaining of* 
the avarice of their king, and his profysion to 
foreign favourites, the pope's legate made his 
triumphal entry into England, and some business 
induced him to visit Oxibrd before his return. 
He was received there with all possible splendor 
and cerernony, and the most sumptuous prepa- 
rations were n;iade for his table. One day, as 
the Iceace's dinner wasL preparing, several scho- 
lars of the university. entered his kitchen, some 
incited by motives of curiosity, others of hunger: 
while they were thus employed in admiring the 
luxury and opulence in which this dignitary was 
served, and of which they were only to be spec- 
tators, a pour Irish scholar ventured to beg relief 
from the cook, who was an Italian, as were all 
the legate's domestics. This brutal fellow, in- 
stead of giving the poor Irishman an alms, threw 
a ladle-full of boiling water in his face, and 
seemed ro exult in his brutality, The indignity 
so provoked a Welch student who was near, that, 
with a how which he happened to have in his 
liand, he shot the cook dead with an arrow. . 
The legate bearing the tumult, retired in a fright 
to the tower of the church, where he remained 
tilt night-fall. As soon as he found that he 
might retire in safely, he hastened to the king, 
.who was then at London, and complained to 
him of the outrage. The king, with his usual 
submission to the church, appeared in a violent 
passion, and offered to give immediate satisfac- 
tion, by putting the offenders to dtaih. The 
legate at ^rst seemed to insist upon vengeance, 
but at length was appeased by a proper submis- 
sion from the university. All the scholars of that 
school which had offended him were ordered 
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to be stript of thtir govras, an^ to go in proccs- 
Bion bare-footed, with lialrers about their necks, 
to the legate's house, and there were directed 
humbly to cr.ive his absolution and pardon. 

But t[)c iirrposiiions of the church appeared in 
their mos? conspicuous point of view in a trans- 
action between the pope and the king. ' The 
court of Rome, some time before, had reduced 
the kingdom of Sicily to the same state of vas- 
salage to which England had submicted ; but 
Mainfrov, an usurper, under pretence of govern- 
ing the kingdom for the lawful heir, had seized 
upon the crown, and was resolved to reject the 
pope's authority. As the pontiff found that his 
own force alone was not sufficient to vindicate 
, his claims, he had recourse to Richard, the 
king's brother, whose wealth be was not igno- 
raiit of; and to him, and bis heirs, he offered 
the kingdom of Sicily, with only one condiEionj 
that he should regain it from the hands of the 
usurper. Richard was too well acquainted with 
che difficulty of the enterprise to comply with 
such a proposal ; but when it was made to the 
king himself, the weak monarch, dazzled with 
the splendour of the conquest) embraced ths 
proposal with ardour. Accordingly, without rc» 
Beccing on the consequences, or even consulting 
the parHamcnt. he gave the pope .tinlimiccd cre- 
dit to expend, whatever sums he should thinlo 
proper for completing the conquest of that king- 
dom. This was what the pope expected and de- 
sired ; lie soon brought Henry in creditor for 
more than a hundred thousand marks, a debt 
which he had never been advised with tn the 
contracting. Henry was mortified at the great- 
ness of the sum, and still more at the litde pro- 

voL. I. T spect 
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spect of its being laid out with success; but he 
.dreaded the pope's displeasure, and therefore he 
resolved to have recourse to parliament for a 
supply. 

In this universal state of indignation, it may 
readily be imagined that the barons were mote 
liberal of their complaints than their supplies; 
They determined not to lavish their money on 
favourites without ment, and expeditions with- 
out a prospect of success. The clergy them- 
selves began to turn agdnst their spiritual father ; 
and the bbhop of London boldly asserted, that 
if the king and the .pofic should take the mitre 
from his head, he would clap on a helmet. But 
though the bishops and clergy were obliged to 
acquiesce in furnishing a part of this absurd ex- 
pense, the barons still condnued refractory ; and> 
instead of supplies, for some time answered with 
expostulations. They urged the king's partiality 
to foreigners; they aggravated the injuries of his 
servants, and the unjust seisures made by his 
officers, from men of mercantile professions. The 
parliament therefore was dissolved (for so now 
. the general assembly of the nation began to be 
called), and anc^er soon after was convened with 
as little success. The urgency of the king's af- 
fairs required that money should be procured 
at any rate;! and yet the legate never failed, 
upon those occasions, to obstruct the king's de- 
mands by making several for himself. Ic was 
now, therefore, that Henry went amongst such 
of his subjects as were firmly attached to him, 
and begged for assistance at their own houses. 
At one time, he would get money by pretending 
to take the cross ; at another, he would prevail 
hy asserting diat be was resolved to re-conquer 

bis 
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his French donoiQions. At length his barons, per- 
ceiving the exigencies to which be was reduce<), 
seemed} in mere pity, willing to grant him aid ; 
and, upon his promising to grant them plenary 
redress, a very liberal supply was obtained, for 
which he renewed their charter with more thaa 
usual solemnity. All the prelates and abbotsA.D.iiw.'~ 
were assembled, with burning tapers in their 
hands) the, Magna Charta was read in their pre- 
sence; and they denounced sentence of ■excom- 
munication against all who should infringe upon 
its decisions: they then put out their upers on 
the ground, and exclaimed, " May , every soul 
" that proves false to this agreement, so stink 
*' and corrupt in hell." The king had his part in 
the ceremony, and subjoined, *' So help me God, 
*' I will inviolably keep all these things, as I 
" am a man, as I am a Christian, as I am a 
" knight* and as I am a king crowned and an- 
" ointed." Thus solemn were their mutual en- 
gagements) but the wretched Henry had no 
sooner received the supplies for which his par- 
liament had been convoked, than he forgot every 
article of what he had so solemnly agreed to ob- 
serve. ^- ■ ^ 

Though the kii^' i^ the last convention, had 
solemnly engaged to foUow the advice of Eng- 
lish counscilors, yet he was directed in all his 
measures by foreigners ; and William dc Valence, 
on whom he comcrred various honours, grasped 
at every post of profit that was in the royal power 
to bestow. This imprudent preference, joined 
to a thousand other illegal evasions of justice, at 
last impelled Simon Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
to attempt an innovadon in the government, and 
to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand that 
t2 held 
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held it. This nobleman w«s the son of the fa< 
mous general who commanded against the AM- 
gcnseS} a sect of enthusiasts that had been de- 
stroyed some time before in the kingdom of Savoy. 
He wai married to the king's sister i and, by his 
power and address, was possessed of a strong in- 
terest in the nation, having gained equally the af- 
&ctioDS of the great and the little. The king was 
the only person whose favour he disdained to cul- 
tivate. - He so much disregarded Henry's friend- 
ship or enmity, that when the monarch, upon a 
certain , occasion, called him traitor, Leicester 
gave him the lye, and told him, that if he were 
not his sovereign, he would soon make him re- 
pent of his insult. Being possessed of power too 
great for a subject, he had long, though sccredy, 
aspired at the throne, and Rlkd nil places with 
complaints of the king's injustice, partiality, 
and inability to govern. Having at last found 
his designs ripe for execution, he called a meet- 
ing of die moet considerable barons ; and con- 
cealing his private ambition undrr the mask -of 
pubhc concern, he rt^esentcd to them the ne- 
cessity of rcforraiftg iho state. He exaggerated 
the oppressions of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, the vioJaiion! of the baron*' privileges, the 
continued plunder of the clergy, and the perfidy 
of the king. His popularity and his power added 
weight to his. eloquence; and the barons entered 
into a ' resolution of redressing public grievances, 
by taking tlje administration of the government 
into thfir own hands. 

The first place where this forn.ida^le confede- 
racy discovered itself, was in tiie parliament- 
house, where the barons appeared in complete 
armour. The king, upon his eptry, asked them 
. - what 
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what was their intention; to which th^ sub- 
missively replied, to make him -Ihoir sovereign, 
by confirming his power, and to have their griev- 
ances redressed. Henry, who was ready enough 
CO promise whatever was demanded, instiuit-ly as- 
sxued them of his intentions to give all possible 
satisfection; and for that purpose summoned an- 
other parliament at Oxfordj to digest a new plan 
of government, and to elect proper persons who 
were to be intrusted with tlie chief authority. This 
parliament, aftcrwai-ds calicd the mad parliament, 
went expeditbusly to work upon thi business tJ" 
reformation. Twenty-four barons were apptunt- 
cd, with supreme authority, to reform the abuses 
of the state, and Leicester was placed at their' 
head. The first step was calculated for the good 
of the people, as it contained the rude out-line 
of the house of commons, which makes a part 
of the constitution at this day. They ordered Ji^« ". 
that four knights should be chosen by each - 
county, who should examine into the griev- 
ances of their respective constituents, and to at- 
tend at the ensuing parliament, to give informa- 
tion of their complaints. They ordained that 
three sessions of parliament should be regularly 
held every year J that a new high sheriff should 
be annually elected: that no wards nor castles 
should be intrusted to foreigners ; no new fo- 
rests made ; nor the revenues of any counties let 
to farm. These constitutions were so just, that 
some of them have been continued to the present 
time ; but it was not the security of the people, 
but the establishment of their own power, that 
this odious confederacy endeavoured to effect. 
Instead of resigning their power when they had 
fulfilled the purpo&cs of their appointment^ they 
T 3 still 
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Still maintained themselves in an usurped autho- 
rity; at one time pretending that they had not 
as yet digested all necessary regulations for the 
benefit of the state; at anodicr," that their con- 
tinuahcc in power was the only remedy "the peo- 
ple had against the faithless character of the king ; 
in shortj they resolved to maintain their stations 
till they should thinlc proper to resign their autho- 
rity. The whole state accordingly underwent a 
complete alteration j all its former officers were 
displaced, and creatures of the twenty-four barons 
were put in their room j they had even the effron- 
tery to impose an oath upon every individual of 
the nation, declaring an implicit obedience to alt 
the regulations executed, and to be yet executed 
by the barons, who were thus appointed as rulers. 
They not Only abridged the authority of the king> 
but the efficacy of parliament, ^ving up to 
t%velve persons all parliamentary power between 
each session. Thus these insolent nobles^ after 
having trampled upon the crown, now threw 
prostrate all the riglits of th^ people ; and a vile 
oligarchy was on the point of bang established 
for ever. > 

The first opposition that was made to these 
usurpations was from that very power which so 
lately began to take place in the consutudon. 
The knights of the shire, who for some time 
had begun fo be regularly assembled in a sepa- 
rate hoyse, now first perceived those grievances, 
whictf they submitted to the superior assembly 
of the barons for redress. These bold and pa- 
triotic men strongly remonstrated against the 
slowness of the proceedings of their twenty-four 
rulers; and, for the first time, began to shpw 
fhat spirit of just resistance, which Jias ever sincp 
actuate^ 
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actuated their counsels m a greater or a less de- - 
gree. They- represented, that though the king • 
had performed 'ail the conditions required of 
him, the barons had hitherto done nothing on 
their part, that showed an equal regard for the 
\ people i that their*own interests and power seem- 
ed the only aim of all their decrees; and they . 
even called upon the king's eldest son, priiKC 
Edward, to interpose his authority, and save the 
sinking nadon. 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty- 
two years of age, when the hopes which were 
conceived of his abilities ana his integrity ren- 
dered him an important personage in the trans- 
actions of the times, and in some measure atoned 
for his father's imbecillity. Opon this occa- 
^on hts conduct wasiitted to impress the pebple 
with the highest idea of his piety and justice^ He 
alleged, when appealed to, that he had sworn 
to the late Constitutions of Oxford, which, though 
contrary to his own' private sentiments, he yet re- 
solved' by no means to infringe. At the same 
time, however, he sent a message to the barons» ' 
requirbg them to bring their undertakmg to an 
end, or otherwise to expect the most vigorous 
opposition to their usurpations. _ To this the ba- 
rons were obhged to reply, by putilishing a new 
code of laws, which, though it contained scarce 
any thing material, yet they supposed would, for 
a while, dazzle the eyes of the people, until they 
coukl take measures to confirm their authority 
upon a securer foundation. In this manner, under 
various pretences, and studied delays, they con- 
tinued themselves in power for three years ; while 
the whole nation perceived their aims, and loudly 
condemned their treachery. The pope himself 
T ♦ beheld 
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beheld Uieir usurpations with indignation, and . 
absolved the king and all his subjects from the 
oath vvhich they had t«kcn to observe the Provi- 
sions of Oxford, 

The people now only wanted a leada- to sub- 
vert this new tyrantiy imposed upon them; but 
they knew not .where, nor -whom, they could ap- 
ply to for succour. The feing himself, weak, 
timid, irresolute, and superstitious, was in a 
manner leagued with those who opposed and de- 
pressed his own interests f the clergy, who for- 
merly gave the pcoplo redress, were become an 
independent body^ and litde ' concerned in the 
commotions of the state, which they regarded as - 
tame spectators. In rfiis distressful situation, 
they had recourse to young prince Edward, who, 
at a very early age, had given the strongest 
proofs of couragCj.of wisdom, and of constancy. 
At -fiist, indeed, when applied to, appearing 
sensible of what-his, father l)ad suptrcd by levity 
^d breach of promise, he rcfiised some tinle to 
take advantage of the pope's absoKition, -cod the 
people's earnest application; but being at last 
persuaded to concur, a parliatnent was called, 
in which the king resumed tis former authority ; 
^ad the barons, after making one fitiitlcss effort 
to take him by surprise at Winchester, were ob- 
liged to -acquiesce in what they could not openly 
oppose, - - 

Jn the mean time the earl of Leicester, no 
way discouraged by the bad success of liis past 
entcrpiises, resolved ufwn entiEtly overturning 
that power which he had already humbled. For 
this purpose he formed a most powerful confe- 
deracy with the prince of Wales, who invaded 
f pgland with a body of thirty- thousand men. 
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To these barbarous ravagers Leicester quicLljr 
joined his own- forces; and the wKc^e kingdom , 
was soon exposed to all the devastations oi a li- 
centious army. The citizens of London also 
were not averse to his cause. Under tfie com- 
mand of their Hiflyorj Thomas Fitz-Richard, a 
furious asd licentious man, they fell upon the 
Jews, and many of the more wealthy inhabitants,* 
pillaging and destroying wherever they came. 
The fury of the faction .was nut confined to Lon- 
don only, but broke out in most of .the populous 
cities of tlie Ittngdom ; while the king, with his 
usual pusillanimity, deplored the turbulence of 
the times, and io vain applied to the pope fur his 
holy protection. 

Ill this distressful state of the nation, nothtt^ 
now remained but an accommoduion with the 
insurgent barons ; and, after some time, a treaty 
of [x:ace was concluded, but upon the most dts> 
advantageous terms to the king and his party. 
The ProvisioDS of Oxford were again restored, Ai d. isss. 
and the barons re-established in the sovereignty 
pf the kingdom. They took possession of all the 
royal castles and fortresses; they even named the 
ofiicers of the king's household, and summoned 
a parliament to meet at Westminster, in order the 
more fully to settle the plan of their government. 
By this assembly it was enacted that the authority 
of the tveniy.four barons should continue.; and 
fhac (u^ only during the reign of the king, but 
»lso during diat of prince Edward. 

But these were conditions which, though the 
pusillanimous l^ng could very easily submit to, 
yet the young prince would by no means ac- 
quiesce in. He appealed to the king of France, 
9i Yi^om be consented to refer the subject of his 
- iftfringcti 
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in&tngcd pretensions; and when that just mon- 
arcK declared in his favour, he resolv^ to have 
recourse to arms, the Jast refuge of oppressed 
royalty. AcconJingly, summoning the king's 

• military vassals from all quarters, and being re- 
inf(»xed by many of the more equitable barons, 
he resolved to take the Held. His first attempts 
were successful; Northampton, Leicester, and 
Nottingham, submitted to his power; and he 
proceeded into the county of Derby, in order 
to ravage with Bre and sword the estates of such 
as had espoused the opposite cause. On the 

' other side, the earl of .Leicester was besieging 
Rochester, when he was informed of the kbg's 
successes; upon which he raised, the siege, and 
retreated to London, where he was joined by a 
body pf the citizens, amounting to miecn thou- 
sand men. Both armies being thus pretty near 
equal, they resolved to come to an engagement, 

■and Leicester halted within about two miles 
from Lewes in Sussex; offering, at the same 
time, terms of accommodation, which he well 
knew the king would reject. Upon the refusal 
of these with contempt, both sides prepared for 
a battle with the utmost rancour and animosity. 
The earl advanced with his troops near Lewes, 
where the king had drawn up his forces to give 
him a proper reception. The royal army was 
formed in three divbions ; prince Edward com- 
manded oo the right; Richard, the king's brother, 

' who had been some time before made king of the 
Romans, was posted on the left wing, and Henry 

. himself remained in the centre. The earl's army 
was divided into four bodies ; the first was con* 
ducted by Henry de Montfort, son of the general ; 
the second was commanded by the earl of GIout 
cestcrj 
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cester ; the third was under the command of the 
earl himself; and the fourth^ consisting of Lod- 
doners> was under the direction of Nicholas Sea- 
grave. To encourage these insurgents still farther, 
the bishop of Chichester gave a. general absolutioa 
to their party, accompanied with assurances^ 
that if any of them fell in the action, they would 
in^llibly be received into heaven, as a reward 
for their suffering in so meritorious a cause. The 
batde was begun by prince Edward, who rushed 
upon the Londoners, placed foremost in the post 
of honour, with so much fury, that they were 
unable to sustain the charge, but, giving way, 
fled with great precipitation. The prince, trans- 
ported widi a desire of revenging the insults they 
bad offered to his mother, pursued th^m ibur 
mites off the Beld of batde, causing a terrible 
slaughter. While he was making this imprudent 
use of his victory, the earl of Leicester, who 
was a skilflil commander, pushed with all his 
forces against, the enemies' left wing, soon puE 
them to the rout, and took both the king and 
his brother prisoners. It was a dreadful prospect^ 
therefore, to the young prince, who was now 
returning victorious from the pursuit, to behold 
the Beld covered with the bodies of his friends, 
and still more, when he heard that his father 
and his uncle were defeated and taken. In tliis 
deplorable state, he at Hrst endeavoured to inspire 
his remaining troops with ardour; but being art- 
fully amused by Leicester with a pretended nego- 
tiation, he quickly found his little body of troops 
surrounded, and be himself obliged to submit to 
such terms as the conqueror thought ht to im- 
pose. These were short, and very conformable 
(Q ^s 'ivretched situation. He, tt^ether with 
another 
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another general, named Henry d'Alnuin, were to 
surrender thcmselvcB priioners, as pledges in the 
place of the king and his brother, who were to 
be released. The Provisions of Ojiford were to 
continue in full force, but to be revised by six 
'Frenchmen, appointed by ihe king of France, 
three prelates, and three noblemen, who, with 
three more of their own chiising, were to be in- 
vented with JiiH powers to settle all disturbances 
that then subsisted. Such was the convention 
called the Mise of Lewes. 
AD, i;fi4. These great advantages were no sooner obtain- 
ed, than Leicester resolved to possess himself i)f 
that power for which he had so long been strug- 
gling. Instead of referring the subject in dispute 
to the king of France, as was agreed on, he kept 
Richard still a prisoner ; and though he had al- 
ready confined prince Edward in the castle of 
Dover, yti he effectually took care still to conti- 
nue the king also in bondage. To add to hb in- 
justice, he made use of his name for purposes the 
most prejudicial to the royal interests ; and while 
he every-whcre disarmed the king's adherents, he 
Was* cautiously seen to keep his partisans in a po- 
sture of defence. The king, a poor contemptible 
Epectator of his own degradation, was carried 
about from place to place, and obliged to give his 
governors directions to deliver their castles into 
the hands of his enemy. To this usurpation of 
the king's authority, Leicester added the most ; 
barefaced and rapacious avarice. He seized the 
estates of no less than eighteen barons, as his 
share of the spoil gained in the battle df Lewes. 
He engrossed to himself the ransom of all the 
prisoners i • he monopolised the sale of wool to 
foreign markets i and, to fix himself completely 
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in authority, he orjdined that all power should be 
exercised by a council of nine persons, who 
were to be chosen by three persons, or the ma- 
jority of them ; and these were the carl himself, 
the carl of Gloucester, and the bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

In this stretch of power Leicester was not so 
entirely secure, but that he still feared the com- 
binations of the foreign states against hin;i, as 
well as the internal machinations of the royal 
party. The king of France, at the intercession 
of the queen of England, who had taken re- 
fuge at his court,' actually prepared- to reinstate 
Henry in his dominions; the pope was not spar- 
ing in his ecclesiastical censures ; and there were 
many other princes that pitied the royai suffer- 
ings, and secretly wished the usurper's fall. The 
miserable situation of the kingdom in the end 
produced the liappiness of posterity. Leicester, 
to secure his ill-acquired power, was obliged to 
have recourse to an aid till now entirely un- 
known in England, namely, that of the body of 
the people. He called a parliament, .wherei 
besides the Ijarons of his own party, and several 
ecclesiastics who were not immediate tenants of 
the crown, he ordered returns to be made of 
two knights from every shire; and also deputies 
from the boroughs, which had been hitfltrto 
considered as too inconsiderable to have a voice ;.„ ■ 
in legislation. This is the first confirmed out-'^"-' 
line of an English house of commons. The 
people "had been gaining some consideration since 
the gradual diminution of the force of the feudal 
system. THfe establishment of corporation char- ■ 
ters, by whifli many of the rustic slaves wei-e in 
a capacity of rescuing themselves from the power 
4 ' ■ of 
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of their masters, increased not only the power of 
the people, but their ardour to be free. As arts 
increased, the. number of these licde indepen- 
dent republics, if they may be so called, increased 
io proportion ;* and we find them, at the present 
period, of consequence enough to be adopted 
into a share of the legislamre. Such was the 
beginning of an institution, that has since been 
the guardian of British liberty, and the adrriira* 
tion of mankind. In this manner it owed its 
orig^al to the aspiring aims of a haughty baron, 
irho flattered the people with the name of free- 
dom, with a design the more completely to ty- 
rannise. 

A parliament, assembled in this manner to 
second the views of the earl, was found not so 
very complying as he expected. Many of the 
barons, who had hitherto stedfastly adhered to 
his party, appeared disgusted at his immoderate 
ambition i and many of the people, who found 
that a change of masters was not a change from 
misery to happiness, began to wish for the re- 
cstabllshment of the royal family. In this esi- 
- gence, Leicester finding himself unable to op- 
pose the concurring wishes of the nation, was " 
resolved to make a merit of what he could not 
prevent ; and he accordingly released prince Ed- 
ward from confinement, and had him introduced 
at Westminster-hall, where his freedom was con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the barons. 
But though Leicester had all the popularity of 
restoring the prince, yet he was politic enough 
to keep him sdll guarded by his emissaries, who 
watched all his motions, and frustrated all bis 
aims. 

Oa 
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On the other hand, prince Edward, who had 
too much penetration not to perceive that he 
was made the tool of Leicester's ambition, ar- 
dently watched an opportunity to regain that 
freedom of which he then enjoyed but the ap- 
pearance. An opportunity soon offered for pro- 
curing him a restoration of his former liberty 
•with his power. The carl of Gloucester, one 
of the heads of Leicester's party, being discon- 
tented at that nobleman's great power, retired 
from court in disgust, and went, for safety, to 
his estates on Ac borders of Wales. Leicester 
was not slow in pursuing him thither; and to 
give greater authority to his arms, carried the 
icing and the prince of Wales along with him. 
This was the happy oppormniry that young Ed- 
ward long wantol, in order to rfrcct his escape. 
Being furnislied by the earl of Gloucester with 
a horss of extraordinary swiftness, under a pre- 
tence of taking the air with some of Leicester's 
retinue, who were in reality appointed to guard 
him, he proposed that they should run their 
horses one against the other. When he perceived 
that he had thus sufficiendy tired their horses, 
immedi^cly mounting Gloucester's horse, that 
was still fresh, he bid his attendants very politely 
ferewell. They followed him indeed for some 
time ; but the appearance of a body of troops 
belonging to Gloucester soon put an end to the 
pursuit. This happy event seemed the signal 
tor the whole body of the royalists to rise. The 
well-known valour of the young prince, the 
long train of grievances which the people en- 
dured, and the countenance of the earl ot Glou- 
cester, a maa of great power, all combined to 
increase their numbers, and inspire their activity. 

An 
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An army was soon assembled, which Leicester 
had no poweV to withstand i and he saw his hard- 
earned power every day ravished from him, witli- 
ouc being abk to strike a single blow io its de- 
&nce. His .son attempting to bring him a rein- 
forcement of troops from London, was, by a vi-- 
gorous march of young Edward, surprised, and 
his army cut to pieces. 

It was not long after, that the earl himself 
ignorant of his son's fate, passed the Severn, in 
expectation of the London army;, but instead of 
the troops he expected, he soon perceived that 
the tndefarigable prince was coming up to give 
him battle. Nor was it without a i^tratagem that 
his litdc army was assaulted. While the prince 
led a part of his troops by a circuit to attack 
him behind, he ordered another body of them 
to advance with the banners of the Loudon army 
that was just defeated, which, for a long time, 
the earl mistook for an actual reinforcement, and 
made dispositions accordingly. At last, however, 
this proud but unfortunate general prrceived 
his mistake, and saw that the enemy was ad- 
vancing against him on all sides, with the most 
regular disposition and determined bravery. He 
now, therefore, found that all was loit ; and was 
so stiuck with dismay, that he could not help 
exclaiming, " The Lord have mercy upon our 
** souls, for our bodies are doomed to dcstrnc- 
" tion!" He did not, howler, abandon all hopes 
of safety; but drew up his men in a compact 
circle, and exhorted them to fight like men who 
had ail togain, or all to suftcr. At the same time, 
he obliged the old king to put on aruiour, and to 
fight against his own cause, 'in the front of the 
army. The battle soon began > but ttie earl's 
army 
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irmy Having been eahausted by famine on thft 
mountains of Wales, were but ill able to sustain 
the impetuosity of young Edward's attack, who 
bore down upon them with incredible furyi 
During this terrible day, Leicester behaved with 
astonishing intrepidity, and kept up the spirit of 
the action from two o'clock iij the r/iernoon till 
nine, at night. At last, his horse being killed ' 
under him, he was compelled to fight on foot; 
and though he demanded quarter, the ad^/crse 
party refused i:, with a barbarity common enough 
in the times we arc describing. The old king, 
who was placed in the front of the battle, was 
soon wounded in the shoulder ; and not being 
known by his friends, he was on the point of be- 
ing killed by a soldier ; but crying our, " I am 
Henry of Winchester, the king!" he was saved by 
a knight ot the royal army. Prince Edward, 
hearing the voice o£ his father, instantly ran to 
the spot where he lay, and had him conducted to 
a place of safety. The body of Leicester being 
found among the dead, was barbarously mangled 
by one Roger Mortimer, and tiien, with an ac- 
cumulation of inhumanity, sent co the wretched 
•widow, as a testimony of the royal party's suc- 
fccss. 

This victory proved deci^Ive ; and those wlio 
were formefly persecuted, now became oppressors 
in their turn. The king, who was grown vindic- 
tive from his sufferings, resolved to take a signal 
vengeance on the citizens of London, who had 
. ever forwarded the interests of , his opponents. 
In this cxEgencr, submission was tlicir only re- 
source; and Henry was hardly prevailed upon 
from totally dcstroyii»g the city. He was at last 
contented to deprive it of its military ensigns and 
-, VOL. 1. u fortifi. 
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ibrtiBcations, and to leyy upon tlie inhatMtants S 
A.D.fa65.very heavy concribudon. Fitz-Richard, the se- 

Au|.5. (Jitious mayor, was imprisoned, and purchased 
- his pardon wfch the loss of his substance. The 
rebels every-where submitted, or were pprsti^il 
with rigour. Their castles were taken and de- 
molished » and scarce any were found that dis- 
puted die king^s authority. Among the few who 
Still continued refrartoryj was one Adam Gordon, 
formerly governor of Dunster casde, and very 
much eele^ated for his prodigious strength and 
great bravery. This outrageous baron maintained 
himself for some time in the forests of Hamp- 
shire, iind ravaged the counties of Berks and 
Surry^ Prince £dward was, at length, obliged 
to lead a body of tro*ps into that part ' of the 
country to force him from tlience ; and attacked 
his camp with great bravery. Bci^ transported 
with the natural iinpctsosity of youth, and the 
ardour of the action, he leapt over the trench,. 
by which it was dcftnded, attended by a few fol- 
lowers ; and thus found himself unexpectedly cut 
off from therest of hk army. Gordon soon di- 
stinguished him from the rest of his attendants > 
and a single combat began between these two 
valiaai men, which, for a long time, continued 
doubtful. But the prince's fortune at last pre- 
vailed : Adam's foot happenii^ to slif^ he received 
a wound, which disabled him from condnuin^ 
the action, and he remained at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Edward was as merclfiil as he was 
brave ; he not only granted him his life,, but in- 
troduced him that very night to his coiKort at 
Guildford j procured him his pardon and esutr,, 
and received him ioto favour. Gordon was not 
ungrateful for sucb mcrcv } he ever ftfter follow- ■ 

eA 
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cd the prince, and was often fcmad combating b^ 
bis side in the mosc dangerous shock of battle. 
In this manner, the generasity of the prince tem- 
pered the insolence of victory : die strengdi was 
gradually restored to the different members of the 
constitution, that had been so long weakened by 
the continuance of civil discord. 

Edward having thus resuired pesce to the king- 
dom, found his affairs now so nrmly established, 
that it was not in the power of any slight disgust 
taken by the licentious barons to shake them* 
The car] of Gloucester, indeed, who had been so 
instrumental in restoring the kjng to the crown, 
thought that no recompense could equal his merits. 
He therefore engaged once more in open rebci- 
Ikmi} but was soon brought to submission by the 
prince, who obliged him to enter into a bond of 
twenty thousand marks, nevn- to enter iiito simi- 
lar schemes (<x the fiiture. The kingdom bcjng 
thus tolcraUy composed, that spirit of adventure 
and ardour for military glory, which shone forth 
in all this prince's actions, now impelled him to 
undertake the expedinon against the intidels in the 
Holy Land. The crusade was at that time the 
great object of ambition ; all other wars were 
considered as triSing, and all other successes as 
?ii.ean, in comparison of those gained over the 
enemies of Christ and his religion. To that re- 
nowned field of blood flocked all the brave, the 
pious, the ambitious, and the powcrfi]]. 

In pursuance of this resolution, which, though 
succeeding fashions of thinking have condemned, 
yet certainty then was prosecuted upon the n^Ies( 
motives, Edward sailed fron) England with a lar^ 
army, and arrived at the cafrip of Lewis, the king 
9f rnuKe, which hy before Tunis, and where h« 
us had 
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had the misfortune to hear of that good monarcli's 
death before his arrival. The prince, however, 
no way discouraged by this event, continued his 
voyage, and arrived at the Holy Land in safety. 

■ He was scarce departed upon this pious expe- 
dition, when the health of the old king began to 
decline] and he found not only his own constitu- 
tion, but also that of the state, in such a danger- 
ous situation, that he wrote letters to his son, 
pressing him to return with all dispatch. The 
former calamities began to threaten the kingdom 
!^in ; and the barons, taking advantage of the 
king's weakness, oppressed the people with im- 
punity. Bands or robbers invested various parts 
of the nation j and the populace of London once 
more resumed their accustomed licentiousness. 
To add to the king's uneasiness, his brother Ri- 
chard died, who had loi^ assisted him with his 
advice ill all emergencies. He therefore ardently 
wished for the return of his gallant son, who had 
placed the sceptre in hands that were too feeble tt> 
hold it. At last, overcome by the cares of go- 
vernment, and the infirniities of age, he ordered 
himself to be removed, by easy journeys, from 
St. Edmund's to Westminster, where sending for 
the earl of Gloucester, he obliged him to swear 
that he would preserve the peace of the kingdom, 
and, to the utmost of his power, maintain the in- 
terests of his son. That same night he expired; 
and the next niorning the great seal was delivered 
to the archbishop of York, and the lords of the 
privy coiipcil. 

-■ Thus died Henry, in the sixty-fourth year of hia 
:ige, and the fifty-sixth of his reign, the longest to 
be met with in the English annals. He was a 
prince more adapted for private than for public 

- , lifCi 
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iifcj his ease, simplicity, aftd good nature, woyld 
. have secured him that happiness In a lower station, 
of which they deptived him upon a t!irune. How- 
ever, ffom hia calamities, the people afterwards 
derived the most permanent blessings. ; that liberty 
which they ext. >rtcd from his weakness ch^y con- 
tinued to preserve under bolder princes, who sue- 
ceeded him The Bame of freedom had now 
diSiised itself from the incorporated towns through 
the whole mass of the people, and ever afterwards 
bkzed forth at 
portion as the 
sure to be gaii 
often bid ddw 
calamities of c 
cOfBidercd as i 
advantages of 1 
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EDWARD I. 

W H I L E the unfortunate Henry was thus 
vimly struKgling against the ungovernable spirit 
of his subjects, his son and successor, Edward, 
was employed in the holy wars, where he revived 
the glory of the English name, and made the 
enemies of Christianity tremble. He had ar< 
rived at the city of Acbn, in Palestine, just as 
the Saracens were sitting down to besiege it. He 
soon relieved the placcf followed the enemy, and 
obtained many victories, which, though splcn- 
did, were not decisive. Such, however, were 
the- enemies' terrors at the progress of hb arms, 
that 
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llurt they resotved to deuroy by treachery ihat 
valiant commander, whom they could not op- 
pose in the field. A tribe of Mabometan enchu* 
siasts had long taken possession of aa iiiaccessiU« 
mountain in Syria, under the command of a petty 
prince, who went, in the Christian armies, under 
the n'ame of the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
whose subjects werecalled Assassins; from whence 
we have since borrowed- the name to st^ify a 
private stabber. These men, wholly devoted n 
their comnruUtderf and enflanted with a detestable 
auperstitioni undertook to destroy any Christiaa 
pnnce or leader who became obnoxious to their 
party, b was in vain id threaten them wich pu- 
nishment; they knew the dangen that awaited 
diem* but, resohice to destroy, they niihcd upon 
certain death. Some time tidbre, the capital oif 
this tribe had been tiktn bj the Tartan, and 
the inhabitants pxt to the swond ; yet there stil 
remained numbiers of them that were edocated 
in that gloomy school of superstition i and one 
of those undertook to murder the prince of Eng^ 
land. In order to gain admittance to Edward's 
presence, he i»TtcRded to have letters to deliver 
from the governor of Joppa, proposing a negor 
nadon; and thus he was permitted to see the 
prince, who conversed with him freely in the 
French lai^uage, wtuch the assassin uoderstood. 
In this manner he continued to amuse him .for 
some time, ixring permitted to have free egeess 
and regress from the royal apartments. It was ' 
on the Friday in Whitsuo-weck that he found 
Edward sitting in his apartment alone, in a loose ' 
garment, the weather being extremely hot. This 
wafi the opportunity the infidel had so long ear- 
nestly desired j and looking round lo see it there 
P i were 
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' vitK any prescnc to prevent hinl>. and finding 
him alone, he drew a dagger from his breast. 

'■ and . attempted to 'plupge it into the prince's 
bpsom. Edward had jusc time to perceive the 
rowdcrer's intention, and, with . great presence 
of mind, reorivcd the blow upon bis arm. Per- 
Ceivipg the assassin about to repeat his blow, he 
struck, him at once to the ground with his footj 
gnd witrsting the weapon fronn his hand, buried 
4£ ifigtantly in his bosom. The dqmesi'fcs hearing 

' «. noise, quickly came into the room, and soon 
jwreak^d their resentment on tlie, perBdiou$ 
wretch's body, who had thus abused the laws of 
hospitality. Th?- wound the. prince had received 
I^as tlie more dangerous, aa haying been inflicted 
^ith a p{>i^n«i. dagger : and it soon began to ex-> 
'^itiit s«gie..6)\ip,pto(iis that appeared fatal. He 
iJ^fercfoffi cxpccj;ed his fape wjtii great intrepidity, 
Hpd -/nade his- will,, contfoted to die in a caug? 
[wjij^ch he lyaj a9i.^i;ed;:Woyld procure, him endless 
ifj,}c'\iy., .IJut his lUSMal good fortune prevailed i aii 
£fig!iih, surgeon of.0itf3prdinary skill, by mak- 
itrg. d^<;p .incisions, arid .^u^^'ig away- the morti* 
-j)^' pa[[^,. cotiqplctcd thcifure^i and restored him 
Ifi hcaltli.iij JitlJc niore than a fortnight. •■ A TCr 
:(»yery sfi- iMWKpecicd was considered by the su* 
jitCf'stitiuiis. ;4rmtl. >S' miraculous i nor were there 
wanting, so[)ie,. who alkytd-tliat he owed his 
■Hfcty to- the pitiy of £lcotiora his wife,' ivho 
^uckcd the ^poibun fiom tlic wound) to save his 
Jife, -it the. bji^did r,f her own. However this 
bt,, it is jin-lx^blc that the personal danger he in* 
<:ui,ifrd b) tvj.riiiuing the war in, Palestine might , 
jndjice liiiu nwr«^ readily toliiten to terms of ac- 
commodaiiim; which were; proposed soon afier 
by tb'c 4«ld.iVi'. «f Babylon. He received that 
■ . . monarch's 
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ftionarch's embassadors in a very honourable man- 
ner, ind concluded a triice wicli htn\ for tea 
years, ten weeks, and ten days. Having thus 
setded the affairs of Palestine^ in the best man- 
ner they would admit of, he set sail for Sicily* 
where he arrived in safety, and there first heard 
the news of the king his , father's death, as well 
as that of his own son John, a boy of six years 
of age. He bore the last with resignatioij, but 
appeared extremely afflicted ac the death of lus 
father} at whiqh, when the king of Sicily ex- 
pressed his surprise, he observed that the death of 
a son was a loss which he might hope to repair, 
but that of a father was a loss irreparable. 

Though the death of the king happened 
while the successor was so far from, hojnc, yec 
measures had been so well taken, that the crown 
was transferred with the greatest tranquillity. 
The high character acquired by the prince, dur- 
ing the late commouons, had procured him the 
esteem and affection of all ranks of men ; and* 
instead of attempting to oppose, their \^'l1ole 
wish was to see him once more returning in 
triumph. But the prince," sensible of the quiet 
£tate of the kingdom, did nut s<:ciii in much 
haste to take possession of the clirune} and he 
spent near a year in France, before he made his 
appearance in England. The hoiiourb he receiv- 
ed from the gieat upon the continent, and the 
acclamations with which he was every where 
attended by the people, were tuo alluring to a 
young mind to be sudiicnly relinquished ; he 
was even tempted to exhibit- proofs ct" lii- L'raverjr 
in a tournament, to wliicn he was invicnl by the 
fount dc Chalons, who dcticd nim t' -i trial of 
\ih skill. Impressed wich high ideas of. th? 
chivalry 
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chivalry of the times, he accepted the chat 
lenge; and {m)po5ed> with his knights, to hc^d 
the field against alt that would enter the lists. 
H'^ usual good fortune attended him; and his 
eoccrss had like to have converted a trial of skill 
into a matter of bloodjr contention. The count 
de Chalons, enraged at being foiled, made a scri- 
cnis attack upon the English, in which some blood 
was idly spilt ; but Edward and his knights saR 
maintained the superiority. From Chuons Ed- 
ward proceeded to Paris, where he was magni- 
ficently entertained by Philip, king of France, to , 
S»bom he did homage for the territories the king? 
of England had posscsaed in that kingdom. From 
Paris he set ooc for Gascony, to curb the inso- 
lence of Gaston cownt Beame, who had rebelled 
in his abfience. From thence he passed thrm^ 
Montreuit, where he accommodated some di&- 
rcBCes between the English and Flemings. At 
length, after various l:^tt]es, dangers, and fa- 
tigues, he arrived in bis native dominions, amidst 
the loud acclamations of his people, and was 
setcmnty crowned at Westininster by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The joy o( all ranks 
upon this occasion was inexpressible j the feast- 
ing continued a whole fortnight at the king's ' 
CKpense j five hundred horses were turned loose, 
as the property of those who could catch them. 
The king of Scotland, with several other princes, 
^Kcd (he solemnity, and did homage fur those 
tiTTttories they held under the English crown. 
Nothing therefore remailied to complete the fc- 
ficity o* the people but the continuance of such 
prosperity i and this they had every reason to tx~ 
ftci from the king's justice, his tcconoray, and 
lu$ prudence. ' 

As. 
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As Edwird was now come to an undisputed 
throne, the opposite interne was propoitionably 
feeble. The barons were exhausted hj long mu- 
tual dissensions; the clergy were divided in their 
interestE> and agreed «n]y in one point, to hate 
the pope« who had for some time drained them 
with impunity : the people> by some insurrec- 
tions against the convents, appear to have hated 
the clergy with equal animosity. These dis- 
agreeing orders only concurred in one point, that 
ta esteeming and reverencing the king, i In 
stKh a conjuncture, therefore, few measures 
could be taken by the crown that would ba 
deemed oppres^ve ; and we accordingly find the 
present monarch often, from his own authority 
ak>oe, raising those taxes that would have beea 
peremptorily refused to his predecessor. How- 
ever, Edward was nacurally prudent, and, thoi^h 
capable of becoming absolute, he satisBcd himself 
with moderate power, and laboured only to be 
terribJe to his enemies. 

His first care was to correct those disordets 
which had crept in under the last part of his 
Other's feeble adminbtration. He proposed, by 
an exact distribunon of justice, to give equal 
procection and redress to all die orders c^ the 
sute. He cook every opportunity to inspect tho 
conduct of all h^ magistrates and judges, and 
to displace such as were negligent or corrupt. In 
short, a system of strict justice, marked with an 
air of severity, was pursued throughout his reign t 
formidable to the people indeed, but yet adapted 
to die ungovernable licentiousness of the times. 
The Jews were the only part of his subjecu whg 
irere- refused that equal jusnc« which the king 
nuds a boast of di$cnbutiog. As £dward had 
been 
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b«n bred up in prejudices against' dicm, and as 
these were still more confinncd by his expedition 
to the Holy Land, he seemed to have no coiii' 
passion upon tJicir sufferings. Many were the 
arbitrary taxes levied upon ihem; two hundred 
and eighty of them were hanged at once, upon a 
charge of adulterating the coin of the kingdom i 
the goods of the rest were confiscated, and all 
of that religion utterly baAishcd the .kingdom. 
This severity was very grateful to the people, 
who hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, W 
for their trtahud of living, which was by usury 
and extortion. 

' But Edv\ard had too noble a spirit to b^ con- 
tent with the applause this petty oppression ac- 
quired : he resoivfd to march against Lewellyi^ 
prince of North;. Wales, who had refused to do 
homage for his dominions, and seemed bent upon 
renoLincing all dependence upon the crown of 
England. The Welch h^ tor many ages cn- 
jovcd their own laws, language, customs, and 
opinions. They were the remains. of the ancient 
Biitcns who had escaped the Rorran and Sajiua 
invasions, and btill pieservcd their freedom and 
their country uncontrirniiiatcd by. the admission of 
foreign conquerors. But as they were, from their 
number, incapable of withstanding their more 
powerful neighbours on the phb, their chief dc-^ 
fence lay in their inaccessible mountains, those 
natural bulwarks of the country. Whenever 
tngiand was distressed by factions at home, or 
its forces cdlcd off to wars abroad, the Welch 
made it a constant practice to pour in their irre- 
gular troops, and lay the open country wasl{ 
wherever they cpwie. Nothing could be more 
pernicious to n country ^han several neigh* 
bouring 
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bouring independent principalities, under dfflfe^ 
rtnt comrranders, and- pursuing different inter- 
ests ; the mutual jealousies of such were si/re to 
harass the people ; and wherever, victory was pur- 
chased, it was alwaj-s at the expense of the ge- 
neral welfare. Sensible of this, Edward had long ' 
wished to reduce that incursive people, and had 
ordered Lewellyn to do hoinage for his territo- 
ries i which summons the Welch prince refused 
to obey, .unless the king's own son should be de- 
livered as a hostage for his safe return. The king 
was not displeased at' this refusal, as it -served to 
give him a pretext for hie intended invasion.- He, 
therefore, levied an army against Lewellyn, and 
marched into his country with certain assurance 
of success. Upon the approach of Edward, the 
Welch prince took refuge among the inaccessi- 
ble mountains of Snowdon, and there resolved 
to maintain his ground, without trusting to the 
chance of a battle. These were the steep re- 
treats that had' for many ages before defended his 
ancestors against all the attempts of the Norman 
and Saxon conquerors. But Edward, equally vi- 
gorous and cautious, having explored every part 
of his way, pierced into the very centre of Lcji'- 
ellyn's territories, and approached the Welch 
army in its last retreat. Lewellyn at first little 
regarded the progress of an enemy that he sup- 
posed would make a transient invasion, and then 
depart ( but his contempt was tomed into con- 
sternation, when he saw Edward place his forces 
at the foot of the mountains, and surround his 
army, in order, to force It by famine. De- 
stitute of magazines, and cooped up in a nar- 
row -corner of the country, without provisions 
for his troops, or pasturage for his cattle, no- 
thing 
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tKiDg ronatncd but death, or submisMon; so thaC 
the unfortunate Welch prince, without being 
able R) strike a blow for his independence, was 
at last obliged to submit at discretion^ and to 
receive such terms as the victor was pleased to 
impose. Lewellyn consented, to pay fifty thou- 
sand pounds, as a satisfaction for damages j to 
do homage to the crown of England'; to per- 
mit all other barons, except four near Snow- 
M^on, to swear fealty in the same manner; to 
relinquish the country between Cheshire and the 
river Conwayj to do justice to his own family; 
and to deliver hostages for the security of his 
submission. 
A.1X I3SI. But this treaty was only of short duration : the 
oppression of the conqueror, and the indignant 
pride of the conquered nation, could not long 
remain without producing new dissensions. The 
lords of the Marches committed all kinds of in- 
justice on their Welch neighbours; and although 
Edward remitted the fifty thousand poynds pe- 
nalty, yet he laid other restrictions some time 
after upon LeWellyn, which that prince consi- 
deri-d as nwre* injurious. He particularly ex- 
acted a prombe from him at Worcester, that he 
■would leiain no person in his principality that 
should be disagreeable to the English monarch. 
'J'hese were insults too great to be endured, and 
once more the Welch ticw to arms. A body of 
their forces took the field, under the comnwnd 
of David, the brother of their prince, ravaged 
the plain country, took the castle of Harwardin, 
made sir Roger Clifford, jusuce of the Marches, 
who was very dangerously wounded, their pri- 
st^ner, and -soon after laid siege to the castle of 
Khudiai). Whco the account of these hostili- 
tiea 
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ties was twoug^t to Edwattl> be assembled a nu- 
merous army> and set out with a resohitKHi to 
ezcenninatc Lewellyn and hts whole &mily, and 
to reduce that people to such an abject state, 
that thcf should never after be able to revolt, or 
distress their peaceable neighbours. At tint, how- 
ever, the king's endeavours were not attended 
with their usual success : having caused a bridge 
of boats to be laid over the river Menay, a bodf 
of forces, commanded by lord Ladmcr and £$« 
Thonis, passed over before it was completely 
finishet^ to signalise their courage against the 
enemy. The. Welch paciendy remained in their 
fastnesses till they saw the tide Bowing in be- 
yond the end of the bridge, and thus cutting oSf 
the retreat of the assailants. It wasi then thac 
they poured down from their mounuins with 
hideous outcries, and, with the most ungovern- 
able fury, put the whole body that had got over 
to the sword. This defeat revived the sinking 
sinrits of the Welch, and it was now universally 
believed by that superstitious people that heaven 
had declared in cheir favour. A story ran, thac 
it was foretold, in the prophecies of Merlin, 
that Lewellyn was to be the restorer, of, Brutus's 
empire in Britain; a wizard had progdosttcatccl 
that he should ride through the streets of London 
with a crown upon his head. These were induce- . 
ments sufficiently strong to persuade this prince 
to hazard a decisive battle against the English, 
With this view, he marched into Radnorshire t 
luid passing the river Wey, his troops were sur- 
mised and defeated by Edward Mortimer, while 
be himself was absent from his army, upon » 
conference with some of the barons of that coun- 
try. Ui)on his return, seeing the dreadful situa- 
tion 
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tton of his a^rs, he ran desperately Into tlic midsB 
■of the enemy, and quickly found that death he so 
ardently seught for. One of the English captains 
recognising his countenance, severed his .head 
fiom his body, and ic was s?nc to London, where 
it was received with extreme demonstrations of 
joy. The brutal spirit of the times will suffici- 
ently appear from the barbarity of the citizens oi> 
this occasion : the head being encircled in a silver 
coronet, to fulfil the prediction of the wizard, ic 
was placed by them upon a pillory, that the po- 
pulace might glut their eyes with such an agree- 
able spectacle. David, the brother of this unfor- 
tunate prince, soon after shared the same fate; 
while his followers, quite dispirited by the loss of 
their beloved leader, obeyed but slowly, and 
fought with reluctance. Thus, being at last to- 
tally abandoned, he was obliged to hide himself 
in one of the obicure caverns of the country ; but 
his retreat being soon after discovered, he was 
taken, tried, and condemned, as a traitor. His 
Ecntencc was executed with the most rigorous se- 
verity ; he was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
only for having bravely defended the expiring ii- 
berries of his native country, and his own heredi- 
tary possessions. ' With him expired the govcrn- 
ni"nt and the distinction of the nation. Jt was 
soon af:er united to the kingdom of Eiiglandt 
made a principality, and given to the eldest son 
of the crown. Foreign conquest might add lo 
the glory, but this added to the felicity of the 
kingdom. The Welch were now blended with 
the conquerorsi and, in the revolution of a few 
ages, all national animosity was entirely forgotten.' 
At the time of the conquest, however, the 
Welch submitted with extreme reluctancej and 
few 
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few nations ever bowed to a foreign yoke with 
greater indignation. The bards of the country, 
whose employment consisted in rehearsing the 
glorious deeds of their ancestors, were particu* 
larly obnoxious to the king, who, considering 
that while they continued to keep the ancient 
flame alive, he must expect no peace in his new 
acquisitions, ordered them to be massacred, from 
motives of -barbarous policy, at that time not un< 
common. This severity he is said to have softened 
by another measure, equally politic, and far less 
culpable. In order to flatter their vanity, and 
amuse their superstition, he left his queen to be 
delivered in the castle of Caernarvon, and after- 
wards presented the child, whose name was Ed- 
ward, to the Welch lords, as a native of their 
country, and as their appointed prince. The 
lords received him with acclamations of joy, con- 
ddcring him as a master who would govern Chem 
as a distinct people from the English, there being 
at that time another heir apparent to the English 
crown. But the death of the eldest son, Alphonso, 
soon after made young Edward, who had been 
thus cieated prince of Wales, heir also to the 
English monarchy; and ever since, the govern- 
ment of both nations has continued to Sow in one 
undivided channel. 

This great and important conquest being a- 
chieved, paved the way for one of still more im- 
portance, though not attended with such perma- 
nent consequences. Alexander 111. king of Scot* 
land, had been killed by a fall from his horse, 
leaving only Margaret, his grand-daughter, heir to 
the crown, who died some time after. The death 
of this princess produced a most ardent dispute 
about the succession to the Scottish throne, being 

VOL. I. X . claimed 
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claimed by no less- than twelve compctitoi5r 
That nation being thus divided into as many fac- 
tions as there were pretenders, the guardians of 
the realm would not undertake to decide a dispute 
of so much consequence. The nobility of the 
~ country were no less divided in their opinions : 
and, after long debates, they at last unanimously 
agreed to refer the contest to the deternnination of 
the king of En^nd. The claims of all the 
other candidates were reduced to three, who were 
the descendents of the earl of Huntingdon by 
three daughters ; John Hastii^> who ckimed m 
right of his mother, as one of the co-heiresses 
of the crown j John Baliol, who alleged his right, 
as being descended from the eldest daughter, 
who was his grandmother; and Robert Bruce, 
-^m who was the actual son of the second daugh- 
,ter. In this contest, which was referred to Ed- 
ward, he pretended the utmQst degree of deli^ 
beration; and although he had long formed his 
resolution, yet he ordered all inquiries to be made 
on the. subject, that he might be master of the 
arguments that could be advanced on any side of 
the question. In this research, he soon discovered 
that some passages in old chronicles might be 
produced to favour his own secret inclinations; 
and, without farther delay, instead of admitting 
the claims of the competitors, he boldly urged 
liis own ; and, to second his pretensions, advanced 
with a formidable army to the frontiers of the 
kingdom^ 

The Scottish borons were thunderstruck at ' 
these unexpected pretensions; and though they 
felt the most extreme indignation at his proce* 
dure, yet they resolved to obey his uimmons to 
meet at the castle of NorhatD, a place situated oa 
the 
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the southern banks of the Tweed, where he con- 
vened the parliament of that country. He there 
produced the prpoB of his superiority, which he 
all^d were unquestionable, and desired their 
concurrence with his claims; at the same time 
advising them to use deliberation, and to el- 
amine all his allegations yith impartial justice. 
To a proposal that appeared in itself so unrea- 
sonable, no immediate answer could be given j 
for where all is defective, it is not easy to sub- 
mit to the combating a part : the barons, there- 
fore, continued silent; and Edward intcrprec- 
iag this for a consent, addressed himself to the 
several competitors to the crown ; and previous 
to his appointing one of them as his vassal, he re- 
quired their acknowledgement of his superiority. 
He naturally concluded that none of them would 
venture to disoblige the man who was unani- 
mously appointed to be the arbitrator of his pre- 
tensions, i Nor was he deceived ; he found them 
all equally obsequious on this occasion. Robert 
Bruce was the first who made the acknowledge- 
tnent> and the rest quickly followed his example. 
Edward being thus become the superior of the 
kingdom, undertook next to consider which of 
the candidates was the fittest to be appointed un- 
der him i or it may be, as they appeared all in- 
different to him, which had the justest claim. 
In order to give thb deliberation the appearance 
of impartiality, an hundred commissioners were 
appointed, forty of them being chosen by the can- 
didates who were in the interests of John Baliol: ■ 
forty by those in the interests of Robert Bruce ; 
and twenty, who were chosen by Edward him- ■ 
self. Having thus fitted matters to his satisfac- 
tion, he left the commissioners to sit at Berwick s 
X 2 and 
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and WCTit southward, to free their deliberations' 
from all shadow of restraint. The subject of the 
dispute ultimately rested in thb question : Whc- , 
^ ihcr Baliol, who was descended fromthc cider 
sister, but farther removed by one degree, was 
to be preferred before Bruce, who was actually 
the younger sister's son ? The rights of inhcrit- 
ance^ as at present generally practised over Eu- 
rope, were even at that time. pretty well ascer- 
tained; and not only the commissioners, but many 
of the best lawyers of the age, universally con- 
curred in affirming Baliol's superior claim. Ed- 
ward, therefore, pronounced sentence in his fa- 
vour ; and that candidate, upon renewing his oath 
of fealty to England, was put in possession o£ the 
Scottish kingdom, and all its fortresses, which had 
been previously put in the hands of the kbg of 
England. 

Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottish 
throne, less as a king than as a vassal, Edward's 
first step was sufficient to convince that people of 
his intentions to stretch the prerogative to the , 
utmost. Instead, of gradually accustoming the 
Scots to bear the English yoke, and of sliding 
in his new power upon them by slow and imper- 
ceptible deg^es, he began at once to give them 
notice of his intentions. A merchant of Gascony 
had presented a petition. to him, imporung that 
Alexander, the late king of Scodand, was in- 
debted to him a large sum,'which was still un- 
paid, notwithstanding all his solicitations to 
Baliol, the present king, for payment; Edward 
eagerly embraced thb opportunity of exercising 
his new right, and summoned the king of Scot- 
land to appear at Westminster^ to answer in per- 
son ;he merchant's complaint. Upon subjects 
equally 
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equally trivial he sent six different summonses, 
at different times, in one year ; so that the poor 
Scottish king soon perceivefl that he was pos- 
sessed of the tame only, but not the authority 
of a sovereign. Willing, therefore, to shake off 
the yoke of so troublesome a master, Baliol re- 
Tolted, and procured the pope's absolution from 
his former oaths of homage. To strengthen his 
hands still more, he entered into a secret treaty 
with Philip, king of France, which was the com- 
mencement of a\ union between these two na- 
tions, that, for so many succeeding ages, was 
£ital to the interests of England. To conBrm 
this alliance, the king of Scoiljind stipulated a 
mariage between his eldest son, &nd the daughter 
of PhiJip de Valois. 

Edward, to whom these transactions were no 
secret, endeavoured to ward the threatened blow, 
by being the Brst aggressor; and accordingly 
summotied John to pcHorm the duty of a vassal, 
and to send him a supply of forces against an in- 
Tasion from France, with which state he had for 
some time been at variance. He also summoned 
him to surrender some of his principal forts, and 
to appear at a parliament which was held at 
Newcastle. None of these commands, as he 
well foresaw, being complied with, he resolved 
to enforce obedience by marching a body of thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, into the 
heart of the kingdom of Scotland. As the Scot- 
tish nation had little reliance oii the vigour, or 
the courage of their king, they had assigned him 
a council of twelve noblemen to assist, or, more 
properly speaking, to superintend his proceed- 
ings. They raised an army of forty thousand 
picn for the present emergency, ai)d marched 
J 3 if - them 
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them to the frontiers, which Edward was now 
preparing to attack. Buc som.e of the most con- 
siderable o£ the .Scottish nobility, among whom 
-were Robert Bruce and his son, endeavoured to 
ipgratiale themselves with Edward by an early 
submission, which served not a little to indmidate 
those who stiU adhered to their king. The pro- 
gress, therefore, of the English ttrms was ex- 
tremely rapid; Berwick was taken b/ assault, 
sir WJUiam Douglas, the governor, made pri- 
soner, and a garrison of seven thousand men put 
to ih,c sword. Elated by these advantages, Ed- 
ward dispatched the earl Warenne, with ten 
thousand men, to lay siege to Dunbar ; and the 
Scots, sensible of the imponance of that place, 
advanced wich their whole army, under the com- 
Qiand of the earls of Mar, Buchan, ajid Lenox, 
to relieve it. Although the superiority of' the 
munbers was greatly on their side, yet courage 
9nd discipline were entirely on that of the Eng- 
lish- The conflict was of short continuance ; tKe 
Scct^ were soon thrown into confusion, and twenty 
titousaod of tlieir men were slain upon the field 
of battle. The castle of Dunbar, with all its 
garrison, surrendered tHe day following -, and Ed-, 
ward,, who was now come up with the main body 
of his army, led them onward into the country 
■ to certain conquest. The castles of the greatest 
strength ^nd importance opened their gates to 
him almost without resi^iance ; and the whole 
southern pan of the country acknowledged the 
conqueror. The northern, parts were not so 
easily reducible, being defended by the inacces- 
sible mountains, and intricate forests, that deform 
the face of that country. To make himself 
master of this part of the kingdom, Edward re- 
inforced 
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Biforced his army with numbers of mMilcvicd ia 
Ireland and Wales, who, being used to this kind 
of desultory wkr, were best qualified to seek, or 
pursue the latent enemy. Biit Baliol made thcsfe 
preparations unnec«sary ; he Jbund that a ready 
submission was more safe and easy than a tierce 
resistance drawn oUt among mountainous deserts, 
and those solitudes made still more dreadful by 
&mine. He -hastened, therefore, to make h^ 
peace with the victor, and expressed the deepest 
repoitance for his former disloyalty. To satisfy 
him still farther, he made a solemn resignation of 
the crown into his laads ; and the whole kingdom 
soon afitr followed his example. Edward, thus 
inascer of die kingdom, took every precaution ta 
secure his title, and to abolish chose distincriorii 
whfeh might be ape to kctp the nation in its for-* 
mer independence. 

He carefully <Icstroyed all records and monu- 
ments of antiquity that inspired the people 
with a spirit of national pride. He carried away 
a attme, which the traditions of the vulgar pre- 
CCflded to have been Jacob's pillow, on whidt 
all their kings were seated when they were 'an- 
ointed. This, the antient trsdhion had assured 
them, was the mark of their government, and 
wherever, it was pUced, their commahd was al- 
ways to follow. The great seal of Baliol was 
broke, and that uohi^py monarch himself was 
carried as a prisoner to London, and committed 
to custody in the Towtr. Twc years afterwards 
be was restored to hishbcrty, and banished to 
France, where he died in a private station, with- 
out making any ferther attempts to reinstate 
himself upon the throne; happier periiaps in 
X 4 privacy 
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privacy dian if gratified in the pursuits of am- ' 
bitioti. 

The cessation which was given to Edward by 
those successes, in his insular dominions, induced 
him to turn his ambition to the continent, where 
he expected to recover a part of those territories 
that had been usurped from his crown, during 
the imbecility of his predecessors. There had 
been a rupture with France some time before, 
upon a very trifling occasion. A Norman and 
English ship met off the coast, near Bayonne, 
and having both occasion to draw water from the 
same spring, there liappened a quarrel for the 
preference. This scuffle, in which a Norman 
was slain, produced a complaint to the king of 
France, who desired the complainant to take his 
own revcijge, and not bring such matters before 
hih). This the Normans did shortly after: for 
seizing the crew of a ship in tile Channel, they 
hanged a part of them, cc^ether with some dogs, 
in the presence of all their companions. This 
produced a retaliation from the English cinque- 
ports s and the animosity, of the merchants on 
both sides being wrought up to fiiry, the sea 
became a scene of piracy and murder. No quar- 
ter was given on cither side; the mariners were 
destroyed by thousands ; and at last the affair 
became too serious for the sovereigns of either 
skle to continue any longer unconcerned spectar* 
tors. Some iocfiectual overmres were made for 
an accommodation ; but ^Edward seeing that it 
was likely to come to an open rupture, gave or- 
ders for having his territwy of Guienne, upon 
the continent, put into a posture of defence. 
Nor was he remiss in making treaties with seve- 
ral neighbouring princes, whose assistance he 
purchased, 
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purchased^ thoi^h greatly to the diminution, of 
his scanty revenues. He even sent an army, 
collecEed in England from the jails, which had 
been filled with robbers in the former reign, and 
who were now made serviceable to the state. 
These, though at first successful, under the com- 
mand of John de Brctagnc, earl of Richmond, 
were, however, soon repulsed by the French 
army, under the command of Charles, brother to 
rfie king of France. Yet it was not easy to dis- a-D.isx. 
courage Edward from any ^vourite pursuit. In 
about three years after, he again renewed his at- 
tempts upon Guienne, and sent thither an army 
of seven thousand men, under the command 
of his brother, the earl of Lancaster. That 
prince gained, at first, some advantages over the 
French at Bourdeaux: but he was soon after 
seized with' a distemper, of which he died at 
Bayonne. 

The king finding his attempts upon that quar- 
ter unsuccessful, resolved to attack France upoa 
another, where he hoped that kingdom would be 
more vulnerable. He formed an alliance widi 
John, earl of Holland, by giving him his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth in marriage ; and also with Guy, 
earl of Flanders, whose assistance he procured 
for the stipulated sum of seventy-five thousand 
pounds. From these assistances he entertained 
hopes of being once more able to recover his 
hereditary dominions) and he accordingly set 
himself earnestly about providing money for such 
an arduous undertaking. This was not obtained 
without the greatest struggles with his clergy and 
the people ; so that when he came to take the field 
in Flanders, at the head of an army of fifty 
fhousand men, the proper season of action was 
lost ; 
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kst ; wherefore the Jong of Frahce ftnd' he «cre 
gUd tp conoc to an accommodationi by which 
ihey agreed to s»bmtc their differences to the at- 
bitntton of the pope, ^y this mediation it was 
agreed between thesn. that their unioo should 
be cemented with a doubk tnarriage; that of 
Edward with M^garcc, Fhitip's sister ; and that 
of the prtoce of Wales with Isabella, the French 
monafth's daughHrr. Philip was prevailed on 
to restore Gutenne to the English. He agreed, 
also, to abandon the kii^ of Scotland, i^n coo-, 
dition that Edward should in like majuier neglect 
the cart of Flanders. Thus, after a very expe»- 
stve war, the two monarchs were obliged to sit 
down jusE where they began, and, instead of TTiak- 
, ing preparations against each other, they resolved 
to turn the weight of their power upon their 
weaker neighbours. 

But though this expedition was thus fruitlessly 
tertntnated, yet the eiq^nses which were requi- 
stce for htctng it our, were not only burthensome 
lo the king, but even, in the event, threatened to 
shake him on his throne. In ofdcr at first to set 
the great machine in moveraent, he raised con- 
siderable supplies by means of lus parliament! 
and that august body was then first modelled by 
him into the form in which it continues to this 
day; As the great part of the property of the 
kingdom was now, by the introduction of com- 
merce, and the improvement of agriculture, 
transferred from the barons to the lower classes, 
of the people, so their consent was thought ne- 
cessary for the raising any considerable supplies. 
For this reason, he issued writs to the sheriffs, 
enjoining them to send co parliament, along with 
two knights 6f the shiie (as in the former reign), 
two 
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two dcpaties from each borougK within theif 
county, and these provided with sufEcienc powers 
£Y)m their constituents to grant such demands 
as they should think reasonable for the safety 
of the state. The charges of these deputies were 
to be burne by the borough which sent them ; 
and so far were they from considering their depa- 
tation as ap honoiir, nothing could be more dia- 
leasing io nny borough than to be thus obliged 
to send a deputy, or to any individual than to be 
thus chosen. ' However, the audiority of these 
commoners increased by time. Theij* union gave 
then:i weight ; and it became customary among 
theni, in return for the supplies which they had 
granted, to prefer petitions to the crown for the 
redress of those grievances under which rheysup- 
, posed the nation to labour. The more the king's 
necessities increased, the more he found it expe- 
dient to give them an early redress, till from re- 
^^uesting the commons proceeded to requiring; 
aod, having all the property of the nation, they 
by degrees began to be possessed of the power. 
Such was the constitution of that parlianient; 
to which Edward applied for assistance against 
France. He obtained from the barons and 
knights, a grant of the twelfth of their move- 
ables j from the boroughs^ an eighth; and from 
the clergy he resolved to exact a fifth ; but he 
there found an unexpected resistance. This body 
of men, who had already felt the weight of his 
oecessitics, resolved to avail themselves of any 
pretext rather than thus submit to such a lieavy 
and disproportioned impoiiition. The pope had 
some time before issued a ball, 'prohibiting the 
clergy from paying taxes to any temporal prince, • 
widiout pcrmissioD from the see of Rome: and 
those 
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those of England nov pleaded conscience^ in re- 
iiising to comply with the king's demand. They 
alleged, that they owed obedience to two sove- 
reigns, a spiricusil aiid a teniporal ; but that their 
eternal happiness bound them to obey one, while 
only their worldly safety led them to acknow- 
ledge the commands of the other. Edward wa» 
somewhat mortified at their refiisal, but em^ 
ployed their 0¥rn arguments with great force 
against them. He refused them his temporal 
protection, ordered his judges to receive no cause 
brought before them by the clergy, but to hear 
and" decide all causes, in which they were de- 
fendants : to do every man justice against them j 
znd to deny them justice even under tbe greatest 
injury. 

In this outlawed situation, they suffered num- 
berless hardships from every ruffian, while the 
king's officers remained/ unconcerned spectators 
of the ravages committed upon them, without 
incurring the hatred of oppressive or vindictive 
cruelty. Whenever the clergy ventured from 
home, they were dismounted from their horses, 
and robbed of their cloaths i the primate himself 
was attacked on the highway, and stripped of all 
his equipage and furniture, llicse severities at 
length prevailed; and the clergy agreed to lay 
the sums they were taxed in some church ap- 
pointed them, which were to be taken away by 
the king's officers. Thus at once they ob^ed 
the king, without incurring the censures of the 
pope, ffut though these sums were very great, 
yet they were by no means adequate to the wants 
of the state. New taxes were therefore arbitrarily 
imposed. Edward laid a duty of forty shillings 
- a sack upon woolj he required the sheri05 of 

cacli 
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oich county to supply him with two thousand , 
quarters of wheat, and as many of oats, without 
considering the manner they were to be obtained. 
I'hese he levied by the way of loans, promising 
to pay an equivalent, whenever the exigencies of 
the state were less pressing. Such various modes 
of oppression were not suffered without murmur- 
ing. The clergy were already disgusted to a 
man ; the people complained at those extortions 
they could not resist i while many of the more 
powerful barons, jealous of their own privileges, 
as well as of national liberty, gave countenance to 
the general discontent. 

The first symptoms of tfiis spirit of resistance 
appeared upon the king's ordering Humphry 
Bohun, the constable, and Roger Bigod, liie 
tnareschal of England, to take the command of 
an army that he proposed to send over into Gas- 
cony, while he himself intended to make a diver- 
sion on the side of Flanders. But these two pow- 
erful noblemen reiuscd to obey his orders,, alleg- 
ing, that they were obliged by their offices to 
attend him only in the wars, uid not to conduct 
his armies. A violent altercation ensued. The 
king, addressing himself to the constable, cried 
out, ** Sir carl, by God, you shall cither go or 
be hanged." To which the haughty baron re- 
plied, '* Sir king, by God, 1 will neither go 
nor be hanged." This opposition quite defeated 
bis scheme for the conquest of Guienne. He' 
found he had driven prerogative a litde too far; 
and with that presence of mind which always 
brought him back, when he had the least gone 
beyond the line of discretion, he desired to be 
reconciled to his barons, to the church, and m 
his people. He thcrc&re pleaded the urgent ne- 
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cessities of the crown, and promisee^ upon hu- 
return from Flanders, whither he was then goin^ 
to redress all grievances, to restore the cxccu-i 
tion of the laws, and to make his subjects com' 
pensation for the losses which they had sustained. 
These professions served pretty well to allay the 
kindling discontents of the nation, during , his 
absence abroad, except that the ensuing parlia- 
jnent^only the two noblemen, attended by a great 
body of cavalry and infantry, took possession of 
the city gates, and obliged the king's council to 
sign the Mi^a Charta, and to add- a' clause, to 
secure the nation for ever against all impositions 
and taxes, without the consent of parliament. 
This the council readily agreed to sign ; and the 
king himself, when it was sent over to him in 
Flanders, after some hesitation, thought proper 
' tt) do the same. These concessions he again 
confirmed upon his return j and- dioug^ it was 
probable he was averse to grantii^ them, yet he 
was ac last brought to ^ve a plenary consent 
to all the articles that were demanded of him. 
Thus, afttr the contest of an age, the Magna 
Charta was finally est^lishcd; nor was it the 
least circumstance in its favour, that its conBr- 
macion was procured^ from one of the greatest 
and boldest princes that ever swayed the Englisb 
sceptre. 

But though the confirmation of this charter 
was obtained without much violence, yet it i» 
probable, that the disturbance given by Scodand 
about -die same- time, might have hastened its 
A.D.139T. goal execution. That fierce nation, which had' 
been conquered some time bc^e with so much- 
oase, still discovered a spirit of independence, 
that 00 severity could restrain, nor defeats sub* 
du& 
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due. The earl Waretinc had been left justiciary 
in, that kingdom ; and his prudcncq and modera- 
tion wer« equal to his valour. He checcforc 
prouctcd the people with his justice, as he had 
subdued them by his arms: bi|C hcii^ obliged, 
by the bad state of his health, to leave that king- 
dom, be left the administraiion in the hwds of 
two very improper ministers j tlw one, whose 
name wa& Ormesby> was rigorous and cruelj the 
other, called Cressingham, was avaricious aAd 
mean. Under such an administration^ little sta- 
bility, could be expected; and their injustice 
soon drove this distressed people into open rebel- 
lion. A few of those who had fledinto the mosc 
inaccessible mountains from the artQS of Edward^ 
cook this opportunity to pour down, and strikv 
for freedom. They were headed by Wilham 
Wallace, so celebrated in Scottish storyi the 
younger son of a gentleman who lived in tb« 
western pare of the kingdom. He was a. man 
of gigantic stature, incredible strengthi and amaz* 
ing intrepidity^ eagerly df^rous of independence, 
and possessed' with the most disinterested ^iric 
of patriotism. To thi^k man had resorted, idl 
those who were obnoxious^Jki the English gpvern- 
itient; the proud, 'the bold J the criminal, and the 
ambiiious> Th^se,^ bred 'among dangers and 
hardships themselves,' could not forbear admiring 
in their leader a degree of patience, under fa^ 
tigue and famine, which they supposed beyond 
the power of human nature to endure i he soon, 
therefore, became the principal object of. their 
a&ction and their esteem. His; 6rst cxploiQ 
were conBned to petty ravages, and occasional at- 
tacks upon the English. Aft his forces increased, 
hii efforts becanie morefgrojid^e; every 6^%, 
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brought accounts of hfs great actioas ; his pittf 
was joined Brst b^ the desperacei and then by 
the enterprising i at last, all who loved their 
country bame to take shelter under his protec- 
tion. Thus reinforced, he formed a plan of sur- 
prising Ormesby, the unworthy English minister^ 
who resided at Sconej but though this tyranr 
escaped the meditated irruption, yet his cfiects 
served to reconnpcnsc the insurgents. From this- 
time, the Scots began to grow too powerful for 
the Englifli that were appointed to govern them ; 
many of their principal barons joined the ^insur- 
gents ; sir, William Douglas was among tht: fore- 
most openly to avow his attachment} while Ro- 
bert Bruce more secretly favoured and promoted 
the cause. To oppose this unexpected insur- 
rection, earl Warenne collected an army of forty 
thousand men in the North of England, and 
prepared to attack the Scots, who had by thi^ 
time crossed the borders, and had b^^in to ra- 
vage the country. He suddenly ciitered Annan- 
dale, and came up with the enemy at Irvine, 

' where he surprised their forces, who, being in- 
ferior in number, capitulated, and promised to 
give hostages for their future fidelity. Most 

, of the nobility renewed their oaths, and joined 
the English army with reluctance, waiting a 
more favourable occasion for vindicating their 
freedom. Wallace alone disdained submissions 
but, with his faithful followers, marched north- 
wards, with a full intention to protract the hour 
of slavery as long as he coutd. In the mean 
rime, WareniK advanced in the pursuit, and 
overtook him, where he was advantageously 
posted, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on the 
other side of the river Forth. The carl pCFceiv- 
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log the fftitoiirable ^uad be had choaent was for 
declining cbe engagement : but being pnessed b^ 
Creaiin^ami a proud macH whose privau re- 
venge operated over bia judgment, the old earl 
was tt last obliged to-coipplyt artd he passed over 
a part of his army to begin the. attack. Waliace^ 
lUowing such numbcn <^ the English Co get 
over M he thought himself supoior to, boklly 
advanced upon thern before thiey were comptnelv 
formed> and put them, cittirc^r to the ro.ut. Put 
Weic pursued tKo the river that h.y in the rear, 
iuid tlK rest were cut to pieces. Ameng the slain 
Was Creasingham himself, whoee memory was so 
.extropc^ odioDs to the Scoti^ cliftt they flead hit 
dead body» and made saddles of bis skin. Wa-> 
Rtint retired iwith the remains of hi& artny to 
Berwick^ while his pursuers took such casrfeg as 
WKib but ill pTuvided for a siege. Wallace re^ 
turned iiato Scotland, after having thusj &r a timr> 
kaml his country^ laden wkh an immense plunder, 
With which he for a while dbpelled the prospect ^^ 
lof famaaek that seemed to thitaten the nation. ^^ 

. Edward, .wba had been over in Slanders whiMA.D. len. 
these mt^Ortuaes happened in £ng)and> hastened 
bock with .impatsrncc co rcstOR ttiit' authority, 
and ' a^Aute ins former conquests. As the dis- 
contents of the people wene not yet entirely 
appeased, he took every popular measure that he 
thought' would give them sads&ction. He ic- 
uored to the citizens of London- the power of 
electing their own magistrates) of which they - 
bad beoi deprived in the latter pare of his fidier's 
tvign. He ordered stricc inquiries to be made 
ooocemii^ the quantity of corn which he had 
utMtrarily seized for die use of Ma amues^aa if 
he inteoded to pay the value co the owners. 
VOL. I, Y Thus 
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Thus Mving appeasrd, if not satisfitxf, all coin-' 
plaints, be levied the whole force tif his domi- 
nions } and, at the head, of a hundred thousand 
men, he dire^d his march to the North, fully 
resolved to take vengeance upon the Scots for 
theif late defcctiOQ. ,- . ■ 

It may easiif be sup^scd tbac^ the Scots, evea 
if united, were* but iU ' ^te lo inesisc such an 
army, commanded by such a kingi imt their 
own mutual dissensions served ro icn^r them still 
more unequal'to the contest, and.to prepare Ed- 
wanl's way to an easy triumph. Tlie Scots vrere 
headed by three^ commander^ who each claimed 
an equal share of authority; dicse were the 
iKward of Scottod, Cumminrof Bodenoch, and 
WiHiam Wallace, who oficted to give^upihb 
conmiand, bat whose party refused'mfQllowflii^ 
other leader. .The Scotch array was posted'at 
Faydik, and riiere proposed to: abide the assanlt 
of jdte' English; ' They were. drawn up in three 
tsmsaxe diVi<uDns,:cacb fomung a c6raplete body 
of pikemrni'- and the intervals' iilkKl':up witli 
archcts. Tluir horse were placed /inl the ^JXar, 
and their firoftcwfis'securcd.wiih-palisadoes:' > ' I' 

Edward, i^cMigtirhe saw that the advantage of 
Mtuation itia agunsc him, litde. regarded such a 
supcriprity, coaBdenC' of his sktll arid his num- 
'bers; wherefore, .:di.viding his farces also into 
tbree. .bodics>!.be lot them to the anack. Just 
as he advanced at the head i^ hifj-tnops, .the 
Scots, s«t up. sufili a khout, that . the horsev upon 
which' the king rode, took' fright^ thrpw,' and 
afterwards kicked ium on the ribs, as he lay on 
the ground} but the intrepid monai^h, though 
'sorely bruised wifh. his fall, quickly moui^ 
.again with, bb usual aiacrtty^* and ' ordered the 
. ' ' ,: -Welch 
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Welch troops to b^n the attack. These made 
but a feeble resistance against the Scots, who 
fougKc with determined valour j but Edward, 
seeing them begin to decline, advanced in per- 
son at the head of another battalion j and having 
putled up the paiBadoes, charged the enemy 
with such impetuosity, that they were no longer 
able to resist. In this distress, Wallace did all 
that lay in the power of man to sustain and avert 
the shock; but the divisien commanded by Cum- 
min quitting the field, both the divisions of the 
lord- steward, as well as that of \yallace, lay ex- 
posed to the English archers, who at thattim^ 
began to excel those of all other nations. Wal- 
lace for 3 while maintained an unequal contest 
with his pikemen; but finding himself .in dan- 
ger of being surrounded, he was at last obliged 
to give way, and slowly to draw off the poor 
remnant of his troops behind the river Carron. 
Such was the famous battle of Falkirk, ii) which 
Edward gained a complete victory, .leaving 
twelve thousand of the Scots, or, some will have 
i^ fifty thousand, dead- iipon the field of battle, 
while the English had not an hundred slain. 

A blow so dreadful had nQt as yet entirely 
crushed the spirits of the Scotch nation ; and after 
a short interval, they began to breathe from their 
calamities. Wallace^ who had gained all their A.D.iaw. 
regards by his valour, showed that he still merit- 
ed them more by his dccLning the rewards of 
ambition. Perceiving how much he was envied 
by t\ii nc^ility, and' knowing how prejudicial 
that envy would prove to the interests of his 
country, he resigned the regency of the king- 
doij), and humbled himself, to a private station. 
He proposed Cuaimin as the propercst person to 
Y 3 supply 
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supfi^y his room ; and that nobkmaD endesvoor- 
ed to show himself worthy of this pre-eminence. 
He soon began to annoy the enemy; and not 
.content with a defensive war, he tnade incursions 
intd the southern counties of the kingdom, which 

A. D. 1303. Edward had imagined whtdty subdued. They 
attacked an army of the English lying at Roslin» 
near Edinburgh, and gained a complete victpry. 
The renown of the Scottish arms soon began to 
spread dismay amone the English ganisons left 
in that kingdom; and they evacuated all the 
fortresses of which they had for some time bc«i 
put in possession. Thus once more the task of 
conquest was to be performed over again i and in 
■ proportion to their losses^ the Scots seemed to ■ 
gather fresh obstinacy. ' 'T' 

But it was not easy for any circumstances of 
bad fortune to repress the enterprising spirit of 

A. D. 1S03. the king. He assembled a great fleet and anny ; 
and entering the frontiers of Scotland, appealed 
Vi^th a force which the enemy coukl not think of 
resisting in the open Beld. The fleet furnished 
the land amiy with all necessary provisions; 
while these marched securely along, and traveraod 
^. the kingdom fronii one aid n> the other, ravag- 
ing the open country, taking all the castles* and 
receiving the submissions of all the n(>bles. 
This complete conquest employed Edward fyr 
the space of two years ; but he seemed, t^ the 
soverity of his ccmduct, to make the natives pay 
dear for ^e trouble to which they had put him. 
He abrogated all the Scottish laws and customs » 
he endeavoured to substitute those of England in 
their places he entirely raised or destroyed all 
their monuments of uitiquity, and endMvoured 
lo blot out even the memory of their former 
indc' 
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ifidfpendence and freedom. 'There seemed to 
remain only onie obsuclc to the final destruction 
of die Scottish monarchy; and that was Williint 
Wallace, who still continued refractory, and, 
wandering with a few forces from mountain to 
tqountain, still preserved his native independence 
dod usual good fortune. But even their feeble 
hopes from him were soon disappointed ; he was 
betrayed into the king's hands by sir John Monc- 
cith, hb friend, whom he had made acquainted 
with die place of his concealment, being sur. 
prised by him as he lay aslCep in the neiglibour* 
ftood of Glasgow. The king, willing to strike 
the Scots wim an example of severity, ordered 
him to be conducted in chains to London, 
whidier he was carried amidst infinite crowds (^ 
Relators, who flocked to see a man that had 
<xten filled the whole country with consternation. 
On the day after his arrival he was brought to 
hb trial, as a trsutor, at Westminster-hall, where 
he was placed upon a high chair, and crowned 
'with laurel in derision. Being accused of various 
imputed crimes, he pleaded not guiky, and re- 
fused to own the jurisdiction of the court, af- 
fiitning that it was equally unjust and absurd to 
'charge him with treason against a prince whose 
title he had never acknowledged; and as.he'was 
bora under the laws of another country, it was 
Cruel to cry him by those to which he was a 
stn\pger.'' The judges c&rcgardcd his defence i 
for considering Edward as the immediate sove- 
TOgn of Scodand, they found him guilty of 
high-treason, and condemned him to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, the usual punbhment for 
Buch otFoices. This sentence was executed with 
lj(lfi most rigorous punctuality j and his head 
T 3 and 
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and quarters were exposed in the chief cities' of 
England. Such was the wretched end of a brave 
man, wl-.o had,, through a course of many years, 
with signal perseverance and conducr, defended 

-^j his native countr^ against an unjust invader. 
X Robert Bruce was among those on whom ihc 
cruel fate of Wallace had made the deepest im- 
pression. This nobleman, whom wc have aU 
ready seen as competitor for the crown, and whose 
claims, though sec aside by Edward, were still 
■secretly pursued, was now actually in the.EngJi^ 
army. He never was sincerely attached to the 
English rponarch, whom he was in some measure 
compelled to follow; and an interview wirfi , 
Wallace, some time before that champion was 
t^ken, confirmed him in his resolution to set his 
country free. But as he was^ now grown old and 
infirm, he was obliged to give 'up the flatcertog:_ 
ambition of being the deliverer of his people, 
.and to leave it in charge to his son> whose oatne 
■was Robert Bruce also, and who received the 
project with ardour. ITiis young nobleman was 
brave, active, and prudent ; and a favourable con- 
juncture of circumstances seemed to conspire with 
his aims. John Baliol, whom Edward had de- 
throned, and banished into France, had lately died 
in that country j his eldest son conrinucd a captive 

, in the same place; there was none to dispute his 
pretensions, except Cummin, who was regent 
of the kingdom; and he also was soon after 
' brought over to second his interests. He there- 
fore resolved upon freeing his country from the 
English yoke; and although he attended the 
court of Edward, yet he began to make secret 
preparations for bis intended revolt. Edward, 
Who had been informed not only of bis inten- 
tions^ 
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tionsj but' of hb actual eng^nnents, contented 
himself with setting spies round him to watcK 
his conduct, and ordered all hts motions to ' 
be strictly guarded. 3ruce was still busiljr 
en:)plojred in his endeavours, unconscious of 
being suspected, or even of > baring guardians 
set upon his conduct ; but he was taugtlt to un- 
derstand his danger, 6'om a presear sent him, by 
a young nobleman of his acquaintance, of a pair 
of gilt spurs, and a purse of gold. This be 
considers as a -warning to make his escape, 
which he didi by ordering his horses to be shod 
with their shoes turned backwards, to prevent his ■ 
being tracked in the snoiv, which had then fallen. -^ 

His dispatch was considered then as very jJTa ipos. 
great { having travelled from Ixindon to Loch- 
maben, which is near four hundred miles, in 
seven d^. Oimmin, who had in the beginf 
ning concurred in his schemes, was privately 
known to have communicated the whole to Ed- 
ward { and Bruce was resolved, in the first place, 
to take vengeance upon him for his pcr6dy. 
Hearing that he was then at Dumfries, he went 
thither, and meeting him in the cloisters of a 
monastery belonging to the Grey Friars, re- 
proached him, in severe terms, with his treache- , 
ry; and drawing his sword, instandy plunged it 
in his breast. Sir Thomas Kirkpatnck, one of 
Brucc's friends, asking him soon after if the trai- 
tor was siain, and Bruce answering that he be- 
lieved so, " What! replied the other, only belief I 
" I will secure hjm;" and going back to where 
Cummifl was receiving absplutiun. at. the altar, 
he stabbed him to the heart. It is a di^greeable 
reflection, that actions begun in this manner 
^loukj, nevertheless, terminate in success. 
^ T 4 Bruce 
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' Brace hai/i by this action not 00I7 nai^ei 
himself rhe objrct of. Edward's tcsentnaeot, but 
uivt^yed all his party in the same guilt. They 
had now no respurce left, but to confirm, bf 
desperate valour, what they ha4 begun in cruel* 
ty; and they soon expelled such of the English 
forces as had ftxed themselves ui the king^inb 
. Bruce was solemnly crowned kii^ by the tushc^ 
of St. Andrew's^ in the abbey of S^onei aa4 
numbers Bockcd to his standardj resolved to con- 
firm his pretensions. Th^s* after twice conquer- 
ing the Kingdona, and as often pardoning th« 
delinquents ; after having spread his v^tories ift 
every quarter of the country^ and received the 
most humble submissions, the old king saw dtac 
his whole work . was to begin afresh, and Aa^ 
nothing but the final destniciion ofxh^ iphabi* 
tonts could give him assurance of tranquillity. 
But no difficulties could repress the ^dvous spi- 
rit of this monarch, who, thot^ now verging tOr 
.wards his decline, yet resolved tp stril^e a part- 
ing blow,- and to make the Scots once more 
tremble at his appearance. He yowed revenge 
against the nhole nation ; and averred, that no- 
thing but reducing them to the completes! bond- ^ 
age could satisfy ' his resentment. He surp- 
' moned his prelates, nobility, and all who held 
by knight's service, to meet him at Carlisle, which 
was appointed as the general rendezvous; and 
in the. n.ean time, he detached a body offerees, 
b«foie him into Scotland, under the ^ommuid 
of Amer de Valence, who began the threatened 
infiiccitn by a complete victory over Bruce, near 
Mctbuen, in Perhshirc. TJwt warlike com- 
mander fought with greu obstinacy; he was 
thrice distnouiued from his hcH^c in the acttcm, 
and 
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and as often recovered : iHit at last be wu ob- 
liged to fly^ and take abelter, with a few follow- 
ers, in the Western Isles. The carl of Athol, 
sir Simon Fraseri and sir Christopher Scran, who 
}ud been taken prisoners, were executed as 
traitors on the spot. Immediately after ttus 
dreadful blow„- the resentful kii^ himself ap- 
peared in person, entering Scotland with his 
^rmy divided into two parcsi and expecting to 
find, in the opposition of the people, a pretext 
for punishing them. But this brave prince 
who was never cruel but from motives m poli- 
^, coukl not punish the poor submitting M- 
dves, who made no resistance. His inger was 
di&appointed in their humiliation; and he wai 
ashamed to esbrpacc those who only opposed pa- 
tience to his indignauon. It was chiefly upon 
the nc^les of the country that the weight of 
his resentment fell. The sister of Brutx, and 
the countess of Buchan, were shut up in wooden 
i:ages, and hung over the battlements of a 
fortress; and his two brothers fell by the 
haiids of the executioner. The obstinacy of 
this commander served to inflame the king's 
tcsentment. He still continued to excite fresh 
PMnmotions in the Highlands ; and, thou^ 
pften overcome, perusted m seeming^ fruitloa 
opposition. Edward, therefore, at l^t resolved 
to g^ve no quarter i and at the head of a great 
army entered Scotland, from whence he had 
lately retreated, resolving to exterminate the 
whole body of those insurgents, who seemed so 
implacably averse to his government. Nothing 
lay before the refracwiry Scots, but prospects of 
the most speedy and terrible vengeance; while 
nether their vaknir, nor. their mountains, were 
' ■ found 
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found to afford chcm any permanent protcaion. 
But Edward's death put an end to their appre- 
hensions, and efFectually rescued their country 
from total subjection. ^-He sickened and died at 
Carlisle, c^ a dysentery ; enjoining his son, with 
his last breath, to prosecute the enterprise, and 
never to desist till he had finally subdued the 
jLD.isov. kingdom. He expired in the sixty-ninth year of 
J"''* his age and the thirty-fifth of his reign, ^r 
having added more to the solid intrrcsts of the 
kingdom than any of those who went before or 
since succeeded him. He was a promoter of the 
happiness of the people, and seldom attempted 
exerting any arbitrary stretch of power, but with 
a prospect of increasing the fvelrare of his sub- 
jects. He was of a very majestic appearance, 
tall in stature, of regular features, with keen 
pierctag black eyes, and an aspect that 'com- 
manded reverence and esteerri. His constitudon 
was robust, his strength and dexterity unequal- 
led, and his shape agreeable, except from the 
extreme length and smatlncss of his legs, from 
whence he had the appellation of Longshanks^ 
He seemed to have united all those advantages 
which 1n that age might be considered as true 
glory. He g^ned renown by his pitty in the 
Holy Land ; he fixed the limits of justice at 
home; he confirmed the rights of the people; 
he was the most expert at martial exercises of 
any man in the kingdom; and was allowed to 
be a conqueror, by his success over the king» 
dom of Scodand. Succeeding times have, with 
great justice, quesQoned the merit of some of 
these claims ; but none can deny him compara- 
tive excellence, if they look upon those princes 
who either ^ent before, or have succeeded. £d> 
ward. 
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wird, by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, had 
four sons, and eleven daughters; of the last, 
most died young ; of the former, Edward the Se- 
cond alone, his heir and successor, survived him. 

If we turn to .the state of the people during 
his administration, we' shall And that England 
acquired not only great power, but great happi- 
liess, under his protection. The barons, ,who 
might, during this period, be considered as. a 
junto of petty tyrants, ready to cry out for liber- 
ty, which they alone were to share, were kept 
under; and their combinations were but feeble 
:^d ill supported. The monarch was in some 
measure absolute, though he was prudent enough 
not to exert his power. • He was severe, indeed { 
and some people Ux this severity as a stain upon 
his memory ; but let it be remembered that he 
v/zs the fifst who began to distribute indiscrimi- 
nate justice. Before his rime, the people who 
rose m insurrections were punished in the most 
cruel manner by the sword or gibbet ; while at 
the same tinne, the nobility, who were really 
guilty, were treated with a degree of lenity which 
encouraged them to fresh insurrections. But 
what gave Edward's reign a true value with post- 
erity, was the degree of power which the pco> 
pie began to assume during this period. The 
king considered the clergy and barons in some 
measure as rivals ; and, to weaken their force, he 
never attempted to controul the slow but cer- 
tain advances made by the people, which in 
time entirely destroyed die power of the. one 
^nd divided the authority of the other. 
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ED.WARD II. mrnamwl of CAERHAiivoir. 

X HE pkftsure whkh the people generalty fee) 
at the accession of a new prince, cfiiiccs their 
MiTOw for the deceased ; the &ults of the one ar« 
known and hated, while the other, from noveU 
ty, receives imputed merit. Much, tbereforct 
was cnxcted from the young princej and all 
orders, hastened to take die oath of allegian^ to 
him. He was now in the twenty-third year of 
his age', of an agreeable figure, of a mikl harm> 
less disposition, and apparently addicted to few 
vices. But he soon gave symptoms of his unBc 
ness to succeed so great a monarch as his father ^ 
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he iras ratber fond of the enjojrmenc of hb power 
than of secunDg it i and, lulled by the flattery of 
bis courdcrSj he thousht he had done enough 
for Riory, when he had accepted the crown. In- 
stead> therefore, of prosecuting the war sgitnsc 
Scotkiodt according to the injunctions he had re- 
ceived from his dying &tfaer, he took no steps 
to check die progress of Bruce; his march ioio 
th^ countrj being rather a procession of p»* 
geantry than a warlike expedition. Bruce, no 
longer dreading a great conqueror in the fidd, 
boMly issued from his retreats, and even obtabi* 
cd a considerable advantage over Aymer de 
Valence, who commanded the English forces. 
Young Edward looked tamely on, and, instead 
of repressing the enemy, codeavoured to cooac to 
an accommoditfion. The English barons, who 
had been kept under during die preceding ndgn^ 
now saw that the sceptre was fallen into such 
feeble hiRds, that they might re-assert their 
&rmer independency with impunity. 

To caomiq the inauspicious conjectures thatA.D.i30T. 
were already formed of this reign, Edward re- 
called one of his £ivouritcs, who was banished 
during his Other's reign, being accused of cor- 
rupting the prince's morals. The name of this 
much-loved youth was Piers Gavestone, the soa 
of a Gascon knight, who had been employed 
Id the service of the late king. This young man 
soon insiDuated himself into the affecdons t^the 
prince, and, in fact, was adorned with every 
accomplishment of person and ntind that was 
capable of creating aSection : but he was- uaeiiy 
destitute of those qualities of heart and under- 
standii^ that serve to procure esOeem. He was 
bcautim, witty, brave, and acnve» but then be 
wa» 
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vras ncious, cScminaxx, debiuched, and trifiing^,- 
These were qualities entirely adapted to the taste 
at the young monardi, and such as he could ,not 
ibink of living without. He therefore took 
Gavestone into his particular intimacy^ and 
seetned to think no rewards equal to his deserts. 
Even before bis arrival at court from exile, he 
cndovred him with the whole earldom of Core 
wall which had lately &llen to the crown. He 
married him soon after to his own niece, and 
granted him a sum of two and thirty thousand 
pounds, which the late king had reserved for the 
maintenance of one hundrra and forty knights, 
who had undenakcn to carry his heart to Jeru- 
salem. 

These accumulated favours did not fail to 
excite the jealousies and indignatidn of the ba- 
mns: and Gavestone was no way solicitous to 
■often their resentment. Intoxicated with his 

eiwer,' he became haughty and overbearing, 
e treated the English nobility, from whom it 
is probable he received .marks of omtempt, with 
scorn and derision. Whenever there was- to be a 
display of pomp or magnificence, Gavestone was 
sure to eclipse all others ; and he not ohly mor~ 
dfied his rivals by his superior splendor, but 
by his superior insolence. 
, The barons were soon after still more provok- 
ed to see this presumptuous &vourite appointed 
guardian of the realm, during a journey the 
king was obliged to make to Paris, to espouse 
the princess Isabella, to whom he had been loi^ 
since betrothed. They were not remiss, there- 
fore, upon the arrival of this princess, who was 
imperious and intriguing, to make her of their 
p^ty, and to direct her animosity against Gave- 
stoncy 
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UODC}' Which, to do him jmtice, be took tittle 
«are to avoid. A conspiracy was soon formed 
against him, at the head of which, queen Isabella, 
and. the earl of Lancaster, a nobleman of great, 
, power, were associated. They bound thcm- 
aclves by oath to expel Gavcstonej and began. 
tt> throw off all reverence for the .royal authori- 
ty, which they saw wholly in the posseision of 
this overgrown favourite. At length, the king: 
found himself obliged to submit to their united 
clamour; and he sent.Garestone put of the king- 
dom, by appointing him lord-lieutenant of [re- 
land. But this compliance was of short dura- 
tion; the weak monatcji, long habituated to his 
favourite, could not live without him : and hav- 
ing' obtained a dispensation from the pope f6r 
lus breach of faith, he once more recalled Gave- 
atone, and even went down to Chester to receive 
him on his first landing from Ireland. A par- 
liament was sopn after assembled, where the king 
bad influeiic? sufficient to have his late conduce 
approved ; aod this served only to increase his 
ridiculous affection, and to render Gavesiohe 
Kill more odious'. This infatuated creature him- 
self) forgetting his past misfortunes, and un- 
mindful of future danger, resumed his former 
ostejitation and insolence, and made himself 
«vcry day some new enemy. 

It was easy to perceive that a combination of 
the nobles, while the queen secretly assisted their 
designs, would be too powerful against the efforts 
of a. weak king and a vain favourite. They 
were resolved upon the fall of Gavestone, even 
though that of Edward himself should be involved 
in the same ruin. They soon, therefore, assem- 
bled, in a tumulto::ty parliament, contrary to the 
king's 
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king's express cprnmandt amended with a ad* 
merous retinue of armed followers j apd begart 
their first usurpation, by giving taws to the king. 
A.D. 1308. They compelled him to sign a commission, bf 
.HMhi6. ^jjich the whole authority of government was 
to be del^ated to twelve persons, to be choseit 
by themselves. ' These were to have the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and the regulation of thtf 
lung's househtrid. They were to enact ordi- 
nances for the good c£ die state, and the honoui' 
of the king i ^cir commission was to coniinud 
' for six months j and then they were to lay dowri 
their authority. Many of their ordinances wer^ 
accordii^ly put in force { and some of them apJ 
' pcared 'for the advantage of the nation; such as 
the requirlf^ that the shcrifis ^ould be men of 
property! the prohibiting the adulteration of thtf ^ ■ 
coin! the. excluding foreigners from farming the /^ 
revenues i and the revoking all the late exorbi* 
tant grants of the crown. All these the king} 
who saw himself entirely stript of his powcrj 
could very patiently submit to -, but when hi 
karned that Gavestooe was to be banished £ot 
ever from his dominions, be no kmger was maeteC 
of his temper j but removing to York, where ht! 
was at a small distance Irom the immediate tenxM 
of the confederated power, he instantly invited 
Gavcstone back from Flanders, whither the bo- 
rons had banished him ; and declaring his punish- 
ipnent and sentence to be illegal, he c^nly rein- 
itated him in all his former splendors. This wat 
^D. 13)3 sufficient to spread an alarm over the whole king- 
dom; all the great barons flew to arms i ihe carl 
of Lancaster put himself at the head of tins ir- 
resistible confederacy} Guy, earl of WaFwidc^ 
entered into it wich furyj the earl of Hereford^ 

tke 
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the earl of Pembroke, and the earl Warchne, 
all embraced the same cause j whilst the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury brought over the majority 
of the ecclesiastics, and consequently of the 
people. The unhappy Edward, instead of at- 
tempting to make resistance, spught only for 
safety ; ever happy in the company of his fa- 
vourite, he embarked at Tinmouch, and sailed 
with him to the castle of Scarborough, where he 
left Gavestone, as in a place of safety; and then 
"went back to York himself, either to raise an 
army to oppose his enemies, or, by his presence, 
to allay their animosity. In the mean time, 
Gavestone was besieged in Scarborough by the 
carl of Pembroke; and had the garrison been 
sufficiently supplied with provisions, that place 
would have been impregnable. But Gavestone, ' 
sensible of the bad condition of the garrison, took 
the earliest opportunity to offer terms of capi- 
tulation. He stipulated, that he should remain 
in Pembroke's hands, as a prisoner, for two 
months J and that endeavours should be used, 
in the mean time, for a general accommodation. 
But Pembroke had no intention that he should 
escape so easily ; he ordered him to be conduct- 
ed to the castle of Deddington, near Banbury, 
where, on pretence of other business, he left 
him wiih a feeble guard, which the earl of War- 
wick having notice of, he attacked the castle in 
which the unfortunate Gavestone was confined, 
and quickly made himself master of his person. 
The earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, 
were soon apprised of Warwick's success, and 
informed that their common enemy was now in 
custody at Warwick castle. Thither, therefore, 
they hastened with the utmost czpedidon, to 
VOL. I. z bold 
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hold a consultation upon the fate of their pri- 
soner. This was of no long continuance; thejr 
unanimously resolved to put him to death, as an 
enemy to the kingdom, and gave him no lime 
to prepare for his execution. They instantly 
had him conveyed to a place called Blacklow- 
hill, whei* A Welch executioner, provided for 
that purpose, severed the head from the body. 
There appeared a deeper spirit of cruelty now 
entering into the nation than had been known Jn 
times of barbarity and ignorance. It is proba-, 
ble, that the mutual slaughters committed by the 
Christians and Saracens upon each other, in the 
crusades, made the people familiar with bloody 
and taught Christians to butcher each other with 
the same alacrity with which they were seen 
to destroy infidels, to whom they seldom gave 
any qaarter. 

The king, at first, seerried to feel all the re- 
sentment which so scnsiblj an injury could pro- 
duce j but, equally weak in his attachment and 
his revenge, he was soon appeased, and granted 
- the perpetrators a free pardon, upon their mak- 
ing a show of submission and repentance. An 
apparent tranquillity was once more established 
among the contending parties i and that resent- 
ment which they had exercised upon each other, 
was now converted against the Scots, who were 
considered as the common enCmy. A war had 
been declared some time before with this nation, 
in order to recover that authority over them 
which had been established in the former reign, 
and a truce was soon after concluded ; but the 
terms of it being ill observed on both sides, the 
animosities werC' kindled afresh, and the whole 
military force of England was called out by the 
king. 
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king, logetlicr with very lai^e rcinfbrcetncnts, 
as well from the continent as other parts of the 
English dominions. Edward's army amounted 
to a hundred thousand men; while Bruce, king 
of Scotland, could bring but a body of thirty 
thousand to oppose him. Both armies met at a 
place called Bannockburn, in the kingdom of 
Scotland, within two miles of Stirling ; the one 
confident in numbers, the other relying wholly 
on their advantageous position. Bruce had a hill 
on his right flank,< and a bog on his left '• with a 
rivulet in front, on the banks of which he had 
caused several deep pits to be dug, with sharp 
stakes driven into them, and the whole carefully 
concealed from the view of the enemy. The 
onset was made by the English ; and a very fu- 
rious engagement ensued between the cavalry on 
both sides. The fortune and intrepidity of 
Bruce gave the first turn to the day. He en- 
gaged in single combat with Henry de Bohun, 
a gentleman of the family of Hereford ; and at 
one stroke clove his skull with his batde-axe to 
the chin. So ^vourable a beginning was only 
interrupted by the night ; for the battle renew- 
ing at the dawn of the ensuing day, the English 
cavalry once more attempted to attack the Scot- 
tish army, but unexpectedly found themselves 
entangled among those pits which Bruce had 
previously made to receive them. The ear] of 
Gloucester, the king's nephew, was overthrown 
and slain ; this served to intimidate the whole 
English army; and they were soon stili more 
alarmed by the appearance of a fresh army, as 
they supposed it to be, that was preparing, from 
a neighbouring height, to fjll upon them in the 
rear. This was only composed of wagoners 
z 'i and 
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and attendants upon the Scottish camp, who had 
bctn supplied bjr the king with standards, and or- 
dered to make as formidable an appearance as they 
could. The stratagem took effect; the English, 
indmtdated 1^ their losses, and distracted by their 
fears, began to Ry on a}l sides; and throwing 
away their arms, were pursued with great slaugh- 
ter as far as Berwick. 
Edward himself narrowly escaped by Sight to 
■ Dunbar, where he was received by the earl of 
Marchc, and thence conveyed in safety by sea to 
Berwick. This battle was decisive in favour of 
the Scots. It secured the independence of Ac 
crown of that kingdom ; and such was the influ- 
ence of so great a defeat jipon the minds of the 
English, that for some years after no superiority 
of numbers could induce them to keep the field 
against their formidable adversaries. 
A. D. 1314. Want of success is ever attended with want of 
authority. The king having suffered not only 
a defeat from the Scots, but also having been 
weakened by several insurrections among the 
Welch and Irish, found his greatest afBictiOTS 
still remaining in the turbulence and insolence 
of his subjects at home. The nobility, ever 
factious, now took the advantage of his feeble ■ 
situation to depress his power, and re-establish 
their own. The eari of Lancaster, and those of 
his party, no sooner saw the unfortunate mon- 
arch return with disgrace, th'an they renewed 
their demands, and were reinstated to their for- 
mer power of governing the kingdom. It was 
declared, that all offices should be filled from 
time to time by the votes of parliarriciu, which, 
as they were influenced by the great barons, 
these effectually took all government into their 
own 
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own hands. Thui, from every new calamity, 
the -state suffered j the barons acquired new 
power ) and their aims wcec not so nnich to re- 
press the enemies oi their country, as to foment 
new animosities, and strengthen every foreign , 
confederacy. H" 

A confirmed opposition generally produces an 
opposite combination. The king, finding him- 
scS thus steadily counteracted in all his subjects* 
had no resource but in another favourite, od 
whom he reposed all confklence, and frtMn whose 
connections he hoped fen' assistance. The name 
of this new favourite was Hugh Despenser, a 
young man of a noble English family, of some 
merit, and very engaging accomplishments. His 
father was a person of a much more estimable 
character than the son; he was venerable from 
his years, and respecttd through life for his wis- 
dom, his valour, and his integrity. But these ex- 
cellent qualities were all diminished and vilified, 
from the moment he and his son began to share 
the king's favour. The turbulent barons, and 
Lancaster at their head, regarded them as rivals, 
and taught the people to despise those accom- 
plishments that only served to eclipse their own. 
The king, equally vreak and unjust in his attach^ 
raents, instead of proBung by the wisdom of his 
favourites, endeavoured to strengthen, himself 
by their power. For this purpose he married 
the young Spenser to his niece ; he settled upon 
bim some very large possessions in the miUchQS 
of Wales ; and even dispossessed some lo^s un- 
justly of their estates, in order to accumulate them 
upon his favourice. This was a pretext the king's 
enemies had been long seeking for j the earls of 
iAncaster and Hereford flew to arms; and the 
z 3 lords 
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lords Audley and Ammori, who had been (dis- 
possessed, joined them with all their forces. 
Their Brst measure was to require the king to 
dishiiss or confine his favourite, the young Spen- 
ser J menacing him, in case of a refusal, wiih a 
determination to obciin by force what should 
be denied to their imporcunities. This request 
was scarce made, when they began to show their 
resolution to have redress, by pillaging and de- 
stroying the lands of young Spenser,, and burn- 
ing his houses. The estates of the father soon 
after shared the same fatej and the insurgents 
having thus satiated themselves with the plunder 
of this most opulent family, marched to London, 
to inflict with their own hands that punishment 
which had' been denied to their remonstrances. 
Finding a free entrance into the city, they so in- 
timidaKd the parliament that was then sitcing, . 
that a sentence was procured of perpetual exile 
against the two Spensers, and a forfeiture of their 
fortune and estates. But an act of this kind> 
extorted by violence, was not likely to bind the 
king any longer than necessity compelled him. 
Sonrie time afcer, having assembled a small aimy 
to punish one of the barons, who had offered an 
indignity to the queen, he thought it a con- 
venient opportunity to take revenge on all his 
enemies at once, and to recall the two Spensers, 
whose company he so ardendy desired. In this 
manner the civil war was kindled afresh, and the 
country once more involved in all the horrors of 
slaughter ind devastation. 

The king had now got the start of his adver- 
<^aries, and hastened by forced marches towards 
the boiders of Wales, where the enemy's chief 
power lay. l,ancaster, liowevcr, was not slow 
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in making head against him ; having summoned 
together al] his vassals and retainers, and being 
joined by the earl of Hereford. Still farther to 
strengthen his party, he formed an alliance wich 
the king of Scotlandj with whom he had long 
been privately connected. But his diligence on 
this occasion proved ineffectual; the king, at the 
bead of thirty thousand men, pressed him so close- 
ly, that he had not time to collecc his forces to- 
gether; and, Bying from onic place to another, he 
was at last stopt in his way towards Scotland by sir 
Andrew Harcia,. who repulsed his forces in a skir- 
mish, in which the earl of Hereford -was slain, 
and Lancaster himself taken prisoner. As he had 
formerly shown tittle mercy to Gaveston, there 
was very little extended to him upon this occa- 
sion. He was condemned by the court martid ; 
uid led, mounted on a lean horie, to an emi- 
nence near Pomfrcr, in circumstances of the 
greatest indignity, where he was beheaded by z 
Londoner. The people with whom he had once 
been a favourite, seemed to have quite forsaken 
him in his disgrace} they reviled him, as he was 
led to execution, with every kind of reproach ; 
and even his own vassals seemed eager to remove 
suspicion, by their being foremost to insult his 
distress, About eighteen more of the principal 
insurgents were afterwards condemned and ex- 
ecuted in a more legal manner, while, others 
fpund safety by escaping to the contiiKnt. ^\ 

A rebellion thus crushed, served only to in- 
cre^e the pride and rapacity of young Spenser; 
most of the forfeitures were seised for his use j 
and in his promptitude to punish the delinquents, 
he was found guilty of many acts of rapine and 
injustice. He himself laid die train for his own 
z 4 future 
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future misfortunes, and an occasion soon oflvred 
A- D.iaai. for putting it into effect against him- The king 
of France, taking the advantage of Edward's 
weaknesSi resolved to confiscate all his foreign 
dominions. After a fruitless embassy from Ed- 
ward, to dissuade that monarch from his purpose, 
the queen of England herself desired permission 
_^to go over to the court of France, to endeavour 
to avert the storm. The French king, though 
, he gave her the kindest .reception, was resolved 
to listen to no accomm'odatton, unless Edward 
in person should appear, and do him homage for 
the dominicms he held under him. This was 
reckoned a very dangerous step ; and what the , 
king of England could not think, of complying 
with, nor what his favourite Spenser was willing 
to permit. In this exigence, the queen star^ 
a new expedient, which seemed calculated to get 
rid of all difficulties. It was, that Edward should 
resign the dominion of Guierme to his son, now 
thirteen years of agej and that the young prince 
should go to Paris, to pay that homage which 
had been required of the father. Widi this pro- 
posal all [»rties agreed i your^ Edward was sent 
to Paris; and the queen, a haughty and ambi- 
tious woman, having thus got her son in her 
power, was resolved to detain him till her own 
aims were comj^icd with. Among the number 
of these was ftte expulsion of the Spcnsers, agamsC 
whom she hftd conceived" a violent hatred, from 
their great influence over the king. 

In consequence of this resolution, she protract- 
ed the negotiation for some time, and being ac 
last required by the king to return, she replied, 
that she would never again appear in Ef^;tand 
till Spenser was removed from the royai presence, 
and 
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and banished the kingdom. By this reply, she 
gained two very considerable adviniages ; she be- 
came popular 'n Englanc) where Spenser was uni- 
versally disliked ; and she had the pleasure of en- 
joying the company of a young nobleinan, whose 
'name was Mortimer, upon whom she had lately 
placed her affections. This youth had, ia some 
former insurrection, been condemned for- hi^ 
treason, but had the sentence commuted into per- 
petual imprisonment in the Tcwer. From thence, 
however, he had the good fortune to escape 
into France, and soon became distinguished 
atnong his - party for his violent -animosiiy co 
Spenser. The graces of his person and address, ■ 
but particularly his dislike to the farourite, ren- 
dered him very acceptable to the queen ; so that, 
- from being a partisan, he became a lover, and 
was indulged with all the familiarities that her 
criminal passion could confer. The queen's cowt 
now, therefore, became a sanctuary for all the 
malcontents who wercv^ banished their own coun- 
try, or who chose to c6nr»c over. A correspon- 
dence was secretly carried on with the discon- 
tented ar home } and nothing now was aimed at, 
but to destroy the favourites, and dethrone the 
king. 

To second the queen's efforts, many of tlie a.d. isas. 
principal nobles prepared their vassals, and loudly 
declared against the favourite. The king's bro- 
ther, the earl of ICeuc, was led in to engage 
among the rest; the earl of Norfolk was pre- 
vailed upon to enter secrcdy into the conspiracy ; 
die brother and heir to the earl of Lancaster 
was from principle attached to the cause: the 
archbishop of Canterbury expressed his approba- 
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tion of the .queen's measures ; and die minds of 
the people were enflamed by all those a.tjs wfaidi 
the dcs^nlng practise upon the weak and igno- 
rant. In this universal disposition to rebel, the 
queen prepared &r her expedition ; and, accom- 
panied by three thousand men at arms, set out 
uom Dort harbour, and landed safelj, without 
opposicion, on the coast of Suffolk. She no 
sooner appeared than there seemed a general re- 
volt in her favour j three prelates, the bishops of 
Ely* Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her all their 
vassals; and Robert de Wattevillc, who had been 
sent to oppose her progress, deserted to her with 
all hb forces. 

In this eugence, the unfortunate Edward 
vainly attempted to collea his friends, and bring 
the malcontents to their duty; he was obliged 
to leave the capital to the resentment of the pre- 
vailing party; and the populace, immediately 
upon his desertion, flew out into those excesses 
whith are the conseqtience of brutality unrestrain- 
ed by fear. They seized the bishop of Exeter, 
as he was pasung through the city, beheaded him 
without any form of trial, and threw hb body 
,inK> the Thames. They also seized upon the 
Tower, and agreed to show no mercy to any 
who should oppose their attempts. In the mean 
time, the king found the spirit of disloyalty was 
not conlined to the capital alone, but diffused 
over the whole kingdom. He had placed some 
dependence upon the ganison which was stationed 
in the castle of Bristol, tinder the command of 
the elder Spenser ; but they mutinied against dictr 
governor, and that unfortunate favourite was de- 
livered up* and condemned by the tumultuous 
barons 
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barons to the most ignominious death. He was 
hanged on a gibbet in his armour, his body 
was cue to pieces and thrown to the dogs, and 
his head was sent to Winchester, .where it was 
set on a pole, and exposed to the insults of 
the populace. Thus died the elder Spenser, in 
his ninetieth year, whose character even the ma- 
kvolence of party could not tarnish. He had 
passed a youth of tranquillity and reputation: but 
his fond compliance with his son's ambition at 
length involved his age in ruin, though not dis- 
grace. 

Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not 
long survive the father j he was taken with some 
others who had followed the fortunes of the 
wretched king, in an obscure convent in Wales, 
and the merciless victors resolved to glue their 
revenge, in adding insult to cruelty. The queen 
had not padence to wait the formality of a trial; 
but ordered him immediately to be led forth be- 
fore the insuking populace, and Seemed to take 
a savage pleasure in feasting her eyes with his 
distresses. The gibbet erected for his execution 
was Bfty feet high ; his head was sent co London, 
where the citizens received it in brutal triumph, 
and fixed it on the bridge. Several other Itmli 
also shared his fate; all deserving pity indeed, 
had they not themselves formerly justified the 
present inhumanity, by setting a cruel example, V 

In the mean time the king, who hoped to 
find refuge in Wales, was quickly discovered, 
and closely pursued by Hi's triumphant enemies. 
Finding no hopes of succour in that part of the 
country, he took shipping for Ireland;- but even 
there his wretched fortune seemed willing to pcr> 
secute 
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sccute him ; he was - driven back bj contriry 
winds, and dclivcrrd up to his adversarkrs, who 
expressed their satisfaction in the grossness of their 
treatment. He was conducted to the capital, 
amidst the insults and reproaches of the people, 
and confined in the Tower. ■ A charge was 
soon after exhibited against him; in which no 
other crimes but his incapacity to govern, his 
indolence, his love of pleasure, and his being 
swayed by evil counsellors, were objected against 
him. His deposition was quickly vot(5 by 
parliament; he was assigned a pension for his 
support; his son Edward, a youth of four- 
teen, was fixed upon to succeed him, and the 
queen was appointed regent- during -»he mi- 
nority. 

The deposed monarch but a short lime sur- 
A.D.I327. vived his misfortunes j he was sent from prison 
to prison, a wretched outcast, and the sport of 
his inhuman keepers. He had been at first con- 
signed to the custody of the earl of Lancaster ; 
but this nobleman, showing some marks of re- 
spect and pity, he was taken out of bis hands, 
and delivered over to lord Berkeley, Montravers, 
and Goumay, who were intrusted wirh the 
charge of guarding him month abotit. Wbal- 
ever his treatment from lord Berkeley might 
have been, the other two seemed resolved that 
he should enjoy none of the comforts of life 
while in their custody. They practised every 
kind of indignity upon him,, as if their design 
had been to accelerate his death by the bitter- 
ness of his sufferings. Among other acts erf brutal 
oppression, it is said that they shaved him for 
import in the open fields, using water from a neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring ditcb. The genius of the people must 
have been greatly debased, ' or they would never ' 
have pernnitied such indecencies to be practised 
on a monarch, whose greatest fault was the vio- 
lence of his friendships. He is said to have borne 
his former indignities with patience, but all for- 
titude forsoolt him upon this occasion; he looked 
upon his merciless insulters with an air of fallen 
majesty, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, that 
the time might come, when he should be more 
decently attendcd^This, however, was but a 
vain expectation. As his persecutors saw that 
his death might not arrive, even under every 
cruelty^ till a revolution had been made in his 
favour, they resolved to rid themselves of cheic 
fears, by destroying him at once. Accordingly, 
his two keepers, (journay and Moncravcrs, came 
to Berkeley castle, where Edward was then con- 
fined ; and having concerted a method of put- 
tir^ him to death without any external signs of 
violence, they threw him on a bed, holding him 
down by a table, which they placed over him. 
They then ran a horn pipe up his body, through 
which they conveyed a red- hot iron; and thus' 
burnt his bowels, without disfiguring his body. 
By this cruel artifice, they expecKd to have their 
crime concealed; but his horrid shrieks, which 
were heard at a distance from the castle, soon 
gave a suspicion of the murder ; and the whole 
was soon after divulged, by the confession of one 
of the accomplices. Misfortunes- like his must 
ever create pity ; and a punishment so dispropor- 
tionate to the sufferer's guilt must wipe away 
even rnany of those faults, of which Edward was 
jusdy culpable. . He left behind him four child- 
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ren, two sons, and two daughters: Edward ws 
his eldest son and successor; John died young; 
Jane was afterwards married to David Brucc> 
king of Scotland; and Eleanor was marncd to 
Reginald, count of Gueldrcs. 
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EDWARD III. 

J. HE parliament by which young Edward 
was raised to the throne, during the life of his 
father, appointed twelve persons as his privy- 
council, to direct the operations of govemmenr. 
Mortimer, the queen's paramour, who might 
naturally be set down as one of the members, 
artflilly excluded himself, under a pretended 
show of moderation ; but at the same time he sc- 
credy influenced all the measures that came un- 
der their deliberation. He caused the greatest 
part of the royal revenues to be setded on the 
queen -dowager, and seldom took the trouble to 
consult the ministers of government in any public 
under- 
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undertaking. The king himself was so besieged 
by the favourite's creatures, that no access could 
be procutcd to him, and the whole sovereign au- 
thority was shared between Mortimer and the 
queen, who took no care to conceal her criminal 
" attachment. 

A government so constituted could not be of 
long continuance; and the slightest shuck was 
sufficient to overturn, that power which was 
■ founded neither in strength nor virtue. An ir- 
ruption of the Scots gave the first blow to Morti- 
mer's credit; and young Edward's own abilities 
contributed to its ruin. The Scots, who had 
no connection with either party, were resolved 
to take advantage of the feeble state of the na- 
tion ; and, without rega'rdiiig the truce that sub- 
sisted between the two kingdoms, attempted to 
surprise the cjstle of Norham. . This commence- 
ment of hostilities they soon after seconded by a 
formidable invasion on the northern counties, 
with an army of twenty thousand men. Edward, 
even at this eaily age, discovered that martial 
disposition, for which he was afterwards so fa- 
mous, lie resolved to intercept them in their 
A-D-iEs-i-fetrcit^ and began his march in the middle of 
July, at the head of an army of threescore thou- 
sand ir.cn; but after undergoing incredible fa- 
tigues, in puruiing them through woods and 
morasses, he was unable to perceive any signs of 
'an enemy, except from the ravages they had 
made, and the smoaking ruins of villages, which 
they had set on fire, in this disappointm.entj he 
had no other resource but to cffer a reward to any 
who should discover the place where the Scots 
were posted. ITiis the enemy understanding, 
sent him word that they were ready to meet him 
' and 
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and ^ve him t»nle. However, they had taken 
90. advantageous » .situation, pa the opposite banks 
pf the river Ware, that the king found it impraC'- 
tictble . to attack then) ; and no threats could 
bring them to a battle upon equal terms. 
. It was in .this situation, that the first breach 
was 4iscovcr«fl. between the ktpg aod Mortimer* 
the queen's favourite. This .young monarch, all 
irdoyr to engage, resolved that night, at all h&- 
-zard^ not to pilow the ravagers to. escape' with 
iirpunityi but; Mortimer opposed his influencQ 
tO'tl^ v^our of tl)e king, and prevented .an en.) 
gagc^nen^ which might be attended with the 
^nci$t destruciiveL, consequences to his authorityj 
.-whether he won or lo^t the daj^ :Sho«ly aftcrj 
4hc Scots, under the command of Dpuglas, mfid^ 
411 irniption into the English camp- by night, 
and arrived at the very tent in whic}) the king 
-.was sleeping. But the young monarch jiapp^n- 
.«d to wake in -the. critical momept, njade a va- 
liant defence against the enemy j his chamber- 
lainand chaplain died B^hting by )its side4,'.and 
he . thus had time given him ,to escape in the 
tdark^ The Scots being frustrated in their de- 
.jjgn upon the king, were contented to decaqnp 
6)r: their own country, leaving their , tenfs standi 
ing, without ^ny; person be^nd th^m, except 
six English prisoners, whose Irgs had been brok- 
■ei), . to prevent their carrying intelligence to 
■their countrymen. The escape of the Scots 
.was as disagreeable a circumstance to the Eng. 
lish army,- as the valour of thc!.;young king was 
.applauded . and admired. The failure on one 
part was entirely ascribed to the queen's favour- 
,iitef .9id the success on ,thc other to the king's 
.own intrepidity,. The people began t« wish far 
VOL. I. ' A a ire- 
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t removal of that kuthoHiy which stood tw^ 
twtta diem tod the momrchi uid sptucd m 
piins to aggrantc the &ulcs of their govenors, 
or CO eitol the rising moit of their yonng son- 
reign, y 

Mortimer now Ibund himself in a very pre- 
carious Mtuation, and was fcsdred, on any 
lcrnis> to proctm a peace widi Scotland, in or- 
der to fix his power more firmly at home. A 
treaty was accordingly concludni between tbt 
two nations^ in which the English renounced aM 
title to sovereignty over the sister kingdom; 
and the Scots, in return, agreed to pay diiity 
thousand marks as a compensation. "The aexf 
■tep that Motttmer rtiought necessaij for his 
aecurity, was to seize the earl of Kent, brother 
to the late king, a harmless and weU-ineaning 
person, 'wbo> under a persuasion that his brothet 
was still ^ive, and concealed in some secret pri- 
son, entered into a desi^ of restoring him to 
liberty, and re-instating him in his former power. 
Him, therefore Mortimer resolved to destroy; 
and summoning him before parliament, Tud him 
^KOised, condemned, and executed, even before 
the young king had time to interpose in his^ 
voin*. In proportion as Mortimer thus got rid 
of his enemies, he was careful to enrich himself 
with their spmls. The estate of die unfor-> 
tunate earl was seized upon for tkt use of the 
favourite's youngest son: the imnncnse fortunes 
of the Spensers were in like manner converted 
to his use. Thus his power became invklioiM, 
and his corrupt morals made it still more for- 
midable. 

It was in this posture of afiairs that Edward 
resolved c6 shake off an authority wMdi was odi- 
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<H)s to the natbn, and parttpibu-ljr restrtcdve 
upon him. But such was the power of the &- 
vourite, that it required aa much preeaution to 
Dvetturn the usurper as to establish the throne. 
The queen and Mortimer had for some time 
chosen the casde of Nottinj^am for the piaoe 
of their residence ; it was strictly guarded^ the 
gates locked every evening, and ^e keys carried 
to the queen. It was dKreforc agreed bctweca 
die king, and some of hb barons, who secretly 
filtered iaco his designs, to seize upon them ia 
this fortress J and for [hat purpose, sir WilUam 
Etaod, the governor,- was induced to admit them 
by a secret subterraneous passage, which had 
been formerly contrived for an outlet, but was 
now hidden with rubbish, and known only to 
one or two. It ms by this the noblemen in the 
king's inurests entered the casde in the night i 
and Mordmer, ■ wkhout having it in his power 
to make any resisunce, was seiaed in on apart-' 
ment adjoioii^ that of the queen. It was in 
Vain that she endeavoured to protect, him; in 
vain she entreated them to spare her '* gende 
Mortimer;" the barons, deif do her entreades* 
denied her that pity which she had so often re- 
lused to others. ■ Her paramour was condemned 
1^ the parliament, which was then sitting, with> 
out being permitted to- make his defence, or 
even examioiog a witness against him. Hcavas 
hmgcd on a gibbet at a pjace called Elmes, 
about a mile n-om London, where his body was 
left hanging for two dnys after. A similar seO' 
tence was passed against stHne of his adherents, 
particularly Guurnay and Montravers, the mur- 
derers of the late king; but thcsc lud time to 
elude -[HiaisbDWQt, by esca^ang i» the continatf. 
A a 2 The 
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The queen, who was cenainlf. the most cufp»- 
ble, was shielded by the dignity of her situa- 
tion; she was only deprived of all share of 
power, and confined for life, to the castle of 
Risings, with a pension of dirtc thousand pounds 

-a year. From this conBnement she was never. 
after set free; and though the king annually 
paid her a visit of decent ceremony, yet she 
found herself abandoned to universal contempt 
and detestation ; and continued, for above twenty^ 
five years after, a miserable monument of blasted 
ambition. 
■ Edward, bong thus freed fmm the controul of 
usurped authority, resolved to become popular, 
by an expedient which seldom failed to gain the 
aficctions of the English. He knew that a con- 
quering monarch was the Bnest to please a war- 
like people. The weakness of the Scottish go- 
vernment, which was at that time under a mi- 
nority, gave' him a fevourable opportunity of re- 
newing hostilities; and the turbulent spirit of the 
nobles of that country contributed still moic 
to promote his aims. A new pretender also 
started up. to <diat throne* namely Edward Ba- 
liol, whose father John had been crowned king 

' of Scotland ; «nd Edward i>esdvcd to assist htm in 
his pretensions. He therefore gave him permis- 
sion to levy what forces he was able in England ; 
and, with not above three thousand adventurers 
thus, fortuitously, united, Baliol gained a consi- 

■ derable victoiy over his countrymen, in which 
twelve* thousand of their men were slain. This 

.victory, which -'was followed by some others, so 
intimidated the Scots, that their armies dispersed, 
and the kingdom seemed as if subdued by a hand- 
ful of men:. Baliol> by ope of those unexpected 

. , lurns 
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turns of fortune, common enough in barbarous 
dmes, was crowned king ac Scone : and every ■ 
nobleman, who was most exposed to danger, sub- 
mitted to his authority. But he did not long en- 
joy his superiority ; by another turn equally sud-' 
den, he was attacked and defeated by sir Archibald 
Douglas, and obHged to take refuge in England- , 
once more, in a miserable condition. ' ■ '^'' 

. An attempt thus unsuccessfully made by Ba- '' 
liol, only served to inflame the ardour of Ed- 
ward, who very joyfully accepted of that offer 
of homage and superiority, which it was Baliol's 
present interest to make. He therefore prepar- 
ed, with all his force, to rc-instate the deposed, 
king of Scotland in a government which would 
ever after be subordinate to his own. He ac-- 
cordingly prevailed upon hb parliament to give 
him a supply, which they reluctantly did; and, 
with 3 »ie4-disciplincd army, be laid siege to ' - 

Berwick, which capitulated after a vigorous de-, 
fence. - It was in attempting to relieve this city, 
that a general engagement ensued between the 
Scots and the English. It was Ibught at Halt- 
down-hiil, a little north of Berwick. The for- 
tune of Edward prevailed. Douglas, the Scottish 
general, was slain, and soon after the whole 
army put to the roui. This vicmry was in a 
great measure obtained by the expermess of the 
English archers, who now begap to be famous 
over Europe for iheir peculiar skill. All the 
Scottish nobles of great distinction were either 
slain or uken prisoners; near thirty thous^md 
of their men fell in the action, while the lo^s ofA.D.133. 
the English only amounted to about fifteen ipen ; J"'^ *" 
an inequality almost incredible. This import- 
aAC viaory decided the ha of Scotiaodj Baliol, 
A a 3 with 
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vidi very Uoie trouble, made himself mister of 
the country i and Edward returned in triumph 
to England, having previously secured many of 
the principal towns in Scotland, which were 
declared co be annexed co the English monarchy. 
These victories however, were rather splendid 
than serviceable; the Scots seemed about this 
time to have conceived an umurmounuble aver- 
sion to the 'English government ; and no sooner 
-were Edward's forces withdrawn, than they re- 
volted against Ballol, and well nigh expelled* 
him the Kingdom. Edward's appearance i se- 
cond time served to bring them to subjectKmi 
but they quickly reoewed their animosities upon 
his retiring. Ic was in vain, therefor^ that he 
employed all the ars of persuasion, and all ibc 
terrors of war, Ki induce them to submissi(Hii 
they persevered in, their reluctance to obey : and 
they were d^ly kept in hopes, by promises of 

, EiKCOur from France. 

This kingdom* which had for a long time dis- 
continued its animosities against England, begaa 
n be an object of Edward's jealousy and ambl- 
tion. A new scene began to be opened in France^ 
which operated for more than a century, in sub- 
jecting that country to all the miseries m war, till 
Burope at last began to dbubt, whether it was 
annexed to England by right of arms, or of suc- 
cessbn. France, at that period, was neither the 
extensive nor the powemil kingdom we see it 
at this day. Many great provinces have beea 
added ^ it since that period, particularly Dau- 
phiny, Provence, , and Franchc Comte ; and 
the government was still more feeble, by those 
neighbouring princes who were pretended sub* 
jecis to the king, but, b realty* fonpid^ble 
rivjib 
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nnk of hta power. At the omc we are speak< 

ii^ of, that kingdom was particularljr unibr- 
tunatc} and the king shared in the eeoeral ca- 
lamity. The three sons of Philip the Fair, \a 
iull parliainentt accused dieir wives of adultery ; 
•od, in consequence of this accusadon, they 
were coademned and imprisoned for life. Lewis 
Hudo* the successor to , the crown of France, 
caused his wife xo be strangled, and her lovers 
to be flead alive. ^ After his dcadi. as he le& only 
a daughter, his sext brother, Philip the Tall, 
assumi^ the crown, in prejudice of the daugh- 
ter! and vindicated his tuk by the Salic law, 
which laid it down, thac oo female should suc- 
ceed to the croTiL This law, however, was ' 
not universally acknowledged, nor sufficicatV 
confirmed, by picoedents, to proaire an catjr 
submission. They bad hitherto inquired but 
slightly in Franu, whether a female could suc- 
ceed to the kingdom; and as laws arc on^ made 
to r»ulate what may happen by what has tu^ 
peoeo already, there was no &cts upon which to 
ground die opiniGos on either side of the ques- 
don, Hiere were, in reality, precedents gq 
countenance btxh claims, and thus tokeep.mao- 
kiod in suspense. The parliament in France had 
often adjudged the successioo to women, as Artois 
was former^ given to a fenulei in prejudice of 
the male heir. The succession of Champagne 
had been, on spme occasion, ^ven to the daugh> 
.tent whilet on others, chcy were judg^ uo- 
qudified to succeed. We thus see that right 
changed with power ; and justice, in such a case, 
was unknown, or disregarded. In the present 
instance, the youD^er lm>dier of the late king, 
Charles the Fair, jealous of his elder brother's . 
A a ■* fortune, 
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forhincj opposed his prctemicwis, and isseited 
That the late king's daughter was rightful heic co 
his crown. The cause, thus warmly conteswd 
lietwcen the two brothers, was ai-last carried be- 
fore the parliament of France; and they decided, 
upnn the Salic la.w, in favour of Philip the 
elder. This monarch enjoyed the crown, but a 
short time; and dying, left only daughters to 
succeed him. Charles, therefoce, without a male 
opponent, seized the crown, and enjoyed it for 
some ti^e ; but he also dying, left his wife pre- 
gnant. As there was now no apparent heir, the 
regency was contested by two persons, who laid 
their claims upon this occasion. Edward the 
Third urged his pretensions, as being by his 
mother Isabella, who was daughter to Philip the 
"Fair, and sister -to the three last kings. of France, 
rightful heir to' the crown. Philip Val<MS, on 
the other hand, put himself ih actual possession 
of the government, as being next heir by the 
inale succession. ' He was, for thb reason, consti- 
tuted regent of t ranee ; and the queen-dowager 
being unfortunately, some time after, brought tp 
bed of a daughter, he was unanimously elected 
king. He was crowned amidst the universal con- 
graiutatiuns of his subjects ;' received the appel- 
, lation of Philip the Fortunate ; and to this be 
added those qualities which might merit good for- 
tune, namely, ju-tice and virtue. ' Among other 
instances of his ftlicityj he might reckon that of 
- the homage p^id hjni by Edward, his rival, 
-which he came to offer at Amiens.' However^ 
as strength grncraliy inspires ambition, this ho- 
mage was soun followed by a war; and Kdward 
dibputcd that crown, of which he had just bc-^ 
fore declared himself a vassal. 

A brewer 
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: Abrewer of Ohem was ohe«ftbosc who gave 
the greatest assistance to Edwani in this war, and 
dccermincrd him to assume the ritJe of king of 
France. This citizen's name was J&mes Artcveld, 
s man grown too powerful for a subject ; and 
one of those whom, according to Machiavcl, kings 
ought CO fiatter or destroy. This citizen had> 
far some time, governed his countrymen with a 
more absolute sway ^an had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns. He placed 
and displaced magistrates at his pttfasurff. He 
'was accompanied by a guard, who, on the least 
signal from him, instantly assassinatnl any man 
who had the misfortune to fall under his dis- 
•pleasure. With the assistance of this man, there- 
rorc, Edward resolved to undertake the con- 
quest of France. He first, however, in a fornial 
'inaDner» consulted his parliament on the pro- 
priety- of the undertaking, obtained their appro* 
ttation, received a proper supiply of wool, which 
he intended to barter with the Flemings ; and 
being attended with a body of English forces, 
■and several of the nobility, he saikd. over to 
Flanders, big with his intended conquests. 

Edward's firsit step was to assert his claim tp 
liiB French, crown ; to -assume the title of king of 
che CQumry, and brvid' Philip, his rivals with 
-the dtle of usurper. Philip^.on the other hand, a. d. 133a. 
made vigorous preparations to oppose him ; he 
even challenged the invader to try their fortune 
in single combat, upon equal terms, in some 
^)poihied plain. Edward accepted the chal- 
lenge; for in every action this prince affected 
che heroj but some obstacles intervening, the 
war was prosecuted in the usual manner, both 
sides 
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sides taking every advantage when tc hafftBed 
to offer. 

The first grcu adnntage gained by the Eng- 
lish was in a oaval oigagement on the coast of 
Flandersi in which the French lost two hundred 
and thircy shipSf and bad thirty tbouaand of their 
seamen, ana two of their admirals, slain. None 
of Philip's courtiers, it is said, dared to infimn 
him of the event, till his jester save him a hintt 
by vhidi he discovered the loss ne had stucained. 
-This victory, together with some successiul ope- 
rations that soon afur fallowed, brought on a 
truce, which neither side seemed willing to break, 
till the ambition of Edwani was once more e»> 
cited by the invitation of the count de Mont- 
fort, who bad possessed binuelf of the province 
of Bretsgne, and appUed to Edward to seeond 
his claims. . An omr of this kind entirely^in* 
cided with Edward's most sanguine desires. He 
immediately saw the advantages arising ficm suck 
■ prcf)Osal. He was happy in the promised as^ 
sistance of Montfort, an active and vaUant 
prince, dosely united to him by interest, and 
thm opening to him an entrance into the heart 
of France. On the other hand, he couM have 
no hopes from the side of Flanders, as be wai 
obstructed by those numerous fordfics^ons, which 
had been ruicd. on that frontier. Tbe^ Bxaer- 
ing prospects, however, were for a-whiledaiDp- 
cd by die impTiionment of Montfort, whose 
aims being discovered, he fbiind himself beueged 
in the city of Nantes, and taken. But Jan* of 
Flanders, his wi&, soon made up for the loss of 
her husband. This lady, who was one of die 
tnosc extraordinary women of the age, courage- 
ously undertook ni support the &Umg fortunes of 

bcr 
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her family, ^e assemUcd the inhabitants ol 
Rennes, where she then resided ; and carrying 
her infant son in her anns, deplored her misfor- 
tunes, and attempted to inspire the citizens with 
an affection for her cause. The inhabitants <:£ 
Nantes instantly espoused her interests, and all 
the other fortresses • c/ Bretagne embraced the 
same resolution i the king of England was ap- 
prised of her efforts in his favour, and entreat- 
ed to send her succours with alt possible expe- 
dition to the town of Hcnnebonnr, in which 
place she resolred to sustain the attacks of 
the enemy. She was not deceived in her opi- 
nion of the enemies' vigilance and activity. 
Charles de Bk>is, Philip's general, anxious to - 
make himself master of so important a fortress as 
Hennebonnc, and still more to take the counKsi 
prisoner, sat down before the place with a large 
army, and conducted the nege with iixie^^>ie 
industry. The defence was no less vigorous j 
scTcral sallies were made by the garrison, in 
which the countess herself was still the most ac- 
me, and Jed on to the assault. Observing one 
day that their whole army had quitted the camp 
to join in a general stopn, she sallied out by a 
postern at the head of three hundred horse, set 
fire to die enemies' tents and baggage, put their 
sutlers and servants to the sword, <nd occasioned 
such an alarm, that the French desisted from the 
assault in order to cut off her communication 
with the town. Thus intercepted, she retired 
to Axazft where she cmtinued for five or six daysj 
then rcturiung at the head of five hundred horse, 
^e fought her way through one quattcr of the 
French camp, and returned to her &ithful citi- 
JXDS in triumph. But mere unsupported valour 
couU 
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could not repel all the encroachments of an sc- 
ttvc and superior enemy. The besiegers had at 
length made several breaches in the wallsj and 
k was apprehended that a general assault, which 
Was hourly expcaed, ' would be fataL A capi- 
tulation was therefore proposed, and a conference - 
was already begun, when the countess, who had 
mounted .on a high tower, and was locking to- 
wards ,the sea with great impatience, descried 
some ships at a distance. She immediately ex- 
claimed that succours were arrived, and forbade 
any farther capitulation. She was not disappoint- 
ed in her wishes i the fleet she discerned carried a 
body of English gentlemen, with six thousand 
archers, whom Edwai^ had prepared for the re* 
lief of Hcnncbonne, but who had been long de- 
tained by contrary winds. Th^y entered the har- 
bour, under the conduct cf sir Waker Manny, one 
of the most valiant commanders of his time. This 
relief served to keep up the declining spirits of 
the Bretons, umil the time a|.'pointcd by the late 
truce with Edward was expired, on which he was 

tt liberty to renew the war in greater form. J 

He accordingly soon after landed at Morbian,r~ 
A.D. 1342. near Vannes, with an army of twelve thousanir 
men ; and being master .of the field, where no 
enemy dared to appear against him, he endea- 
voured to give lustre to his arms, by besieging 
some of the most capital of the enemies' fortifi- 
cations. The vigour of his operations led on to 
another truce ; and this was soon after followed 
by a fresh infraction. The truth is, neither side - 
observed a truce longer than it coincided lyith 
thdr interests; and both had always sufHcient 
art to throw the blame of perfidy from them- 
selves. The carl of Derby was sent by Edward. 
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to defend the province of GuJenne, with in^rtic- . 
dons also to cake every possible advantage that 
circumstances might offer. Ac first his successes 
were rapid and brilliant; but as soon as the 
French king had time to prepare, he met with 
A very unexpected resiscance ; so that the Eng- 
lish general was compelled to stand upon the' de- 
fensive. One fortress after another was surren- 
dered to the French; and nothing appeared' buc 
a total : extinction of the power of England upon 
the continent. In this situation, Edwzrd rcsohr* 
ed to bring relief in person to his distressed sub- 
jects and allies ; and - accordingly embarked at 
Southampton, xm board a fleet uf near a thoo- 
sand sail, of all dimensions. He carried withA.D.iMft. 
him; besides all the chief nobility of England, 
his eldest son, the prince of Wales fafccrwards 
sumamcd the Black Prince), a youth of about fif- 
teen years' old, and already remarkable both for 
understanding and valour above his age. His 
army consbtcd of four thousand men at arms, ten 
thousand archers, ten thousand Welch infantry, 
and six thousand Irish, all which he landed safe- 
ly at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, which 
country he determined to make the seat of war. 

The intelligence of Edward's landing, and the 
devastation caused by his troops, who dispersed ' 
themselves over the whole face of the country, 
soon spread universal consternation through the 
French court. The rich city of Caen was taken 
and plundered by the English without mercy ; 
the villages and towns, even up to Paris, shared 
the same fare; and the French had no other re- 
source but by breaking down their bridges, to 
attcrmpt putting a stop to the invader's career. 
In the mean time, Philip was not idle in mak- 
ing 
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it^ prcparattoni to repress the enemf. He hid 
stadoned one of his genenb, Godemar de Fayc^ 
widi an army on the opposite ^de of die river 
Somme, over whkdi Edward was to passi while 
he himself, at the head of a hundred thousand 
fig^dng nien> adTaooed to f^vc the English 
Inide. Edward tbos, in the midst of his vic- 
torks, unei^ctedly exposed to the dai^;er of be- 
ing indosed and starrlDg in an enemy's coootry, 
pDoished a reward to any that shotdd bring him 
intelligence of a passage over the rirer Somme; 
This was discovered b^ a peasant of the coun- 
try t and Edward had just time to get his whole 
army over the rivers when PhHip i^peved in 
his rear. 

As both armies had for sonoe time been in. 
ughc of each odier, nothing was so eagerly ex- 
pected by both parties as a oatdei and although 
the forces were extremely disproportionod, die 
English amounting only to thirty thousand, die 
French to a hundred and twenty thousand, yet 
Edwafd lesolved to indulge the impetuosity of 
his troops, and put all to the hazard of a batde. 
He accondingly chose his ground, with advan- 
tage* near the village of Crecy ; and there de- 
termined to wait with tranquillky the shock of 
the enemy. He drew up his men on a gentle 
ascent^ and divided diem into three linea. The 
first was commanded by the young prince of 
Wales ; the second was conducted by the earh of 
■Northampton and Arundel; and the diird, whieh 
was kept as a body of reserve, was beaded by 
die king in person. As his small army was in 
danger of bang surrounded, he threw up trenches ' 
on his flank, and placed all his bagg^ in a 
wood bebind him, which he also secured 1^ an 
entrench- . 
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vatKnehmcnL Hiving dins made tlie pMptr 
4tspoutiMiSt he and tbe prince of Wales recavcd 
the sacrament with great dcTotton t and aU his 
behaviour denoted tbe cahn inix^ic^ of a man 
resoived on coaquest or death. He rode from 
f«ik CO rank with a senn& countcnancet bade his 
soldiers remember ifc hoooor of their country s 
and bf his eloquence aaimatcd the whole army 
to a dqree of enthuuasdc e^ectadm. It b s^id 
also hy aomci that he -first made use of artillety 
«pon chb occasion i and traced in his front some 
pKKa, which contribuced not a little to throw the 
<aeaiy into disorder. 

Ob de other side, Philip* inqi^ed by re> 
■eikuneo^ ilod confideat in his numbers, was 
moK sriicicous of bringing the enemy id an en- 
gagement ebon prudent in taking measures far 
the nioccss of it. He vu advised by some of 
to genends to defer die combat dU the -easiung 
daf, when his army would have recorered from 
tlKir £Rigu^ and might be disposed into beoor 
order than their present hurry permitted them to 
observe. But it was aowtoolue) tbckiipadencc 
of his troops was too great to be restrained t 
diey ptesaed one upon i^ other, and no ordets 
could cutb dicir blind impetuosity. They were 
led on* bowever> in three bodies to oppose those 
of tbe English. The first line> coosifut^ of fif- 
teen thousand Genoese cross-bow-men, were com- 
manded by Anthony Doria } the second body 
-was led by the count Alen^^a, brother to cIm 
lung I, and the king himself was at the head of 
Ae datd. 

About three in the afternoon, the &nous 
' battle (^ Crecy began, by theprench king's or- 
deriqg tbe Gcdocm wch»s to durge i but tfaey 
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were so ferigued wnh their tnarch, that-di^ 
cried out for a litde rest befbre they should«B^ 
gage. The count Aleiu^, beir^ informed a£ 
their petition, rode up and reviled ihem as cow^ 
-ards, commanding them :.id b^in >the onset 
.widiout delay. ..Thar rehiciaace- to begin-wn 
still more increased hy a heavy showo- which-feH 
that instant and relaxed, their bow-atrii^, .so 
that the dischat^e thcyinade produced but vcif 
little efiect. On the other hand, the English 
-srchersj who kept, their bows in cases, and 
.verc favoured:. b}i. a sudded ^eara of sunshioc 
that rather dazzled the enemy, let.flf their: ar- 
rows so! thick, iind with such'goodaim,that'no- 
-tbing-was to. be seen .atii0ng-)thi:.rGejioese but 
hurry, terror, and dinnay- The .-yMing' prince 
of Wales had preieoce of muid-ta.takE advantage 
of their conflaion, and to Itiad on :bis line to tbe 
charge. The : Ercnch cavaJty,> howevier, com- 
manded by .count Aien^on^ wheeling mund, txA^ 
tuned the combat, and began fo hem tbc 
English rouad : The.carls of Aruhdiel aod Nortt^ 
ampton oow: came in to asshc the prince, who 
.appeared' foremost in the very shock* aod, where- 
cver he appeared, turning the. fortune of the dajr. 
The thickest' (^ tbe battle was now gather^ 
round him, and- the valour of a boy. filled evea 
■ veterans with .astooisbmentt but their surprise 
at hb a)untge could not give way lo their feais 

- for tus safety. - Being .apprehensive that some 
■.mischance migljit happen to .him ia the .end, an 

officer was dispatched to the king, desiring that, 
succours might be sent to the prince's relief 
. Edward, who. had all this time, with great - 

- tranquillity, viewed the engagement . from a 
' wind-mill, demanded, with seeming deliberatidat 

if 
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if his son were dead; but being answered thit 
he still lived, and was giving astonishing instances 
of his'Valour; *• then tell my generals," cried the 
king, ^< that he shall have no assistance from me ; 
" che honour of this day shall be his j lee him 
** show himself worthy the profession of arms, 
" and let him be indebted to his own ^ merit alone 
" fqr victory." This speech, being reported to 
the prince and his attendants^ ins[nred them with 
new courage; they made a fresh attack upon 
the French cavalry, and count Alen^on, their 
bravest commander, was slain. This was the 
beginning of their total overthrow : the French^ 
being now without a competent leader, were 
thrown into confusion ; the Welch infantry rushed 
. into the midst of the conflict, and dispatched 
chose with their long knives who had survived 
the fiiry of the former onset. It was in vain 
that the king of France seemed almost singly to 
maintain the combat; he endeavoured to animate 
his few followers, both by his voiee and example, 
but the victory was too decisive to be resisted ; 
while he was yet endeavouring to 6tce the enemy, 
John de Hunault seised the reins of his horse, 
and, turning him round, carried him off the Held 
of battle. In this engagement, thirty thousand 
of the French were killed upon the fiekJj and, 
among this number, were John king of Bohe- 
mia, James king of Majorca, Ralph duke of 
Lorrain, nine counts, four and twenty banne- 
rets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred 
gentlemen, and four thousand men at armsi 
There is something remarkable in the fate of the 
Bohemian 'monarch; who, though blind, was 
yet willing to share in ihe engagement. This 
unfortunate prince, inquiring che fate of the 
VOL. I. B b day. 
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da/, vas told that all was lost, and his son 
Cbarles obtiged to retire drsperately wounded; 
and, tbat the prince of Wales bore down every 
thing be^rc him. Having receiv^cd this infor- 
mation, blind as he was, he -commaoiied his 
knights to lead him into the hottest part of the 
batub against the young warrior > accordingly, 
four of them rushed with him into the thickest 
part (^ the enemy, where they, were all quickly 
shin. 

" The whole French army look to ffight, and 
wcpc pin to die sword by the pursuers without 
mercy-y till tught stopp«xi the carnage. The 
king, on his return to the camp, flew into the 
arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed,. 
** My Taliant son 1 condnue as you have b^on i , 
** you have acquitted yourself nobly, and are 
** worthy of the kingdom that will be your in- 
** heritance." ' The next morning was foggy, 
and a party of the mUicia of Rouen coming to 
join the, French army, were routed hf the Eng- 
lish at the first onset} many nnorc also were de- 
coyed by some French standards, which the vic- 
tors placed trpon the mountains, and to which 
the fugitives resorted, where they were cut in 
pieces without mercy. Never was a victory more 
seasonaUe, or 1es> bloody, to the English than 
this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of 
die enemy, the conquerors lost but one wquire, 
three knights, and a few c^ inferior rank. The 
crest of the king of Bohem^ was three ostrich 
feathers, with this motto, Ich Dicn, which sig- 
niBes, in the German language, _I serve. This- 
was thought to be a proper prize to perpetdate 
the victory; and it was accon^ng^y added to dir 
ariM 
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arT^hs of the Jirince of Wales, and it has becD 
addpted by all his successors. ,4 / 

But this victory was attendedywich still more 
stibstantial advantages ; for Edward, as moderate 
in conquest as prudent in his measures to obtain 
it, resolved to secure an easy .entrance into 
France for the future. ■ With this view he laid 
'siege to Calais, that was then defended by John 
de Vienne, an experienced commander, and stip- 
blied with every thing necessary for defence, 
rhe king, however, knowing the difficulty of tak- 
ing so strong a town by force, resolved to re- 
duce it by ^mine. He chose a secure station 
for his camp J drew entrenchments round the 
city, and made proper provisions for his soldiers 
to tiuJure a winter campaign. These operations, 
though slow, were at length successful. It was 
in vain thai the governor made a noble defence, 
that iie excluded all the useless mouths from the 
city, which Edward generously permitted to pass 
unmolested through his camp. It was at length 
taken, after a twelvemonth's siege, thef defend- 
ants having been reduced to the last extremity 
by limine and fatigue, The obstinate resistance 
made by the townsmen was not a little displeas- 
ing to Edward;, and he had often declared, that, 
when put in possession of the-place, he would take 
signal revenge for the numbers of men he had 
losi^during the siege. It was with great difficulty, 
therefore, that he was persuaded to accept of 
dieir submission, and to spare their Uves, upon 
condition that six of the most consider^le citi- 
zens should be sent him, to be disposed of as he 
should think proper ; but on these he was re- 
■^solved Co wreak his resentment, and he gave or- 
ders that they should be led into his camp, bare* 
B b 2 headed 
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beaded and barc-fixxcd, widi ropes about their 
necks, in the manner of criminals just prepaicd 
for instant execution. When the oews of this 
fierce resolution was brought into the city, it 
spread new consternation among the inhabitants. 
Who should be the men that were thus to be 
oflFcred up as vifHms to procure the safety of all 
the rest, and by their deaths appease the victor's 
resentment, was a fresh subject of dreadful in- 
quiry. In this terrible suspense, one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, whose name was Eu>tice dc St. 
Picrr'e, walked forward, and offered himself as 
willing to undergo any tortures that could procure 
his fellow-citizens safety. Five more soon fol- 
lowed his noble example; and these marching - 
out like criminals, laid the keys of their city at 
'£dward's feet; but no submissions seemed suffi- 
cient to appease his resentment ; and they would 
in all probability have suffered death, had not 
the generosity of their conduct affected the queen,' 
who interceded in their behalf, and with some 
difficulty obtained their pardon. 
A. 0.1347. Edward having thus opened himself a passage 
into France, by which he might at any rime pour 
in his forces, and withdraw them with security, 
revolved on every method that could add strength 
or stability to his new acquisition. He ordered 
all the French inhabitants to leave the town, and 
peopled it with his own subjects from England. 
He also made it the staple, or principal market 
for wool, leather, tin, and lead, which were the 
principal English commodities for which there 
was any considerable demand upon the continent. 
All ihc English were obliged to bring their goods 
thither i and torcign merchants came to the same 
place to puiciiasc them. By these means, the 
. ,. city 
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chy became populous, rich, tind floudshjUg; 
and although il had like to hsve been, taken 
some time after by treachery, it continued . for 
above two centuries after in the possession of 
the English, and braved all the military ppwer of 
France. 

The treachery, which had like, to have restoF' 
ed it to the French, ^rose from the perfidy of 
Aymcrde Pavie, an Italian, who had been.ap-. 
pointed governor of the place. He agreed tO; 
deljvcr it up to the enfoiy,, when hjs perfidy was; 
discDTcred by Edward, who oblige^' him to carry^^ 
on the treaty, and to persuade cne enemy that 
he ins still in their interests. Accordingly a day 
was appointed for t\te admission pf the Frencf^ 
troops into the cityi while che^ king, w|th % 
strong body of forcee, took care to prepare fpr 
tbeii reception. All those who entered, tht city 
were .immediately cut to pieces; and che garrison^ 
with Edward, and sir Waiter Mannyat their bead, 
rushing, out in the pursuit of the rest, a tierce and 
bloody .cngagenrtent ensued, in wh^ch the king 
overthrew and took Euftace de tt)t?^umo^t, a 
man-of remarkable strengch. and valour,^ with 1^ 
own band. ■. ' , . . 

In this manner, the war between the Engiislj^ 
and French was carried on wth' mutual animo- 
sitjTf a war which at once thinned the inhabitants 
of the invaded country, whilg it drained chat of 
the invaders. But a destruction scill more terrible 
than that of war contributed, at this time, to de- 
solate the wretched provinces of Europe. A 
pestilence, more dreadful than any mentioned in 
the annals of history, which had alrc-ady almost 
dupeoplol Asia and Afiica, capie to settle upon 
{he western world with incrcasc^d malignity. . It 
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ii sud bt have taken its origin in the great Vmg- 
dom of Cathay, where it rose from the earth 
with the most horrid and sulphureous stench, do« 
stroking all the inhabitants, and even marking 
plants and minerals with its malignity. The 
fourth part of the people itere cut off; and it 

Sirticuurly raged with siich violence in Lxindon, 
at. In one year's space, there were buried in 
|l.D.i34S.riie Charter House church- yard above fifty thou- 
sand persons. It was in the midst of this tenible 
tnfltCDon from nature, that the ambition of Ed- 
ward and Philip was exerted for new conqncsts, 
and was adding to the calamines of mankind. 
Yet still these ravages were silendy repairiag by 
commerce and industry ; these arts, which were 
Aen despised by princes, were laying the seeds rf 
&ture opdknce, and incirued populacioD. The 
ans of peace bad for sorne ' time been icvivGd io 
Italy, and were gradually travelling; westward; 
the refinements and the pleasures of sense evciy 
day began to improve, although intelleccual re- 
finements were as yet totally unknown. Sen- 
sual enjoyments must ever be earned to some 
height, before mankind can find lebure or 
taste for cnicrtainnicnis of a' more exquisttt na- 
ture. 

Nor was England free from internal wars dur- 
ing this dreary period. While Edward was reap- 
ing victories upon the continent, the Scots, ever 
willing to embrace a favourable opportunity of 
rapine and revenge, invaded the frontiers with a 
numerous army, ' headed by David Bruce their 
king. This unexpected invasion, atsuchajunc- 
tfire, alarmed the English, but was not capable 
of intimidating them. Lionrl, Edward's son, 
who was left guardian of England during his fa- 
dicr's absence, was yet too young to take- upon 
him 
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Mm the command of an army ; bitt the vicftwiw 
<m the condnent seemed to inspire even wMnen 
with valour: PhiUppa, Edward's qoeeo, took 
upon her the ccHiduct of the field, and prepared 
to repulse the enemy in person. Accordingly, a. D.iaie. 
having made Lrd Percy general under her, she 
met the Scots at a place called Nevill's Cross, 
near Durham, and offered them battle. The 
Scpttish king was no less impatient to eng^j 
be imagined that he might obtain an easy victory 
against undisciplined troops, and headed by a wo- 
man : but he was misentbly deceived. His army 
was quickly routed and driven from the 'field. 
Fifteen thousand of his men were cut to pieces ; 
and himself, with many of his nobles and knights, 
were taken prisoners, and carried in triumph to 
London. 

This victory diffused afi universal degree 'of 

* joy through the nation; a captive king was an 
object that flattered their pride, and they soon 
had new reasons for exultation. Philip, who 
was sumamed the Fortunate, upon coming to the 
crown of France, ended his life under the accu- 
mulation of every misfortune that could render 
A king unhappy. John, his son, succeeded him 
on the throne, which was but ill supported by 

. JPhilip, and yet sdU worse by him. This weak, 
ytt virtuous prince, upon coming to the crown, ' 
found himself at the head of an exhausted nation, 
. and a divided and facdous nobility. France at 
that time pretty much resembled England under 
the reign of a prince of the same name some ages 
before. They had parliaments of barons defpotic ^ - 
over their own hereditary possessions; and they 
obliged John their king to sign a charter very 
much resembling the Magna Chaita which had 
B b 4 formerly 
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formerly been signed by his nan:ie-sakc of Kng. 
knd. The warlike resources, therefore, of Franco 
and England were ac - this thne very unequal. 
John was at the head of a nobility that acknow-. 
ledged no subordination among each orher ; they 
led their -dependent slaves to' battle, and obeyed 
their superiors only as it suited their inclination. 
Their king might more justly be said to cem-> 
mand a number of smalt armies, under distiocc 
leaders, than one vast machine, operating with 
uniformity and united efforts, 'i'hc French bai 
rons paid their own soldiers, punished :^eir 
transgressions, and rewarded their - fidelity. . But 
the forces of England were under a very dif- 
ferent estabiishment ; [he main bpdy e«f the 
^□glish army was composed of soldiers indiscri- 
rninaiely levied throughout the nation, paid by the 
king, and regarding him alobc as the source 
pf preferment or dbgracc. Instead of personal 
attendance, th^ nobility contributed supplies in 
money ; gnd there was . oi^y such a number of 
nobles in the army as might keep the spirit of 
honour alive^ without injurii^.mUitaty subordir 
nation. . I . 

It was in this state of thin^, that a short truco. 
which had been concluded between Edward and 
Philip, was dissolved by the ileath of the latterj 
and Edward, well pl(;ascd with the factions ; that' 
then prevailed in France, was resolved ta sdtc 
the opportunity of increasing its distresses. Ac* 
cordingly the Black Prince was sent into Fraitce 
with his army-, on board a flee: of a hundred 
sail i -and, landing in Gascony, carried his de- 
vastations into the heart of the country. On 
thp other hand, Edward himself made ^n jrrup- 
pon on the side of Calais, at the head of a na- 
mcrous 
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tnerous armjr, and ravaged all the open country. 
In the mean. time John, who was as yet unpre- 
pared to oppose the progress of the enemy, con- 
tinued a quiet spectator of their, insults ; nor was 
it till the succeeding summer's campaign that 
be resolved to attack the Black Prince, whose 
army was by this time reduced to a body ofA,D.i3Si 
about ' twelve thousand men. With such a tri- 
fling complement of forces had this young war- 
rior ventured to " penetrate into the heart of 
France, with a . design of joining his forces to 
those of. the duke of Lancaster. But he soon 
found that his scheme was impracticable; the 
country before him was too well guarded to ptc- ■ 
ycDt his advancing farther; and all ttie bridges 
behind were broken down, which effi;ctualiy bar- 
red a retreat. In this embarrassing situation, his 
perplexity was increased, by being informed, 
that the ; king of France was actually marching 
fu the head of sixty thousand men to intercept < 
him. He at Srst thought of retreating ; but 
^oon findi;ig it impossible, be determined calmly 
to wait the ^proach of the enemy -, and, not- 
withstanding the disparity of forces, to commie 
{til to the. hazard of a battle. 

It was at a place called Maupertnis, near 
poictiers, that both armies came in sight of each 
other. The French king might very easily have 
starved the English into any terms he tnought 
prop4;r.to impose; but such was the impatient 
vstour of the French nobility, and such their 
certainty of success, that it might have bc^ 
equally fatal to attempt repressing their ardour 
^o engage. In the mean time, while both armies 
were drawn out, and expecting the signal to be- 
gin, thfy were stopped by the appearance of the 
cardinal 
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cardiiial of Perigord, who attempted to be a mc 
diator between them. Howevef John, who moje 
himself sure of victory, would listen to no other 
terms dian the restitution of Calais ; wtlh which 
the Black Prince refusing to comply, the onset 
was deferred till the next morning, for which boiii 
sides waited in anxious suspense. 

It was during this interval that the young 
prince showed himself worthy of conquest ; he 
strengthened his post by new intrencbments j he 
placed three hundred men in ambush, with as 
many archers, who were commanded to anack 
the eneiTTy in flank durii^ the heat c^ the en- 
gagement. Having taken these precautions, and 
the morning beginning to appear* he ranged bis 
army in three divisions ; die van, commanded by 
the carl of Warwick ; the rear, by the carls « 
Salisbury and Suflblk ; and the main body by 
himself. In like manner the king «f France 
arranged his forces tn thtee divisions ; the first 
commanded by the duke of Orleans '•, the se- 
cond by the dauphin, attended by his yoOnger 
brothers; while himself led up the main body, 
seconded by his youngest and hivourite son, then 
about fourteen years of age. As the English 
were to be attacked only by marching up a long 
narrow lane, the French suffi^'cd grcady from 
their archers, who were posted on each side, be- 
hind the hedges. Nor were they in a better situ- 
ation upon emerging from this ^ger, being 
met by the Black Prince himself, at the h?«d «" 
9 chosen body of troops, who m«lc a fiirious on- 
set upon their forces, already in great disorder. 
A dreadful overthrow ensued ; th(MC who wei« 
as yet in the-Iane recoiled upon their own forces; 
yfhile the English troops, who had been placed 
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m ambuAj took chu oppottunit^ to iimvase tho 
confusioni and confirm the victory. The diVh 
phin* and die duke of Orleans, were amwig the 
fint that fled. The king of France hiniself made 
liic utmost efforts to retrieve by his vabur what 
his rashness bad f(»feited ; but his »ng^e courage 
was unable tp stx^ that consternation which had 
now become general through his army j and his 
cavalry soon flying, he (bund himself totally ex- 
pds^'to the enemy's fury. He saw his nobles 
falling round him, valiandy fightmg in hie de- 
fence, and his youngest son wpuoded by his ude. 
Ac lef^th» spent with fiudgue, and despairing ^ 
success, he thought of yielding himself a pii- 
toner; and freqitendy cried out, that he was 
ready to deliver himself to bis cousin, the prince 
of Wales. The honour of taking him, how- 
CTcr, was resenred for a much more ignoble hand t 
he was seized by Dennis de Morbec, a knight oC 
Arras, who had been obliged to fly his country for 
murder. 

Thb success was, in a great measure, owii^ 
to the valour and conduct of the Black Prince } 
but his moderation in victory was a nobler triumph 
than had ever graced any former conqueror. He 
came forth to meet the captive mtmarch with an 
air of pitying modesty; he remonstraccd widi 
him in the most humble manner, when he b^atf 
to complain of his misfortunes, that he still had 
the comfort left of reflecting, diat, chough un- 
successful, he had done all that deserved to ensure 
conquest} he promised, that a submissive defe- 
rence to his dig^cy should never be wanting to ' 
softea his captivity j and at table he actually re- 
fused to sit down, but stood among the number 
pf his prisoner's attendants, declaring that it did 
not 
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not become him, as a subjea, to' mc ^own in the 
presence of a king. 

A.D. 1IU7. In April following, th« prince conducted his 
royal prisoner throu^ London, attended by an 
infinite concourse of people of all ranks and sta- 
tions. His modesty upon this occasion was not 
less than before j the king of France was clad in 
royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed, 
distinguished by its size and beauty; white the 
prince himself , rode by bis side upon a mean little 
horse, and in very plain atttre. 

Two kings 'prisoners in the same courts and 
at the same time, were considered as g^rioire 
■achievements i. but all that England, gained by 
them was only gtory. Whatever was won in 
France, with all' the dangers of war, and the ex- 
pense of preparation, was successively,, and in a 
manner silently, lost, without the mortiAcanon of 
3 de^t. ]t may be easily suj^osed, that the 
treaties which were, made with the captive kings 
were highly advantageous to the conquerors ; but 
these treaties were no longer observed than while 
the English had U in their power to enforce obe* 
dience. It is true that John held to his engage- 
ments as far as he was able j but by being a pri- 
soner, he lost his authority, and his misfortunes 
had rendered him contemptible at home. The 
dauphin, and the sutes ot France, rejected the 
treaties he had been induced to sign; and pre- 
pared, ' in good earnest, to repel the meditated in* 

A.D. iS3B.vasions of the conqueror. All the considerable 
towns were put in a posture of defence ; and 
every thing valuable in the kingdom was secured 
in fortified places. It was in vain, therefore, 
that Edward tried to allure the dauphin to hazard 
a battle, by sending him a defiance i it was im* 
jxjssibic 
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possible to make thai cautious prince change the 
plan of his operations ; it was in vain that Ed- 
ward' alleged the obligation of the treaties 
which had been signed at London, and plun- 
dered the country round to provoke an engage- 
ment. He> at length, thought fie to listen to 
equitable terms of peace, which was concluded 
upon condititHi that king John should be restor- 
ed to liberty, on paying a ransom of about a 
million and a half of our money. It was stipu- 
lated, that Edward should for ever renounce alt 
claim to- the kingdom of France; and should 
only remain possessed of the territories of Poictou, 
Saintonge, I'Agenois, Pcrigord, the Limousin, 
Quercy, Rouerguc, TAngoumois, and other di- 
stricts in that quarter, together with Calais, 
Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, 
on the other skle of France : some other stipu- 
lations were made in farputvpf the allies of Eng- 
land, and fony hostages were sent to England, 
as a security for the execution of these condi- 
tions. 

Upon John's return to his dominions, he found 
himself very ill able to comply with those tenns' 
of peace that had been just concluded. He was 
without finances, at the head of an exhausted 
state; his soldiers without discipline, and his 
peasants Without subordination. These had risen 
in great numbers j and one of the chieB of their 
banditti assumed the title of the Friend of God, 
and the Terror of Man. A citizen of Sens, 
named John Gouge,, also got himself by means 
of his robberies, to be acknowledged king i and 
he soon caused as many calamities by his devas- 
tations as the real king had brought on by his 
inisfortunes. Such was the state of that wretched 
king- 
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kingdom, upon iht return of its captive cnofi* 
arch; and yet, such was his absurdity, that h6 
immediately jn^pared for a crusade into the 
Holy Land, before he was well replaced on tha 
throne. Had his exhausted subjects been able to 
equip him for this chimerical project, it is pro- 
bable he would have gone through with itj but 
their miseries wefc such, that they were even ' 
too poor to pay his rantom. This was a breact^ 
of treaty that John would not submit to; and he 
was heard to express himself in a very noUe 
manner upon-thc occasion ; " Though", says he* 
'* good nuth should be banished from the rest of 
** the earth, yet she ought still to retain her liabi- 
** tadon in the breast of kings." In consequence 
of diis dedaradon, he actuwy returned to Eng-* 
land once more, and yielded himself a prisoner^ 
since he could noc be honourably free, it is said 
by some, that his passion for the countess of Sa- 
lisbury was the real cause t^ this journey ; but wtf 
want at this time the foundation for such an in* 
jurious report. He was lodged in the Savpyj 
the palace where he had resided during his capti* 
vity ; and soon after he closed a long and unfortu< 
nate reign, by his death, which happened in about 
i.D.i3H^c fifty-sixth year of his age. ^| 

Charles, surnamed the -Wise, swtccdsd ha 
fether on the throne of France ; and this moo* 
arch, merely by the force of a finely conducted 
policy, and even though sufibrtng some defeats* 
restored his country once more to tranquillity and 
power. He quelled and dissipated a set of ban- 
ditti, who had associated themselves under the 
nune of Companions, and who had long been a' 
terror to the peaceable inhabitants. He had them 
inroUed into a body, and kd them into the king- 
dom 
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dom of Castile agunst Peter, sumamcd the Crueli 
whom his subjects bad dethroned, and who, by 
means of an aUtance with the English, endeavour- 
ed to get himsetf re-iascated upon the throne. 
In consequence of these alliances, the English 
and French again came to an engagement } their 
araiies on the one side commanded by the Black 
prince } on the other, by Henry of TranstamarCi 
and Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most con- 
mmmate generals and accomplished characters of 
the age in which he lircd. However, the usual 
good fortune of the English prince prevailed ( the *j^?^^' 
f'rencfa lose above twenty thousand men, while 
ocdy four knights and forty fK'ivate men on the 
ude of the Ei^jlish were slain. 

Nevertheless, these victories were attended 
with very few good eSects. The English, 1^ 
their Irequcnt supplies, had been quite exhaust' 
ed, and were unable to cendnue an army in the 
field. 'Charles, on the other hand, cautiously 
forbore comii^ to any decisive engagement, buc 
was contented to let his enemies waste their 
strength in atterhpts to plunder a fortified coun- 
try. When they were retired, he then was siuc 
to sally fonh, and possess himself of such places 
as they were not strong enough to defend. He 
first fell upon Fontbieu ; the citizens of Abbe- 
ville opened their gates to hioi; those of St, 
Valois, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example f 
and the whole country was, in a little time,- re- 
duced to toul submisuon. The southern pro- 
vinces were, in the same manner, invaded by his 
generals with equal successi while the Bfakrlc 
Prince, destitute of supplies from England, .and 
wasted by a cruel and consumptive disorder, was 
• obliged to return to his nadve country, kavii^ 

the 
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the affairsjof the south <^ France in a mcist 6i!-* 
sperate condition. 

In this exigence, the resentment of the king 
of England was excited to the utmost pitch ; and 
he seemed resolved to take signal vengeance on 
his enemies on the continent. But the fortunate 
occasion seemed now elapsed; and all his designs 
were marked with ill success. The earl of 
Pembroke, and his whole amiy, were intercept- 
ed at sea, and taken prisoners by Henry, king of 
Castile. This nobleman in person attempted to 
embark with an army for Bourdeauxj but was 
detained by contrary winds, and obliged to lay 
aside the expedition. Sir Robert KnoUes, one of 
his generals on the continent, at the bead q£ 
thirty thousand men, was defeated by Ber- 
tranddu Guesclin; while the duke of Lancaster, 
at the head of twenty-five thousand men, had 
the mortification of seeing his troops diminished 
one half'by fiying parties, without ever coming 
to a batde. Such was the picture that presented 
itself to this victorious monarch in the decline 
of life; and this might well serve as a lesson ta 
the princes of the age, that more permanent ad- 
vantages are obtained by wisdom tlian by v^dour. 
Added to his other uneasinesses, he had the mor* 
tiBcadon to see his authority despised at home. 
It was in vun that he sought refuge, in his age, 
from the complaints of his subjects, in the arm» 
of a favounte mistress, whose name was Alice 
Pierce; this only served to exasperate his peofde 
die more against him, and to turn their indigna- 
tion into contempt. But what, of all other 
things, served to gloom the latter part of this 
splendid reign, was the approaching death of 
the. Black Prince, whose constitution showed but 
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too manifestly the symptoms of a speedy diasolii-' 
tion> . This valiant and accomphshed prince died 
Sb the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving behind 
him a character without ■» single b!emish, and a 
degree of sorrow among the people that time 
could scarcely alleviate. His affability, clemency, 
.and libera) disposition, have been cdebrated by 
diffi:rr-nc historians. Though bom io an age in 
which military virtues' alone were held in esteem, 
he cultivated tbc.arts of peaoe:} and seemed ever 
more happy in tleserring pruse than ia obtain- 
ingit. 

The kiAg was. -most setiMbly aHiicted with. the 
loss of his son ( andtried every art to remove 
his uneasiness. He had buit&hcd his concutune 
some time bdbre fromthistpresence; buttoblfiia- 
-again, in bepcsnf finding-some insolation in her 
Jcbmpany. . He Temdvedi .himself entirely from 
the duties And' biiithens df the state; and le& his 
Icingdom to biii.'|dundered''by.a serof r^>aci<i[us 
miaisters. Hf nlid. notsurvive the consequsndes 
.of; hb bad cooductj; but died about a year a&er 
-the prince, at . Shenei in Surry, deserted by all 
Jira courtiers, even by those who had grown rich 
by hifl'bounty. He-xxpired in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, and the fifty- first of his reign j a prince a. d. isitj 
lYiore. Admired. than loved by his suli^cts, and 
more an object of their ap^Jause than their 
serrowt 

The reignof Edward was rather brilliant than 
truly ficrviccable to his subjects. If England, 
.during these dhining triumphs on the continent, 
gnoed any r^al advantage, it w^ only that of 
having a spirit of elegance .and honour diffused 
among the higher ranks of the people. In aU 
jronqucsts, soncieching is gained ia civil life from 

VOL. (. c c the 
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tBe people subdued ; and as France was at dut 
time evidently more civilised than England, those 
imitative islanders, as they vere then called, ad- 
iopted the arts of die people they overcame. 
The meanest soldier in the English army now 
began to follow bis leader from love, and -not 
compuhion; he was brave from Sentiment abne, 
.and had the honour' of his country beting in his 
breast, even though in the hombkst station. This 
was the time when chivalry was ' at its faigtesc 
-picchi' and many of the 'suocecscsflf .England were 
owing to that romantic spirit which the king en- 
-deavbuicd to diffuse, and' a£ which he was the 
most fining icxample. It was tlus spirit thatki 
■some noeasure served to soften ^the fcrodty of the 
'age; being a mbctuir df love, generosicy, and 
"waiv; Instead of' being taught the sciences, the 
sons of the nobility were brooght into the field 
as soon as tbcf were aUe, and-inUracted in no 
•other arts but (hoEC of amnsi' si^chas the method 
of suxing'on horseback, of>vueldiiig the lance, rim- 
ing at. the ring, flourishing, at; a Eoomament, and 
iiddrcssing a' mistress. To.attain' these, waq coo- 
sidened as the sum' of ati human acquirements^ 
and diough war made their ohty study, y«t ttie 
rules of ;iactics,. encampments, Stratagems, aod 
iiortiBcations, were almost totaliy dUrci^rdcd. 
.. It was in this reign that the oitlcr of the Garrer 
was instituted ; the number received into whieb 
was to consist of tweo^ -four persons, beside the 
Jcing. A vulgar story prevails, but ansapportcft 
.by any ancient audioriiy, that the connKss of 
Salisbury, at k ball, happening to>dK)p her ganov 
the king took it up and {jncseued ii. to her with. 
-these words, ** Honi soic qui mal y pense i" Evit 
10 bijn that evil. thinks. This accident is s«d to- 
, -j^ve 
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give rise to the order and the mottOi it being the 
spirit of the times to mix love and war together, ' 
a^-fbr ki^fafs~tgr:|kltiaK^mis«ii'K^^Dn the 

sIffiiresE tokens thit their n^tiess^ fl^re^plegsed 
taXcstow. '-!-". J--. 1 

Edward left many children by^ifSJqifea Phi- 
lipisa^f Hainault; his cWest son, :the--Biack 
Prince, died before him, but left a- son,^ named 
Richard, 'who succeeded to the throne i Edward's 
second son was Lionel, duke of Claj^cet the 
third son was called John of Gaunt» ^am the 
pkcie of his birth, and was afcerwvds created 
d^e. of Lancaster J the fisurth son was- Edmund, 
earl of Cambridge, aod iifterwards dujcepf York; 
the-fifth son was Thomas, duke ofr'Tbteuccster/ 
the IDDSE ambitious and cnter^risii^-^of^all his (a- 
mily. There-»tere sgveraild«ighters aboy Auit as 
thfre is jodHng. matg ri^^ jfeir histoi^iie shall 
pass over their names without farther notice. 
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K.ICHARD II. came to the throne of hu 
grandfather when as yet but eleven years of age, 
and found the people discontented and poor, 
the nobles proud and rebellious. A spirit of 
profusion had entered into the kingdom with the 
spirit of gallantry s which, while it produced in- 
dolence and rapacity among the higher orders, 
produced wane and disobedience among the 
poor. 

As the king was i minor, the government was 
vested in the hands of his three uncles, the dokcs 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester; the dif- 
ference 
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■fcrence of whose disposirions, it was supposed, 
would serve to check the defects of each other. 
Lancaster, though experienced during the late 
"reign in government, was neither popular nor en- 
terprising ; York was indolent and. weak; Glou- 
cester turbulent, popular, and ambitious. Under 
the secret ijiflucnce of these, without any regency 
being appointed, the whole system of government 
was kept together for some years ; the authority 
established during the former reign still continued 
to operate in this. 

But though government was carried on, yet 
it was not without many commotions, arising 
cither from the impatience of the people, or the 
ambition of the great : as the late king had left 
the kingdom involved in many dangerous and 
expensive wars, and as these demanded large 
and constant supplies,, the murmurs of the peo- 
ple increased in proportion. Nor were they 
lessened by the manner of carrying on these ex- 
peditions; which, in general, were languid, and 
upon the whole unsuccessful. The duke of Lan- 
caster laid claim to the crown of Castile, and 
made a fruitless expedition ; the war with France 
produced no enterprise of lustre, and that with 
Scotland was rather unsuccessful. The expenses, 
however, of the armaments to face the enemy on 
every side, and a want of ccconomy in the ad- 
ministrauon, entirely exhausted tiie treasury ; 
and a new tax of three groats, on every person 
shove fifteen, was granted by parliament as a sup- 
ply. The indignation of the people had been 
for some time increasing; but a tax so unequi- 
table, in which the rich paid no more than the 
poor, kindled the resentment of the latter into 
^ame, 

p c 3 Not- 
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■ Notwithstanding the numbers who by war, by 
a residence in townsj and by other means had be* 
come free, yet there were still, multitudes in the 
counp'y. who had lands in villanagci that wcr? 
only slaves to the lords from whom they held. 
These had seen the advantages of liberty, froth 
its efiects gpon those of equal rank who had gooe 
to live in towns ; and they panted for a partici- 
pation of those advantages. Several of these 
had become opulent enough to purchase their 
freedom; but by an unjust act of parliament in 
this reign, these purchases were declared of 
op.validity. This act the peasants considered as 
^ infraclion of the laws of humanity i and sucli 
indeed it must be allowed to have been. But ic 
had long been the prescriptive manner of rea- 
soning, to have no regard ior the rights of a cer- 
tain class of men who were supposed too low for 
justice, The seeds of discontent were still more 
cultivated by the preaching of several men, 
who went about the country inculcating the na- 
tural equality of manlcind, and consequeotly thQ 
right that 9II had to an equal participation of 
the goods of nature. Hitherto we have seen 
popular insurrections only ip towtis ; but we now 
nnd the spirit of freedom gaining ground in the 
country. Our citizens soon^ began to perceive 
their own strength ; but it was a considerable 
time before the peasantry, who had been annex- 
ed to the soil, claimed a share in those advan- 
tages. We, io this first instance, find a know- 
i^ge of the rights of humanity diffusing itself 
even to the very lowest of the people, and ex-i 
erting itself in rijde aQt) terrible etforts for free- 
dom. 
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* The minds of the peasants being thus pre- 
pared for ' insurrection, the manner of ccJteaing 
this unjust poll-tax soon furnished them with a 
pretext for beginning the revolt. It began in 
Essex, where a report was industriously spread^ 
that the peasants were to bo destroyed, their 
houses burned, and their farms plundered. A 
Wacksmith, well known by the name of Wat 
Tyicfiwas die first that excited them to arms. 
The tax-gatherers -coming to this man's house 
while he was at work, demanded payment for 
his daughter ; wiiich he refused, alledging that she 
was under the sgc mentioned in the act. One 
of the brunl collectors insisted on her being a, 
'fiiU grown woman, and immediately attempted 
giving a very indecent proof of his assertion. 
This pronroked the father to such a degree, that 
he instantly struck him dead with "a blow of his 
hammer. The standers-by applauded his spirit j 
and, one and all, resolved to defend his conduct. 
He was considered as a champion in the cajise, 
and appointed the leader and spokesman of the 
pe^le. Ic is ea^ to imagine the disorders com- 
mitted by this tumultuous rabble: the whole 
neighbourhood rose in arms ; they burnt and 
jjundercd wherever they canne, and revenged 
upon their former masters all those insults which 
they had long sustained with impunity. As the 
(Kseohtcnt was general, the insurgents increased 
in proportion as * they approached the capital. 
The flame soon propagated itself into Kent, 
Hertfordshire, Surry, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found to 
amount to above a hundred thousand men by 
the time they were arrived at Blackheath ; from 
whence diey scnc a message to die king, who had 
c c 4 takea 
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taken ihelter in the Tower, desiring a conference 
with him. With this message Richard was de- 
sirous of complying^ but was intimidated by their 
fierce demeanor. In the mean time they had 
entered the eiiy, burning and plundering the 
houses of such as were obnoxious from their 
power, or remarkable for their riches. They 
broke into the Savoy palace, belonging to the 
duke of I^ncaster, and put several of his attend- 
ants to death. Their animosity was particularly 
levelled agaiqst the lawyers, to whom they showed 
no mercy. Such was the vehemence of their 
ftiry, that the king begwi to tremble for his own 
safety ; and, knowing that the X^^^'' ^^ ^^^ 
capable of standing against an assault, he went 
out among them, and desired to know their de-> 
mands, To this they made a very humble re* 
monstrance, requiring a general pardon, the 
abolition of slavery, freedom of commerce ' in 
market-towns, and a fixed rent instead of those 
services required by the tenure of villanage. As 
these requests were reasonable, the ' king soon 
complied ; and charters were accordingly made 
out, ratifying the grant. In the mean rime, atxi 
other body of these insurgents had broke into the 
Tower, and murdered the chancellor, and pri- 
mate, apd the treasurer, wiih some other officers 
of distinction. They then divided themselves 
tnto bodies, and took up their quarters in &Sk~ 
rent parts of the fity : at the head of one of these 
^as Wat Tyl^r, who led his men into Smith6cld» 
where he w^ met by the king, who invittd him 
to a confcFence, ufider a pretence of hearing and. 
redressing his grievances. Tylfr, ordering his 
companions to retire till he should mve them a 
signal, boldly vemurcd ^o qieet the King in the 
midst 
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mklst 6f his rcHnue ; ' and accordingly b^;an ths 
conference. The demands of thi&'dfj|TM|gog(jo' 
are censured by all the historians of thetimc, 'as 
insolent and extravagant ; and yet nothing can be 
more just thanihose they have delivered for him. 
He required that all slaves should be set free ; 
that all commonages should be open to the poor 
as well as to the rich, and that a general pardon 
should be passed for the tate outrages. Whilst he 
made these demands, he now and then lifted up 
his sword in a menacing' manner; which inso-' 
lence so raised the indignation of William Wal- 
worth, then mayor of London, attending on the 
king, that, without considering the danger to 
which he exposed his majesty, he stunned Tyler 
with a blow of his mace; while one of the king's 
knights, riding up, dispatched him with his sword. 
The mutineers, seeing their leader fall, prepared 
themselves to take revenge ; and their bows were 
now bent for execution, when Richard, though 
not yet quite sixteen years of age, rode up to the 
rebels, and, with admirable presence of mind, 
cried out, " What, my people, will you then 
" kill your king? Be not concerned for the loss 
** of your leader : I myself will now be your 
" general; follow me into the field, and you 
'' shall have whatever you desire." The awed 
multitude immediately desisted; they followed 
the king, as if mechanically, into the fields, and 
there he granted them the same charter that he 
had before given to their companions. 

These grants, lor a short ~ time, gained the 
king great popularity; and ic is probable it was 
his own desire to have them continued : but the 
nobles had long tasttd the sweets of power, and 
>vere unwilling to admit any other to a participa- 
tion. 
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tioa. The parliameot soon revoked these char- 
ters of enfraochisemeiu and pardon t the' low 
people were neduced to the s^me slavish condU - 
dqn as before, and several of the . nagteaders 
were ^nished^Ith capital severity. The insur- 
zections of die barons against their kin^ are 
hraodad io, our hiscorjr with no great air of invec> 
tive i but the tumults of the people against the 
barons an marked with all the virulent of re- 
proach. .._,.,• 
. The cruelty wlwH was exercised- against the 
popular leaders upon this <KC3sion created no 
small enmity against the king. He h^d firsO' 
granted them a charter, which implied the jair. 
tice of their demands ; and he wa& ^en, soo(» 
qfcer, we^ enough to revere wh^ he had, before 
allowed the justice of. It b . probable ^Iso^ that 
his uncles were not backward in increasing tbi3 
general dislike agunst him ; as Ijy that meatd' 
they were more like to condnue in tbek ^senC- 
authority. His own capricious conduct^. indeed,., 
ipight Very well countenance them in the restric- 
tions they placed upon him ; as he very soon tes- 
tified an eager desire to govern, without any of the 
requisite^ to Bt him for such a difficult undertak- 
ing: he soon discovered an attachment to favou- 
rites, without aay merit on their side to entide- 
them lo such Battering ^tinctions. Robert Vere, 
earJ of Oiiford, a young man, whose person. was 
faultless, but whose morals were debauched, had- 
acquired an entire ascendant over him, Thi& 
nobleman wa^ Brst created marquis of Dublin^ 
and then duke of Irdand, with the entire sove-- 
reignty, during life, of chat island. He gave him 
his own cousin in marriage i and soon-after permit-> . 
cd bim to repudiate her Tor an9thcr lad/,, of whom . 

ho. 
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)te was enamoured. He soon became the channel 
through which all royal favour passed to the peo- 
ple i and he possessed all the power, .while the king 
oad only the shadow of royalty. 

A partiality- in princei ever producte animosity 
among their subjects. Those noblemen, who were 
cither created with disrespect by the favourite, or 
who thought that they had themselves .better prc> 
tensions to favour, instantly took the alarm* and 
combined against riim. At the bead of this as^ 
sociation were, Moubray earl of Nottingham, 
Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Percy earl of North- 
umberland, Montacute earl of Salisbury, and 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick. These, uoitinf^ 
resolved on the destruction of the £ivourite ; and 
they began by marking out Michael de la Foley 
who was then chanceUoT] and Oxford's chief friend 
and supporter, as the first object of their veo"* 
geance. He was accordingly impeached in parli- 
ament i and although nothing material was al- 
. leged against hiai, such was, the interest pf the 
conspiring barons, that he was condemned, and 
depnved of his office. 

from punishing hts ministers, they soon aftxr 
venmred to attack the king in person. Under a 
pretence that he was as yet unable to govern, al- 
though he was at that time twenty-one, they ap-A.D. lass. 
poiBtcd a commission of fourteen persons, upon 
whom the sovereign power was to be transferred 
for a year. This was, in fact, totally depriving 
the king of all power, and oppressing the king- 
dom with a confirmed aristocracy. This mea- 
sure w,as driven forward by the duke of Gloui 
cester; and none but those of his own faction 
were admitted as members of the committee^ Ic 
was not without a struggle that the king saw 
^imself thus totally divested of authority; he 
endea- 
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endeavoured first to gain over cbe parliament to 
his interests, by influencing the sheri^ of each 
county* who were then die only returning 
ofpcers. This measure failing, he applied to the 
judges; and they, either from motives of interest, 
or from conviction, declared, that ih'e commission 
which had deprived him of his authority was 
unlairfiji, and that those who procured or ad- 
vised it were punishable with death. This sen- 
tence was quickly opposed by declarations from 
the lonjs : the duke of Gloucester saw his dan- 
ger if the king should prevail; and, secretly 
assembling his party, he appeared in arms ac 
Haringay Park, near Highgate, at the head of 
a body of men, more than sufficient, to intimi- 
date the king and all his adherents. These in< 
surgents, sensible of their own power, were now 
tesolved to make use of the occasion: and began 
"by demanding of the king the names of those 
who had, advised him to his late rash measures. 
A few days after they appeared armed in his 
presence, and accused, by name, the archbishop 
of York, the duke of Ireland, the carl of Suf- 
folk, and sir Robert Trpsilian, one of the judges, 
■who had declared in his favour, together with sir 
Nicholas Berabcr, as public and dangerous ene- 
mies to the state. It was now too Tate for the 
opposite party to attempt any other vindication 
of their conduct than by arms. The duke of 
Ireland fled into Cheshire, where he attempted to 
raise a body of forces ; but was quickly obliged 
to fly into Flanders, on the arrival of the duke 
of Gloucester with a superior army. Sooii afte^? 
the king was obliged to summon a padiament ; 
an accusation was drawn up against five of his 
counsellors: of these only sir Nicholas Bember 
was present i and he was quickly found guilty, 
con» 
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condemned, and executed, together with sir 
Robert Tresilian> who had been discovered 
and taken during the intervaL Biit the blood 
of one or two was not sufiicicnt.to satiate the 
resentnwnt of the duke of ^Gloucester; lord 
Bcauchamp of Holt was sliqrtly after condemned 
and executed] and sir Siimm Burky, \iho had 
been appointed, the king's ■ governor, shared the 
same fate, although the ; queen coniinued &»" 
three hours^oR' her .knees before the duke,>in!t- 
ploiing bis. pardon. 

It, might be supposed thatj i^ter such ^a total 
suhvcrsiori of the royal power, there would, be- 
no more struggles, during t^ reign,, between 
the prince ai>d his nominal. subjecU}- but, wbdther^ 
from i}ie fluctuation of .c^inions aioong the' 
people, or from the influence of a mifiraty force- 
which had been lately levied t)gainst France^vwe, 
find Richard once more resolved to shake oS* that' 
pow(;r which had long conirouled him, and aif- 
tually brin&ng the parliament to second his re- 
solutions. 

In an extraordinary council of the nobility, a. D.i3», 
assembled after Easter, he, to the astonishment 
of all present, ijcsired to know his age; and be- 
ing told that he was turned of two-and-twenty, 
he alleged, that it was time then for htm to 
govern without help, and that there was no rea- 
son that he should be deprived of those rights 
which the meanest of his subjects enjoyed. The 
lords answering, in some confusion, that he had 
certainly an indisputable right to take upon him- 
self the govcrnnnent of the kingdom: "Yes,"- 
replied he, " I have long been under the govern- 
" ment of tutorsj and I will now first show my 
" right to power by their rcnw?al." He then 
ordered 
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. ordenid Thomas Arundel, whom the c(wnmis« 
^ners had lately f^^ointed chancellor, to give 
Up the seal,' which he next d^y delivered to" 
William of Widdiam, l^hop of Winchester, 
He new rernovcd the duke of Gloucester, the 
earl of Watwick, and other lords of the op- 
positioi, from the oouncil. T'he bishop of Here- 
ford loGt his office of treasurer; the eari of Afufl- 
del was deprived of the post of higK^dmtral j 
aS. the great officers ef the househbW, as weH as 
the Judges, were changed ; and all . the offices 
ftit the inSU£nce of this cxtradrdlfiary re?(^u- 
ttoh. > 

The king, being thus lift at liberty to' condutt 
tbe businoss of government at distfrttibn, -begatr 
by showing mtmj n^rks of moderation cowardi^ 
riiOBc who before had Endeavoured to deprete.hHI 
power: he seemed to be enrirely recirnciltld t(/ 
his uncles* and he remitted some subsicHes wlritfr 
hid baai granDcd him, that acquired him for sc 
time the' affections of the people. : But be want'-' 
ed those arts that are usually found to procure 3- 
I^ring; respect: he tvas fond of hixuHobs plea- 
sures and idle ostentuiont he admitted the 
meanest ranks to his familiarity'; ' and his conVer-' 
sation visa not adapted to impress them with a 
rcTercnce for his morals Or abilirics. -His mill-- 
tary talents, on which mankind then placed the' 
greatest value, were seldom exerted, and never' 
with any great success. The French war was 
scarce heard off and sortie successful inroads of* 
the "Scots, parricularly that which brought oi) a' 
disputed victory atOtterbourne, were only oppos- 
ed by those barons whose possessions lay along 
the frontier. He gained indeed some reputation 
for arms in Ireland j but his successes there were 
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too ifls'lgnificant to give him a dcctsiTe t:liaracter. 
From thence, the small regard which the public 
-1x)re his person, disposeJ them to marmur against 
his administration, and to receive with .avidity 
-■ €VCTy complaint which discontent or ambitioft 
suggested to his prgiidice. ! ' 

Whether the duke .of Gloucester w« secretly 
tRspleased with this'mean disposirion in his- royal , 

nephew, or wanted to make himsdf king by 
forncnting jealousies ^inst him, must rcrtiain 
for ever unknown j but certain it is, that he used 
«very art to increase the aversion of the nation 
against him, and to establish his own popularity. 
He represented the peace which had been Jusea.d.]396. 
then : conciutky with -France as the rtsOltof the 
kill's pusiBanimity'; and plausibly appeared to. 
fanient that' Richard should have degenerated so 
fep from the hel-qic virtues of his father. He 
frequently spoke Vith contempt' of the king's 
person and goverilmenf, and deliberated con- 
terniflg the Ia*liiJnes9-<»r throwing off all aWcgi'- 
' ance- to himi - These were insults that deserved 
to fee chastisdd in- any subject; bbt that CaHed 
aMud' for pfeAishfyient in hmn, whose popularity 
wa* dangerous; ar^d who -more than once, had 
tft&kified' a .disposition to rebel.- As alt his' .con- 
duct was secretly observed bf the king's emJssa^ 
ries, Richard at length formfed a resohitiori of 
ridding himself entirely both of him and his fac- 
trony sensible ' that he then had' the parliament 
entirely at his disposal. He accordingly ordered 
Glouwstei" to be immediately arrested and sent 
ovet to Calais, at which place tliere was no dan- 
^r' c^ i rescue from his numerous' adherents, 
'nit'carls of ArOndel and Warwick were seized 
« Che same tinner and a parliament- was sum- 
' moaed 
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tnoned at Westminster, which the king knew W 
be obedient to his wilL This parliament,, as he 
was apprised, passed whatever acts he thought 
proptr to dictate : they annulled for ever the 
Commission of fourteen, which bad usurped Opoa 
his authority; they repealed all those acts which 
iiad condemned his former ministers j and revok- 
ed the general pardon which the king had grattf-r. 
cd, upon his assuming the reins of governmenc' 
into his own hands. In consequence of this^ 
several of the party of Gloucester were im- 
peached, condemned, and executed. Fitz-AUiS 
archbishop of Canterbury, was banished the 
kingdom, and his temporalities sequesterec). 
The earl of Arundel vainly attempted to [^ad 
the king's general pardon, to stc^ his executiod-i 
the eati of Warwick, showing signs of contrition* 
had his life spared, but was. banished to t^ Islf 
of Man. The greatest ^rinfiinal yet remained | 
add, a warrant Was accordingly issued to the carl 
jrnareschal, governor o^ Calais, to bring over the 
duke of Gloucester, to take bis trjaJ ^s the reBf 
had.flone. It is probable this nobleipan wou}4 
have shared the sanne fate with (^ r(;sC pf his 
party,i but be- was privately dispatched in pxisoof 
being smothered, as it aftemaras-appearpdjVbC; 
tween two pillows, by his keepers. J^:~-. > 
The death of a nobleman so pqpular as ^r 
.du)ce;,did not fail to increase those animosincs 
which had already taken deep root in the king-- 
dom. The aggrandiyment of sonpe. new fa- 
vourite»' contributed still more to makje tl^ king 
odious; but though he seemed resolved, by fJ* 
his actrons, to set his subjects against himi ic 
was^ accident that gave the occasion for his over* 
throw. After the destruction <^.the duke of 
Gloucester, 
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Gloucester, and the heads of diat party/ a tmi- ' ^ 

uiujerstandlng broke out among those noblemen 
who had joined in the prosecution; The eat-l of 
Hereford appeared in parhamenti and accused 
the duke ot Norfolk of having spoken seditious 
words against his ii^ajesty, in a private conversa- 
tion. Norfialk denied the charge; gave Here- 
ford the lie j and offered to prove his innocence 
by single combat. As' proofs were wanting 
for legal trial, the lords readily acquiesced in 
that mode of determination \ the time and place 
were appointed \ and the whole nation waited 
with anxious suspevi^ for the event. At length 
the day arrived op which this duel was to be 
fought i and ' as combats of thb kind were theti 
very prevalent, it may not be amiss to descnbe y 
the ceremonies on that occasion. / Hereford, the Nt 
challenger, first appeared on a white charger^ ' 
gaily caparisoned, armed at air points^ and hold- ;' 
ing his drawn «word^ When he approached the 
lists, the mareschal demanded his name and busi- 
ness ; to which he replied, " I am Henry of 
Lancaster, carl of Hereford, CQm« hither accord- 
ing CO my duty, against Thomas Mowbray, dukti ',: 
of Norfolk, a false traitor to God and the king^ 
the realm and me." Then taking the oath that 
his quarrel was just and true, he desired to en- 
ter the tists^ which, being granted, he sheathed his 
sword, pulled down his beaver, crossed himself 
on the forehead, seised his lance, passed tlui 
barrier, alighted and sat down in a' chair .«$ 
green velvet, placed at one end of the lists; Hd 
had scarce taken his seat when the king came into 
the fiekl with great pomp, attended by the lords^ 
the count de St. Pol, who came from France 41^:: 
purpose to see fhis famous trial, and ten thousand' 
VOL. I. D d x^pi^ 
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men at «tnc, to prevent mmults an4 Stntr^ 
bances. His majesty ' being seated in his chat^ 
of state, the kit^ at arms proclaimed that none 
but such as were ^pointed to manhal the Beld, 
shouJd presume to touch the lists upon pain d 
death. Then another herald proclaimed atou3 
♦* BeboW here Henry of Lancaster, carl of Here- 
f(Htl, who has entered the lists to perform his de* 
voit against Thomas Mowbray, duke of NorfbUc, 
on pain of being counted false aAd recreant." 
Just then the duke of Norfolk appeared in arms, 
nrauated upon a barbed horse, with a coat oT 
arms of cnms(»i velvet, embroidered with lions 
of silver and mulberry ttees ; and having cakeit 
his oath before the constable and marcschal, en- 
tered the iiekl, exclaiming aloud, " God defend ~ 
the right."' Then lighting from his horse, he 
placed himself in a chair of crimson velvet op-' 
posite to his ant^onist, at the other end of the 
lists. After which, the mareschat having mea- 
sured their lances, delivered one Co the chal- 
lenger, and sent a knight with the other to the 
duke of Norfolk ; and proclamation Was mad^ 
that they should prepare for the combat. Ac- 
cordingly, mounting their horses, end doung 
' their beavers, they flxcd their lances in rest, and 
the trympets sounded the charge. The earl oT 
Hereford began his career with great violence ; 
hut before he could -join has antagonist, - the 
king threw down his warder, and the beraldi 
intetposcd.' By the advice and authority of hn 
padian^wmary comnnissioncrs he stopped the 
combat, and ordertd both the combatants to 
^ve the kingdom. The duke of Norfb^ he 
banished for life, but the earl of Hereford only 
Sctf tea ycais. Thus die qnc was condemned to 
exile 
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tinU withdut tleing charged Wich any dtcnrtj, 
and <he othei* wicheut being convicted of any- 
crime. Tbe dtike of Norfolk was overwhelmed 
'widiL>^ef and despondence ar the judgmenc 
ft.wairdfd $gaiti?t him s he retired to Venicei 
Vbere, in a tjctlc rime after, he died at a brokeij 
hcift. Hereford's behavio\ir on this occasion 
was resigned and fiubmissive, which so pleased the 
king, thac he consented to' shorten the date of 
his banishfnetK four years ; and he also granted 
him letters patent, insuring him the enjoymcni 
of anjr inheritance which should &1I to htm dur- 
ing his absence. But nothing could be more 
fiuctaaring than Richard's promises, or friendship. 
The earl q{ Hereford retiring into Flinders, and 
from thence to Parisj' found there a very favour- 
Me r«cepti<»i from the French king. He even 
opetied a treaty of marrit^ with the daughter 
of the duke <^ Berry, uncle to the king of 
France; but was prevented from completing 
the iJUance by the interest of* Richard, who> 
dreading the increasing [mwer of the banished 
earl> sent over the earl of Salisbury to Paris, 
with' in^nictions to break the match. Such aa . 
Vneipocted injury could not fiul to aggravate 
die resentment of Hereford ; but he had still 
more Cogent reasons for anger, upon the death 
of his (mxry the duke of Lancastett which hap' 
pened short^ a(wn Richard, as we before ob- , 
served, had given him letters patent) empower-' 
ing him to possess any successions that should 
&U to hkn while abroad ; but being novf 
afraid of strengthening the hands of a man whom 
be had injurcdi be revoked those letters, and 
Rtatned the possession of the Lancaster estate to 
Juimclf. 

P d il Such 
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. Such complicated injuries served to infUtne 
the resCDtment of licrcford against the king ; 
andj although he had hitherto concealed them,' 
he now sec no bounds to his indignation ; buc 
even conceived a desire of detKroning a person 
who had shown himself so unworthy of power. 
Indeed no man could be better, qualified foV an 
enurprise of this nature than the earl of Here- 
ford: he was cool,' cautious, discerning,, and 
resolute. . He. had served with distincdon against 
the infidels of Lithuania; and he had just joined 
to his other merirs those of piety and valour. He 
was the idol of [he soldiery, and the ^vourite of 
the people i he was immensety rich, and, bjr 
blood or alliance, connected with all the grsac 
families ot* tbe nation. On the other hand, the ■ 
king, finding himself above all restraint, gave 
himself up to a soft effeminate life, regardless of 
his own safety and of the good of the public. 
His ministers following the example c£ their so* 
vereign, gave little attention to business, but 
saw, without any coacem, the honour of the na- 
tion sbking into contempt. In this situation 
all people naturally turned their eyes upon the 
banished earl as the only person from whom tbey 
' could expect relief or redress. He was stimu- 
lated by private injuries j and had alliances and • 
fortune sufHcient to give weight to his measures. 
The malcontents only waited for the absence of 
the king to put their schemes in execution ; and 
for these an opportunity was quickly offered. 

The earl of Marche, presumptive heir 'to tbc 
crown, having been appointed the king's lieute- 
nant in Ireland, was slain in a skirmish with the 
natives of that country, which so incensed Ri- 
chard, that, unmindfbl. of his precarious jiniatioQ 
: : : «^ 
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U home^ he icsolved, with anuirierous arm/} 
to revenge his death in person.. The duke of 
Lancaster (for that was the title which Here- 
fonl assum^, upon the death of his father), being 
iofornncd of Ridiard's departure for Ireland, in-* 
stantly ctnbarked at Nantz, with a retinue of 
sixty persons, in three small vessels, and landed 
at Rayen^r in Yorkshire. The earl of Norrii- 
rnnberlandj who had long been a malcontent, 
together with Henrf Percy, . his son, who, from 
his ardent valour, was surnamcd Hotspur, im- 
mediately- joined him with their forces. After 
this juncdoa the concourse of people coming ta 
list under his banner was sogrea^ cha^ iaafew 
d^s, his amiy ' amounted Co tfaree-scoie- thousand 
men.: 

I 'The duke c^ York had beenleft guardian of 
the xealm during. Richard's absence ; but his ef- 
ibrcs'vtae ineiFectual, as the most powerful per- 
ECois who espoused the king's interests were then 
actually .with him in Ireland. The duke, how- 
ever, assembled a body of forty thousand men ac 
Sl Alban's ; but found them eithec quite dis{n- 
rited, or. more attached to the caase of the re- 
bels than of the crown.' It had been Hereford's 
policy, from the beginning, to hide the real 
motives of his expedition, and to give out thac 
he Qhly aimed at the recovery of his patrimony 
And dukedom. Upon the present occasion, there- 
fore, he entreated the duke of York not to op- 
pose a loyal and humble suf^liant in the re- 
covery of his just rights j but to concur in a 
measure that was more likely to promote the 
king's honour than injure his interests. Yoric 
vfas deceived by these specious professions i 
be declared that he Mvould not only ap. 
p d 3 prove. 
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prove, but tssnc him in hia pvctenBions t and 
both wmtei jiniceting, cmbracol with acdxmz^ 
lions bf joy. -a^ 

Whibc these thir^ were tnnsacting m Eng- 
land, Richard continued til Ireland in {xifecc 
securitf. Contrary windi, which at thac time 
continued to blow for three .wteks together, pre- 
vented his receiving .any new^ of the rcbeffioii 
which was begun in his native dominions. Upon 
the first inform ation, thcicfbre^ he imoiediateljr 
itnprlsoned the earl of Hersfsrd's bi'othen, whom 
, he had cakraover ftith himr and then reBolvnt 
m go imn'.edinely over id fight the enetny ia 
person. Yctj ever wavering m his fesoluuons, 
he vas'^er^oaded to stay some' time k»ifgcr« all 
he could prepare ships to transport all his fomoi 
togritier. Thds dday cainpleced hit rum}-' so 
^>c whtn> he landed at Milford-haven irith a 
body of twet^ji thQusand inf«} he had tbeinor* 
nticatton to tiod thac the duke of York hid al- 
Ksdy espoused the interest. of' his ririil, aad that 
1 his foTte was every way iaferior to t^at oftbe 

enemy. He now. saw himself in a dKadfuI 
situation, in tl»e nnidst of an enragvd pe4»fo# 
without any- friend on whom to rely, and ibr- 
saiscn by those, who, in'the sutishine of his power, 
bad' only ' coniriButcd to -fiiq his follies. - His 
hiile army gradueUy began to desert him, till M 
kst he found he bad not ab<we six thousand 
men, who followed his standard. Thus, itM 
knowing whom to trust to, or where to turn, be 
■aw. no other hopes of safety, but to throw him- 
self upon the generosity oif his entm^, and to 
gain from pity, what bs coitlti not obtain by 
arms. He therefore sent Hertford word riuc 
he was reai^ to submit to whatev^ terms be 
thought 
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tlKiugla proper to prescribe; and that he ear- 
jKsttf desired a conference. F(X this purposei 
the cart appoinDed him to mecc at a castk withia- 
dbout ten miles of Chester, where he cameA.D.i3». 
the next day with his whole army. Richard> 
who the day before had been brocight thither by 
the earl of Northumberland, descrying his ri- 
val's afmroach from the walls, went down to re- 
ceive himj while Hereford, after some cere- 
mony, entered the castle in complete armour> 
only his head was bare, in ctHnpliment to the 
jdllen king. Richard received him with diat 
open air for which he had been remarkable, and 
kindly bade him welcome. "My lord the king," 
returned Hereford, with a cool nespectflri bow, 
** I am cotiK sooner than you appointed, becaose 
your people say, diat for ooe and twenty yean 
you have governed with rigoiir and indiscrenan. 
They are very ill satisfied with yoor conduaj 
but, if it please God, I will help you togt^em 
them better for the time to come. To this de- 
claration the king made no other answer, but, 
" Fair cousin,, since it pleases you, it pleases us' 
Kkewise." ■ ' y 

But Hereford's haughty answer was not th* 
cHily mortification the unfortunate Richard was tv 
endure. After a short conversation with some of 
the king's tttendwits, Hereford ordered ihft 
king's horses to be Ix'ought out of the scaUe j 
and two wretched animals being produced, Ri- 
chard Was placed upon one, and his favourite, the 
earl of Salisbury, upon the other. In this meart 
equipage they road to Chest*-, and were con- 
veyed to the castle, with a great noise of trum- 
I>eC5j and through a vast concourse of peoj^e, who 
B d * where 
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were no way movcfl at the sight In this mim-' 
ner he was Jed triumphantly along, from towR 
tio town> amidst multitudes Who scoffed at him, 
andextolled his rival- " Long live the good duke 
of Lancaster, our deliverer !" was the general 
cry ; but as for the king, to use the pathetic 
words of the poet, " none cried God bless bimk" 
Thus, after repeated indignities, he was con- 
fined a close prisoner in the Tower j there, if 
possible, to undergo a still greater variety of 
studied insolencei and fragrant contempt. The 
wretched moiurch, humbled in this manner, 
began to lose the pride of a king with the splen- 
dors of royalty, and his spirits sunk to his ur- 
comsiances. There was no great difficulty there- 
fore, in, inducing him to sign a deed, by which 
he renounced hu. crown, as being unqualified for 
governing the kingdom. Upon this resignanon- 
i~lerefbrd founded his principal claim : but witl- 
ing to fortify his pretensions witb ^vcry appear- 
ance of justice, he called a parliament, which 
y/as readily brought to approve and confirm his 
claims. A frivolous charge of tbirty-three ar- 
ticles was drawn up, and found valid against th;. 
kir^; upon which he was' solemnly deposed, 
and the duke of Lancaster elected in his stead, 
\>y the title of Henry IV. Thus began the 
contest between the house of York and Lan- 
(laster, which, for several years after, deluged 
the kingdom with blood; and yet, in the end, 
contiibuccd to settle and confirm the consti- 
(utkui. 

When Richard was deposed, the earl of North- 

pmbcrland made a irotion. in the house of 

peers, demanding the acyicc of parliament, with 

■ ■ - ' regar^ 
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regard to the future treatmenc of the doxKetl 
king. To this they replied, that he shoald be 
imprisoned in some secure pkce,' where his friends 
and partisans should not be able to find him. 
This was accordingly put in practice ; but while 
he still continued alive, the usurper could not 
jemain in safety. Indeed Sonne conspiracies and 
commodonsi' which followed soon afterj induced 
Henry to wish for Richard's death; ia cdnse- 

2uence of which^ one of those assassins that are 
Jund in every court, ready to commit the most 
horrid crimes for reward, went down to the place 
ef this unfortubate monarch's : confinement, in 
the castle of Pomfi-et, and, with eight of his 
followers, rushed mto his apartment. The kir^,' 
concluding their design was to take away l^s lire, 
resolved not to ^1 unrcvenged, but to sdl it as 
dearly as he could t wherefbrc wrestbg a pole- 
axe from one ofi'the murdewrs, he soon laid four 
of their number dead at hisieet.. But he was 
at length overpowered, and; nruck dead by the 
blow of a pok-axt ; although some assert^ that he 
was starved ia, prison. Thus died the unfortunate' 
fiichard, in the thirty.fourfh year of his age,. - 
^> the twenty-third of his reign. Though his 
conduct was biaineable, yet die punbhnKnt he 
sufiered was greater than his ofl^ccsi and, in 
the end, his sufierii^ made nwre converts to. 
his fomily and . causes than ever .bis most me* 
ntorious actions could h&ve procured theih. 
He left no postcriiy, cf^her legitimatt or other- 
wise. ■"'■■. 

It was during this reign, that John Wickliff, 
a secular priest, educated at Oxford, began to ' 
propagate his (jQCtrines; and he has the honour 

of 
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i>f bddg ihe first person who had u^aaity to •« 
tbfotigK the (jTrors of the church of. Rdme, and 
courage enou^ to stteinpt b refbimatkm* . He 
denied the dogtrinc - ctf* the teA presence, the bo*. 
fttmbcj of the church of Rome, add the merit 
cf mMtastic vows. He maintaibed Ehstthi JKripn 
tures were the iok. rule of faith ; thsK the cfaurch 
*as dependent on the state; ^af. tfae cfe^k 
oog^t xai pcBsebs Hq:. esdftes'; and the numi- 
KKjs' dcremonies oi Hhc church ^kik bartful 
to true ptety. Jn short,^ tnoet of bn. doctrineft 
were such as th« wisdom of posterii^ thought fit! 
tio: establish: and Wickliff failed' in being a rt^ 
formes, only because thc^ minds of men i^ne noC 
yet sufiiciendy ripened for the tnifhs : he endea- 
voured : CO tnctilcatc. The ckrgy of diat age 
did hot fail to (tppote Wickliff ffit^i: fiiry ; bilt 8» 
his doctrines were -.plcasirig to the 'h^cf. ordei*> 
of the laity^ he ifpund prDttciiDh-..frt>in their -in-- 
dignation.' John of Gauift was- .his particular 
friend afal faVouier;. and when auoimbned tor 
stf^cn before tbe^ bishop of : LoBckx^ that no- 
bleman atteodcd'him into the coiart, and de*- 
fended him bodi (torn the resencment of the 
dergy, and the rage of the popvdace. , Howeviery. 
Jo process of time» he had the.ndsfaction to tee- 
the people, who were' at first, strongly prejudiced 
against him, endre^ dcckriiig'in bis i^vour;' 
and altbevgh he was .often cited. to af^ar be-' 
fore the. frelaceB, -yet^ ftdm the estimatiofi he 
was held in, both among. t}ic h^her-aod U>w£r 
ranks of the laity, he was always dismissed witii- 
out injury. In this manner he continued, ducing 
a long life, to ksscu the credit of the clergy, 
both* by his pr«aclung and writiogei and at las^ 
died 
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died of a palsy, in the year 1385, at hU rectory 
qf Luttcnvorih» in the county of Leicester ; 
wtule the clergy took care to represent his 
death as a judgment from heaTCO, for Jus mul- 
tiplied heresies and impieties. 
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^CON, in Palcstuiei the siege of, raised, 294. 

jEila ^unds the kin^m 0? the South Saxons, 32, 
■^gricola sent into Britain, 17 — defeats the Caledo- 
tuans, ib.— sails round Britain, 18 — humanises the 
Britons, ib. — ibstmcts them in the arts of peAcc, ib.. 

Altrifen, count de, slain in the battle of Cressy, 369. 

A^d, account of, 55 — succeeds to the crown, 56 — 
marches against the Danes, ib. — is defeated, ib,— re- 
linquishes the ensigns of his dignity, 57 — routs tho 
Danes, 59 — equips a strong fleet, 60— ^%c«ves ho- 
mage from the kings of Wales, ib.'—cuitivates (he 
ans of peace, ib. — rebuilds the mined cities, ib. — 
establishes a regular militia, ib.— provides a naval 
force, ib.— defeats the pirates, 61 — encoura^s lite- 
rature, 62 — founds the university of Oxford, 63 — en- 
courages the manufactures, ib. — his character, #4. 

An^Toiius succeeds Vortiraer, 31 — defeats the Saxons^ 
and sestores the British interest and dominion, 32. 

Angltuay isle of, taken by Paulinus, ij, 

Anstlm, archbi^op of Canterbury, declares for Urban, 
13s — opposes the king's orders, ib. — ^retires to Rome, 
ib. — recdled by Henry, 141 — engages in the king's 
party, 143. 

^ri^^r, James, account of, 361. 

Ariiur, king of England, an account of, 33. 

Arthur, nephew to John, claims the throne, 430— ■ 
submits to his uncle, aj\ — flies lo the court of 
France, 232 — defeated and taken prisoner, ib. — put to 
death, ib. 

Artillety used by Edward III. at the battle of Cressy, 
367- 

Aril and sciences transplanted into England, 47. 

AsfUn taken by Uie Christians, Z15. 

Assau'tnt, 
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^subjins, wfiO» 19;— iheir detestable characttl^ ib.->* 

undenake to munler prince Edward, ib. 
^heUng, Edgar, retreats into Scotland, itl — retanic ra 

£ngUnd, ^ lives retkfd, \%. • 

^ibelslan ravages Scotland, 66— subdues Constanttne, Ubi 
jfuguitine, the nionk, sent into Britain, 37— hiB exem* 

plary conduct, ib. jiadl in tk^ isle of Thaoct, 3S 

— <:onvens Ethelbcrt to Christianity, ib. — consecraied 

archbishop of Canto-bury, 39. 
Aaguitut fornu a daii^ <d uwadiog BrUaii,. ia-n^« 

vofcd ttou \ty howi m. < 1 . 

. "t. ' ■- 

MJttlOhy TcAn, ohims Ae BoonMi ^rooe, 306— 
acknonlo^M th* sspviionty of Edward, 3PJ—* 
■ ittae«M hu oath of fealty, jofr-n^laced ca die wo^ 
«f Saorisnd, ib. — is lummoRcd to appQar al Wen- 
mintter, ib. — ravcfcs from Edwsni, 309— «Mmp iaio 
a tFcaly with Philip, king oi Francev tb.t-dasMKWcd 
to appear before 4hc parlkuncM ef Etigtarrf, JU-*>3 
assigned a council of twelve noblemen, ib>*-iinke9 
h» peace with Edward, 3ii-'^e8igns hisciomiiato 
Aat priBce's handc, ib.-'marritd pFisoncrtO'IiOwlon, 
ibr-^-banttbed to Francct and diM in a pnvau ata- 
tian, ib. 

XaStly Edward, cktms .the cvown of SoMland, %^^~^ 
is B^poned by Edward III. tb. — gains a cowidcrafelc 
victory, ib. — crowned «■ Scone, 357 — dofaMad by 
Afchibold Dougtas, lb. — 4ak«8 refuge in England, m, 
— ra-instated by Edward, 358. 

£amtxkliMnt, battle of, 339* 

Bards, the Welch, massacred, 30J. 

Sayotiies established by WilUam the Conqacnr, It'll 

£arom, their power in Ae reign of William I. ibr— 
form a contpiracv against John, Z47 — ^prasent ^naa 
demands to the king, ib. — despise the pope's peinon— 
Btrancc, 14() — make war againsc the l^ng, >jO~«o< 
camp on Runintede, 252 — obtain the great charter . 
of libcrtiCTt Ib.-^wenty^ve of their ermr a]ipoiaCed 
as conservator of the public liberty, 255— redtKcd 
to the iBcvt deptoraUe circiHnKEinces, 957 — upplf ** 
Philip for relief, 258— become tbfc lyranM of tfi* 
people 
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wopls, a66— rcngn libetr casdcs, i^-^thtit un- 
bounded authonty, 277— ButMiit ta Henry III> 280^- 
condole a pCacc^ 281. 
B*itle ef HastkgE, 100. * 

S^et, Tbarma i, bit eMtraOwn, 17.1—4 cleric in the 
sheriff'i office-, ib.— prdcrred b? tti« arcfafaishop of 
C%iatthatf, ib. — studies dw ciwU law at fiokigna, ih. 
—made archdeacon of Canterbury, ib. — rocommead. 
ed Co Henry il. ib. — mads chancellor, ifx—ihti im- 
mense lev em i e * ! ib.— bii peis)) and niagnificence, ib. 
— his conduct while chancellor, ib.— promoted to 
the see of Caaterbury, lyj—resign^ the seals, ib.— 
cfaengos bit conduct. ib.-~opposei the king, 17^— 
'il eOBunanded by the king to suircnder his canles, 
- 176 — fluits London tbropdy, ib — submits to the 
Ling, in. — sipns the Constitutions of Clarendon, tjf 
■—radooUfl ttn austerities, ib. — his goods and chattels 
confiscated, 178 — his insolent conduct, 179— puts 
hiniBelf nnder the pope's protection, 180 — retiret to 
the CARtinent, ib.— excoiMinunicatci the king's chief 
ministen by.name, 182 -obtains leave to return, 1B4 
tis advantageous terms of agreement, ib. — hii Sfrfen- 
dtd progEHR through Kent, 1 85-~4uspcnds the arch* 
bishop of York, ib. — excommunicate; the bishops of 
London and Salisbury, ib.— ~is murdered at the altar. 
187— -cotetdered as a saint, ib. 
Bertia, queen of Kent, eurts herself in the c^tuc of 

Christianity, J7. 
Btrtram de ^urdon wonnds Ric^aid F. with an arrow, 
B25 — his noble answn to that prince, ib' — set at U- 
beny, ib.— dead alive by Marcade, ib. 
JBiifM/, Roger, refuses the command of an anmy, 3 ly; 
ffl^iim, pnnoe of Noith Wales, joins <!nth Edwia »fii 

Morcair, against Willixm, 109. 
Boadice*, her crud tisage, 15 — excites the BritotM to a 
fevok. ft. — heads a censidfirable antiy, t6— defeated 
by the Romans, 17— puts an end to her life by 
poison, ib. 
Behun, Humphrv, fcAuos to take the command ef an 
- M-My„3i7- 

■■— " ' ' , nvttVf de, killed- by Bruce, 339; 
^raAMRfir, '«t satne, wbonce, ai~lts commodities, vAaXt 3, 
Brittntj dieir ancient state, i— litfic kB«wn bcfoFe the 
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tfine of- die Romans, s — their general name, ib^~' 
how diAinguilhed fn^ Arangers, ib. — their manner 
of living, ib. — their clothing, 3. — their language* 
cnstoms, religion, and govcmmeni, ib. — their war^ 
cbftriota, 4 — their druids, 5 — dieir supentition, ib.^ 
their alun, ib.-*— their courage, 6— art invaded by 
Cxsar, 8 — send embassadors to appease Czsar, ib.' — 
tbcir defence against Cssar, ib.— are obliged to sobj 
mit, ib. — accept the terms offered by Czsar, 9— re- 
lieved from the terrors of war, ib. — neglefi the per- 
formance of their stipulatioiis, ib, — are again invaded^ 
- ib. — make choice of Caflibelaunus for their eom-i 
inander, ib. — send an cmbafly to Auguftus, 10 — ^ir 
humanity to Roman soldiers wrecked on their coast, 
II — their great improvements in war, commerce, &c< 
ib. — revolt a^inst the Romans, 15 — civilised by Agri- 
cola, 18 — left by the Romans, ai— invaded by the 
Pifls and Scots, a3 — apply in. vain to Rome for re- 
lief, 24— choose Vortigem for their sovereign, 2)— 
invite the Saxons into Endand, x6 — ^fbtsute their 
country, and take refuge in Wales and Cornwall, 3^ 
. — rebel againft i^dwy, 72. 

jBnict, Roben, claims the Scottish throne, 306 — ac- 
■ knowledges Edward's superiority, 307— ^is claim 
dismissed, 308 — submits to Edward, 310— secretly fa- 
\-ours Wallace, 320 — resigns the pleaiing hopes of de- 
livering Scodand to his son, 3161 
Sruce, Robert, the younger, resolves lo free his country 
from the Eiiglilh yoke, 336 — makes his escape from 
England, 327 — stalw Cummin, ib. — expels the Eng- 
lish forces, 328 — crowned at Scone, ib.— defeated by 
Aymer de Valence, ib. — flies to the Western Islands* 
329 — his si.'iter Ihut up in a wooden cage, ib. — defeats 
Aymer de Valence, 333 — gains a great vi^ory at 
Bannockbum, 339 — kills Henry de Bohun, ib. 
Bruce, David, invades England, 374 — defeated and- taken 

prisoner, 375. 
Buchan, countess of, shut up in a wooden cage, 3291 
Burity, sir Simon, condemned aotl cxecu^ 397. 
Burgh, Hubert de, appointed chief justiciaryt 266— « 
quiets the turbulent barons, ib,— isl discarded from hb 
office, 267— takes sanctuary in a dvurch* ib.-«>«9capc5> 
and lives retired, afio* . 

CAENt 
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c. 

CAEN taken and plundered by the English, 365. 
Caiar, his design of invading Britain, 7 — his reason 
for so doing, ib. — receives the British emhassadurs, 8 
— sets sail Tor Britain) ib. — lands at Deal, ib. — over- 
comes the Britons, ib.-^returnsinto Gaul, 9 — invades 
Britain a second time, ib. — burns the capital city of 
Cassihelaunus, lo^rcturns again into Gaul, ib. 
Calais, famous siege of, 371 — made a mart for wool, 

&c. 372. 
Camp-fight, vi\\aX, 114. 

Canute, the Dane, invades -England, 81 — is oppo.sed 
by Edmund, ib.— divides the kingdom with thai 
prince, ib. — is crowned king, 82 — the duplicity of hia 
conduct, ib. — marries Emma, daughter to the dul:e of 
Normandy, 83 — uixlertakes a pilgrimaee to Romc» 
ib.— adulations of his subjects, 84— convmces them of 
their error, ib. — hisdeath,-ib. 
Caractacui opposes the Romans, 12 — is defeated and 
sent prisoner to Rome, 13 — his noble behaviour before 
Claudius, 14 — pardoned and set at liberty, ib. 
Cassibelaunut, commander in chief of the British forceS) 

8 — accepts the conditions offered him by Cxsar, 9. 
CesuUn, king of Wesscx, subdues the Britons, 42 — at- 
tacks the Saxons, ib. — driven from the throne, ib. 
Ceodwalla, king of Wtssex, subdues the kingdom of 

Sussex, 42. 
Cerdic founds the kingdom of the West Saxoni, 32, . 
Chalons, count of, foiled by Eward, 298 — his ungenerous 

behaviour, ib, 
Charles the Wise ascends the throne of France, 382 — ■ 
leads an army of banditti into Castile against Peter the 
Cruel, ib. 
Charta Forcsta, what, 264. 
Chivalry, its advantages in England, 386, 
Chrtstianilj, introduced into Britain, 25 — preached in 

England by Augustine the monk, 37. 
Claudius invades Britain, I2^reccives the submission 
of many of the inhabitants, ib.— pardons Caractacus* 
'4- 
Camtat, sii^lc) ceremonies of, 401. 
Commons, origin of the house of, 314. 

TOL. i. E c Com- 
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Compatthns, who, 382. 

Cisni^rriirjr. of Edwin aiitt Morcar iVusiraceii by Willianv 

110. 
CenstiiulioHS of Oxford, what, 177. 
Cressingham, his ^varictuiis conducti 319 — persuades 

Warenne 10 attack Wailacei32l — ij slain iu battle, ib. 
Cieiiy, battle of, 367. 

Crusade preached up by Peter the Hermit, 131. 
Cummin, of BadcnocOi ojiposes Wallace, 312 — made 

regent of Scotland, 323 — seconds the interests of Bruce, 

326— betrays the secret, ib. — stab!>cd by Bruce, 327 — 

killed before the altar, ib. 
Cyprus, island of, reduced by Richard I. 2 14. 

D. 
DANES invade England, 50 — land upon the Island of 
Sheppy, 51 — routed by Egbert, ib.-^land at Southamp- 
ton, ib. — repulsed by Ethelwolf, ib. — land 111 the isle 
ofThanet, and form a seiclement, 52^routedby king 
Alfred, 59 — invade England, 78— sign a treaty with 
the English, ib. — are massacred, 79. 

David, brother of LlswcUyii, prince of North Wales, 
takes sir RogerCliffbrd prisoner, 302 — is obliged to fly 
to the mountains, 303— is executed as a traitor, 304. 

Despemer, Hugh, becomes the favourite of Edward II. 

. 347 — marries the king's niece, ib, — sentenced to exile 
by the Parliament, 342— his pride and rapacity, 343 — 
put roan ignominious deatli, 347* 

Domesday hook, what, 121. 

Douglas, sir William, joins Wallace, 320 — submits to 
die English, ib. 

' , Archibakl, attempts to seize Edward III. 353 — 

defeats Edward Baliol, 357 — slain in battle, ibid. 

Druids, account of, 5 — their great power, 6. 

Dutibar, battle of, 310. 

Duiutan, account of, 69 — his authority at court, 70 — 
insolent behaviour to the king, 7 1 — banished die kine- 

, ilom, ib. — returns to England, 7a — heads the rebels, 

. ibid. 

E. 

EARPIfOLDy king of tlte East-Angles, embracci 

the Christian religion, 40—1 elapses into icolauy, ib. ^ 

East~ 
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Eaii-j4)i^les convened lo Christianity, 40. 

£i/^a?- placed at the head of the populnce, ya — ascends 
the throne, ib— wholly guided by the monks, ib.^ — • 
his great splendor, ib. — rowed in his barge by eight 
tributary kiii^s, 73— carries off Edithn, a nun, ib. — 
retains Elfletla the Fair, ib. — sends Ethclwald to sec 
Elfiida, 74— receives a false account of that lady, ib. 
— consents to her marriage with Ethclwald, ib.^visit» 
Elfrida, 75 — scabs Ethclwald, 76 — marries Elfrida, 
ib. — his death, ibid. 

Edmund ascends the throne, 66 — curbs the licentious- 
ness of the people, 67— institutes capital punishments, 
ib. — murdered by Leolf i]ie robber, ib. 

Edmund, surnamcd Ironside, ascends tlie English throne, 
8 1 — his battle wiih Canute, lb.— makes a treaty with 
that prince, ib.— muidercd by his servants, 82. 

Edrcd ^XaceA (Ai the throne, 67 — suppresses the insur- 
rections of the Danes, 68 — is entirely governed by 
Dunstan, ib. — his death, 69. 

Edivard the Elder, successor to Alfred, 64^— his suc- 
ci'sscs, 65 — builds several castles, ib.— subdues the 
East Angles, ib. 

Edward ihe Martyr ascends the throne, 76 — is murdered 
by order of Elfrida, 77. 

Edward, surnamcd the Confessor, ascends the English 
throne, 86— mildness of his government, 87 — confines 
his mother in a monastery, ib. — opposed by Godwin, 
89-— conli scales the estates of iliat noblcqian, ib. — his 
death, 93 — his ch:\racier, ib, 

Edward, prince of \\'ales, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lewes, 284 — gains his liberty, 2S6 — defeats the Lon- 
doners, 288— totnllv tlefcats the eail of Leicester, 289 
— his single conibjt with Ada-n Ctordon, 290 — his ge- 
nerosity to that bruM- man.. 291 — undertakes an expe- 
dition to the Holy L.iiid, ib. 

Edward I. entpged in tl:c holy wars, 294 — arrives at 
the city of Acdn in Pal.-stinc, ib.— relieves that place, 
ib. — obtains many victories, ib. — if in danger of being 
murdered, 295 — wrcsis the weapon from the hand of 
lite assassin, and stabs him, 296— receives a wound in' 
hi;, arm with a poisoned dagger, ib. — his life in 
danger, ib, — makts his will, ib. — is cured by an Eng- 
£ c 2 lish 
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lish surgeon, 296— Ms recovery ascribed to the piety 
of his wife Elcanora, ib. — K:onc]udes a truce with the 
soMan of Uabylon, 297 — sets sail for Sicily, ib. — 
arrives safely at that place, where he fiist hears the 
news of his father's death, ib. — is greatly afflicted at 
his loss, ib. — his answer to the king of Sicily, who 
expressed great surprise at his grref, ib,— passes over 
(o France, ib. — receives great honours there, ib. — 
gives proofs of his bravery at a tournament, 298 — 
conies off victorious, ib.— does homage to Philip, 
king of France, ib. — sets out for Gascony, ib. — ar- 
rives ill England, ib. — .Js crowned king of England at 
Westminster, ib.^-his great popularity, ib. — i-cceives 
homage of the king of Scotland and other, princes, 
ib.— is esteemed by all ranks of people, 299 — his 
prudent conduct, ib.^-corrects the abuses which had 
■ crept in during his father's reign, ib. —redresses ail 
grievances, ib. — his prejudice against the Jews, ib. — ex- 
ercises great severity against that peo|)lc, 300— re- 
solves to march against Llewellyn, prince of North 
Wales, ib. — levies an army against that prince, and 
marches into Wales, 301— penetrates into Llewellyn's 
retreat, ib. — reduces him to the greatest distress, 302 
— obliges that unfortunate prince to submit, ib.-^m- 
poscs hard terms of accomniixlaiion on Llewellyn, 
ib. — goes attain to war with Llewellyn, 30^— assem- 
bles a consfdcrablc force, and marches into Wales, ib. 
—part of his army defeated by the Welsh, ib.-^ob- 
lains a comjilece vtcrorr over them, ib. — orders the 
Welsh banls to^Jc massacred, 3.05 — leaves his queen, 
who was pregnant, to be deliveied in the rastic of 
Caernarvon, ib. — presents the cliild Edward to the 
Welsh lords, as tlieir appointed prince, ib. — unites 
the government of Wales to that of England, ib. 
— h made arbitrator Jn the dispute concerning, the 
Scottish throne, 306 — his artful conduct in that 
;,)f:iir, ib.— lays claim to the (rown of Scotlajid, and 
udvanccs to the frontier"! of that kingdom with a for- 
midable armv, ib.— con-eiics the Scottish ji a rli amen I 
:■! meet in the castle or Norham, ib. — produces the 
t'r''ors of IiIt: suiierlor claim ti> the throne of Scotland, 
;!■.-— lii.; iii[icrioriiy ru kiiowlcdi;td by the Scottish 
barons> 
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iHTons, 307— puts John Baliol in possession of ilie 
kiiigdom of Scotland, 308— 'his aibitrary proceedings 
with regard tg the king of Scotland, ib. — summons 
that prince to appear hctorc liiiii at Westminster, ib. 
— requires Baliol to perform the duty of a yassal, 309 
— orders him to appear before the parliament at New- 
castle, ib. — his commands disregarded. by Baliol, ib. 
—marches with a considerable army into the king- 
dom of Scotland, ib. — receives the submission of 
RolKrt Bruce and his son, 310— takes Berwick by- 
assault, ib. — makes the governor prisoner, and puts 
the garrison to the sword, ib.— lays siege to Dunbar, 
ib.—oUiges diat castle to surrender, and obtains a 
complete victory, ib. — reduces the whole soutliern 
parts of the country, ib. — reinforces his army in order 
to subdue the northern parts, 311 — receives the sub- 
mission of Baliol, who resigns his crown, ib, — reduces 
the whole Scottish nation to obedience, ih. — destroys 
all records and monuments of antiquity, ib. — deprives 
them of that ancient stone called Jacob's pillow, ib. — 
breaks the great-seal of Baliol, and sends that unhappy 
prince prisoner to London, ib,— makes preparations 
for war with France, 312— -orders his territory of 
Guienne lo be put in a posture of defence, ib. — forms 
a treaty with the neighbouring princes, ib. — collects 
an anny from the gaols, 313 — his army repulsed by 
Charles, brother to the king of Frai\ce, ib. — his at- 
tempts upon France defeated, ib.— gives his daucht^'r 
Elizabeth in marriage to John, earl of Holland, ib, 
—forms another design against France, ib. — finds it 
difficult to raise the necessary supplies, ib. — comes to 
an accommodation with Philip of France, 314 — sub- 
mits his dispute %vith that monarch to the arbitralion 
of the pope, ib,— cements his union with Philip by a 
double marriage, ib,— marries his son Edward, to 
Margaret of France, and the prince of Walci to 
Isabella, ib,-^retovers Guienne from the French king, 
ib,— new models his parliament, ib. — exacts supplier 
from his parliament, ^15— his demands refused, 316 
,^his rigorous proceedmgs against the clergy, ib, — . 
obliges ihern to submit, ih, — ^Tays a duty of torty shil- 
ii;ig5 » sack upon wool, ib, — greatly opi>7esses the 
E e 3 ipeoplc, 
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people, 3 1 7 — excites a general di<;gust amon^ the poor, 
i!'. — his orders opposed by- Humphry Boliun and 
Roger Bigod, ib. — his speech to Bohuii, ib. — de- 
sires to be reconciled to his barons, to the church, 
and to his peo]>lc, ib. — sets out for Flanders, 318 — 
promises to redress the grievances uf the nation when 
he returns, ib. — ^liis counul. during his absence, ob- 
iiged by the people to sigii Magna Charta, ib. — signs 
it himself in Flanders, ib. — confirms the liberties of 
the people on his return, ib. — another rebellion form- 
ed against him in Scotland, ib. — returns hastily to 
England, 321— endeavours to recover his popularity, 
ib. — restores to the cltizeqs of London the power of 
electing their own magistrates, ib. — c|uicts the mur- 
murs of his people, 322— marches into the Nortit, at 
the head of a considerable army, ib. — makes a furious 
attack on the Scots, ib. — receives a fall from his 
Iiorse, ib. — obtains a complete victory, 323 — another 
insuiTcclion formed against him, 324 — his army 
again attacked by the Scots, ib. — assembles an army 
and enters the frontiers of Scotland, ib. — equips a 
fleet against the Scots, ib. — ravages their country 
and takes their castles, ib. — obtains a complete 
victory, ib. — his se%'erity to' that nation, ib. — takes 
Wallace through tlie treachery of his friend, 325 
— sends that unfortunate warrior to London, ib. 
. — his severity to Wallace, ih. — another insurrection 
formed against him in Scotland, 326 — determines to 
reduce the rebels, 32S — sends an anny to oppose 
them, ih. — enters Scotland at the head of a powerful 
anny, 350 — his lenity to the poor, ib.— exposes the 
sister of Bruce and the countess of Buchan in cages, 
ib. — is taken ill at Carlisle, 330 — his death and cha- 
racter, ib. — his issue, 331. 
£<IwareI 11, succeeds to the throne of England, 3^2 — 
his character, 333 — neglects the war with Scotland, 
ib,— .his pusillanimous conduct, ih. — recalls Gavestone, 
ib. — taket him into his particular favour, 334 — en- 
dows him with his whole earldom of Cornwall, ib.— 
marries him to his niece, ib. — grants him a consider- 
able sum of monev, ib. — excites the indignation of 
liis batons, ib.— -takes a joiinicy to Paris m order to 
espouse the princess Isabella, ih. — appoints Gavestone 
guardiai) 
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Suanlian of the realm during his absence, 334"""'" 
-obliged, by his queeo and barons, to send his h- 
vourite out of the kingdom, 335 — appoints Gavcstone 
J ord-lieu tenant of Ireland, ib. — obtains a dispensation 
from the pope, and recalls his favourite, ib. — goes down 
to Chester to meet him, ib. — calls a pariiwncnt, ib, 
—his partiality to Gavesione resented by the qileen 
and nobles, ib. — is obliged to comply, with the de- 
mands of his parliament, 3.36 — signs a commission, 
by which he entirely gives up his authority for the 
space of six months, ib. — his favourite banished by 
the parliament, ib, — removes to York, ib. — recalls 
Gavcstone, and reinstates him in bis former splen- 
dor, ib,— a confederacy formed against him, ib, — 
his dispirited conduct, 337 — embarks at Tinmouth in 
company with Gavestone, ib. — lodges his favourite 
in the castle of Scarborough, and returns to York, 
ib. — his behaviour with respect to the death of 
Gavestone, 338 — assembles an army, and marches 
against the Scots, 339 — his army totally defeated, and 
himself oliligcd to fly, ib, — returns with disgrace to 
England, 340' — his unhappy situation, ib. — continues 
the barons in the government of the kingdom, ib.^ 
adopts Hugh Desjienscr bis favourite, 341 — marries 
this young nobleman to his niece, ib.— makes very 
considerable settlements upon him, ib. — hts barons 
again revoh against him, 342 — is requested by them 
to dismiss his favourite, ib. — recalls young Despenser 
and his father, ib.— raises an anny to oppose the ba- 
rons, and advances to the borders of Wales, ib. — 
obtains a complete victory over the rebel barons, 343 
— takes Lancaster prisoner, ib. — orders that noble- 
man to be beheaded, ib. — is threatened by the king 
of France with a confiscation of all his foreign domi- 
nions, 344 — sentls an embassy to that monarch to 
dissuade him from his purpose, ib. — his terms of ac- 
commodation refused by the king of France, unless 
he in person did homage for his dominions, ib. — re- 
fuses to comply with the French king's proposals, ib. 
—resigns the dominion of Guienne to his son, ib, — 
scads the young prince to do homage to the king of 
France, ib. — requests his queen to return, which she 
refuses, ib. — a strong conspiracy formed against him 
£e 4 by 
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^is queen, 345— endeavours in vain to raise a 
.Jtw tp oppose licr, 346 — is obliged to leave his capi- 
■ ■ tal, ib. — his distressed situation, ib.— is deprived of 
his favourice, who is inhumanly slain, 347 — flies for 
refuge Into Wales, ib.— is driven from thence by his 
pursuers, ib. — embarks for Ireland, ib. — is driven 
back by contrary winds, and foils into the hands of 
his enemies, 34?!— is cruelly treated by them, ib, — is 
conducted to the capital, amidsc the insulcs of the 
people, ib. — is confined in the Tower, ib. — is depos- 
ed by his parliament, ib. — is sent from prison to pri- 
son, and treated with the greatest inhumanity, ib. — 
is used wtih the utmost cruelly by his keepers, ib.— 
is put to d^lh in the most shocking manner, 349 — ■ 
his issue, 350. 
Edward 111. ascends the English throne, 351— his 
. great ftbilities, 352-— heads a considerable atniy against 
the Scots, ib. — is disgusted with Mortimer, his mo- 
ther's favourite, 353— is in the utmost danger of being 
killed, ib. — his intrepid bravery, ib.-— concludes a 
peace with Scotland, 354— resolves to destroy th© 
power of Mo^^timer, ib.— forms a design of seiaing 
Mortimer and the queen in Nottingham caslie, 355 
t— gets Mortimer into his power, and orders him to 
be hanged, ib.— discards the queen from all power, 
and confines her for life, 356— resolves to gain the ■ 
atFections of his people, ib.~-declares war against the 
Scots, ib. — places Edward Baliol on the throne of Scot- 
land, 357 — raises an army against the Scots, ib.— rpre-i 
vails on his parliament to grant him a supply, ib. — 
enters Scotland and lays siege to Berwick, ib. — ol>:. 
tains a complete victory over the Scgts, ib.— returns 
in triumph to England, 358— again repairs to Scot- 
land, to quell another insurrection, ib. — repairs a third 
time to Scotland, ih.-— lays claim to the regency of 
France, 360— is opposed by Philip Valois, who is ap.i 
pointed regent of that kingdom, ib.— docs homage to 
Philip, ib. — disputes the crown of France with Pbihp, 
ih. — declares war aj^ain.st him, jb. — is assisted in his de- 
signs against France by one James Ardcvclt, a brevvw 
ot Ghent, 361— receives a supply f^om his parliament, 
ib. — sails over to Flanders, ib. — asserts his claim to 
the crown of F'^ancc, ib. — ^receives and accepts s, 
tl«Hcngc 
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cliallcnge from PhUip to fight him in single combat, 
361 — his naval t'oTres meet with great success, 36a— 
concludes a truce with France, ih.^— again declaret 
war against France, at the innigation of the couat 
de Montfort, ib. — all hit hopes frustrated by the 
imprisonment of Montfort, ib. — is assisted by Jane 
of Flanders, ib. — sends succours to Jane, 363— landi 
■C Morbian with an army of twelve thousand men, 
364 — besieges some of the most capital of the enemy'i 
tonificationsi ib. — forms a truce with France, ib.— 
breaks the truce, sends tlie earl of Derby to defenj 
the province of Guienne, 365 — is obliged by I'hihp 
to give up most of his contjucsts, ib. — emoarks at 
Southampton with a considerable fleet for France, ib.- 
— lakes with him his eldest son the prince of Wales, 
suniamed the Black Priiv:e, ib.— lands at La Hoguc 
■with a numerous army, ib, — spreads devastation 
through the whole country, Jb. — takes the city of 
Caen, ib. — is vigorously opposed by Philip, Sod- 
narrowly escapes a snare laid for him, ib. — deter- 
mines to give the French battle, ib. — his prudent 
disposition of his army, ib. — his exemplary behaviour 
.before the battle, 367 — attacks the enemy, ib. — hii 
remarkable message to the prince of Wales, 369^ 
obtains a complete viciory by meins of his son," 370 
< — his aticctionate reception of his son after the batcle, 
ib. — lays .siege to Calais, 371 — determines to reduce 
it by famine, ib. — takes Calais after a twelvemonth's 
siege, ib.— resolves to punish the obstinate resistance 
i)f the townsmen, ib. — agrees to spare their lives on 
certain conditions, ib. — makes a cruel determination 
Against ihem, ib. — consents to pardon thcni all at the 
intercession of the queen, 372 — orders all the French 
inhabitants to leave Calais, and peoples it with En?-. 
: ]i(h, ib. — makes it the market for wool, &c. ib. — is 
in danger of losing Calais by the treachery of an Ita- 
lian, 373 — takes a bloody revenge on the French, ib.— 
Jiis Lnigdom depopulated by a pestilential disease, 374 
»— a rck-llion foi incd against him in Scotland, ib.— 
his ([uccn Philippa heads an army against the Scots, 
and comes oiK victorious, 375 — breaks the truce with 
t'raiKC, 376 — scuds Edward the Black Prince into 
' Fianoc 
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prance with a considerable army, 376 — cntets France, 

and ra\agesihc country, 11). — endeavours to bring (lie 
daiiphiii to abattle, 380 — concludes a peace wicJi France, 
381 — sets the kiii^ of France at liberty, ib.— loses all 
bis conquests in France, 383— becomes contemptible 
at home, 384 — endcavoui s to find conifott in the amis 
of his mistress, ib. — his gi icf for the loss of the prince 
of Wales, 385 — imnislies his mistress, Alice Pierce, 
ib. — lakes her again, ib. — his fallen situation, ib. — his 
death, ib. — his ir>stitution of the order of the Garter, 
386— his issue, 387. 

Edwin, king of N onhombcrland, converted to Christi- 
anity, 39 — ^joins in a conspiracy against William, icxj. 

Edvjy opposes the power of the monks, 69 — Diarrips 
Elgiva, 70 — is divorced, 71 — his death, 72. 

Egbtrt grows very popular, 43 — withdraws to ihe court 
of Charlemngtic, ib. — recalled ,from France, ib. — a- 
srends the throne of Wessex, ib, — defeats the Cornish 
Britons, 44 — routs the Mercians, 45 — makes himself 
master of Kent, ib. — receives the submission of the 
East-Saxons, ib. — becomes master of Mevcia, 46— sub- 
dues the kingdom of Nonhumberland, ib. — is solemn- 
ly crowned king of England, ib. 

El^ida, one of Edgar's mistresses, 73. 

Elgiva, ijuccn to Edwy, her cruel treatment, 71 — ba- 
nished, ib.— returns to England, ib. — taken prisoner, 
ib. — put to death, 72. 

Elfrida, daughter to rhc earl of Devonshire, 74 — mar- 
ried to Eihclwald, ib. — l)eloved by the king, 75 — mar- 
ried to Edgar, 76 — causes Edward Iter sun-in-law to 
be stabbed, 77. 

Essex, kingdom of, receives the Christian religion, 41. 

Ethelbin, king of Kent, convened to Christianitv, 38. 

Ethdliurga exerts himself in the cause of Christianity, 

Eikihid ascends ti;e throne, 77 — his follies and vices, 
ib. — his pusillanimous behaviour, 78— massacres the 
7)a;u.s, 79 — returns to London, 81 — restored to the 
thnmc, ib— his death, ib. 

Ethehuaid, the favouiitc of Edgar, sent to sec Elfrida, 
74 — makes a false report to the king, ib. — marries that 
liulv, ib, — is stab;>cd bv Edgar, 76. 

, Eihclwolf 
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Ethelwolf makes a pilgrimage to Romci 53 — divides 
the kingdom with Ethelbaid, ib. 

Eustace, count of Boulogne, visits Edward, 88— fray be- 
tween his servants and the inhabitants of Dover, ib. 

F. 
FALKIRK, battle of, 332. 
Famine, a dreadful one, 159. 
Feudai law reformed, II3. 
Fiiz-Atart, archbishop of Canterbury, banished the king- 

dom, 400. 
F'ltZ'Osborne, the lawyer, see Longbcard. 

G. 

GARTER, order of; instituted, 386. 

Gaveston, Piers, account of, 333 — recalled from exile, 
ib. — his haughty behaviour, 334~-appointed guardian 
of the kingdom, ib. — sent as lord lieutenant to Ire- 
land, 335— recall cil, ib. — left in the castle of Scar- 

• borough, 337 — submits, and' is sent to DodJington 
castle, ib, — is beheaded, 33S. 

GlanvUU, Ralph de, commands an English army against 
the Scots, 199 — defeats the enemy at Alnwick, ib. — 
takes William king of Scotland prisoner, ib. — resigns 
his employment, 211, 

Gloucesih, duke of, his character, 389 — appears at the 
head of an army, 396 — is arrested, and sent to Calais, 
399 — is dispatched in that prison, 400. 

Gadwin, carl, 83— his gallant behaviour in Denmark, ib. 
—great power, ib, — artful behaviour, 86— places Ed- 
ward on the throne, 87 — ^his treachery, 89 — takes 
shelter in Flanders, ib. — his estates confiscated, ib. — 
is assisted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, and 
lands in England, ib. — his death, 90. 

Gerdon, Adam, fights in single combat with prince Ed- 
ward, 390 — is defeated and pardoned, ib. — his grad- 
tude, 291. 

Gray, John de, chosen archbishop of Canterbury, 236 
— his election set aside by the pope, ib. 

Gregory, pope, his remarkable apostrophe, 37 — sends 
Augustine into England, tb. 

HALT. 
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H. 

K-^Z/DO/rW-H/iX, baidc of, 3^7. 

JiarJicHuie crowned, 85 — his cruel disposition, ib. — im- 
poses a grievous tax on his subjects, ib.— his avarice* 
86 — his death, ib. 

Uarfa^er assists Tosjj, 94— is slain in batde, ib. 

Hamld, son ot" Canute, ascends the tlironc, 84 — di»itle» 
the kingdom with his brother Haidicnuie, ib. — puts 
prince Alfred to death, 85— his death, ib. 

JlareU, son of Godwin, his virtues and abilities, 90 — - 
his great popularity, ib, — his growing power, 91 — 
repels the Welsh, ib. — his justice and integrity, 9a — ■ 
becomes the idol of the people, ib. — aspires to the ' 
crowTi, ib.— ascends the throne of England, 93— hii 
enuiiablc adrninistration, ib. — is opposed by his brother 
1 osti, who raises an army against him, 94 — gives 
him battle at Stamford, ib. — obtains a complete vic- 
torj', ib. — makes himself master of ilic Norwegian 
fleet, 95— his generous treatment of prince Olave, ib. 
— dedared an usurper, 98 — excommunicated by the 
pope, ib.— marches against William duke of Nor- 
mandy, 99 — his army, ib. — his behaviour in ibc bat- 
tle, 100 — slain by an arrow, loi, 

Haitingi, battle of,' 100. , 

fastings, John, claims the Scottish throne, 306. 

Henjist, sole commander of the Saxons, 30— cruelty tQ 
the Britons, i\>. 

Henitcbanne besieged by Cl:iarles de Blois, 363 — relieved 
by tjic English, 364. 

Henry I. surnamed Beauclerc, ascends the English 
throne, 139 — secures his brother's treasures, 140 — 
grants his subjects a charter, 141 — establishes the 
j'hiirches in possession of their immunities, ib. — re- 
calls Anselm, ib, — marries Matilda, a niece of Edgar 
Atheling, 142 — his crown claimed by his brother, ib.' 
— pays his court to Anselm, 143— makes a treaty 
with his brother, ib. — banishes several of his barons, 
144 — passes over Into Normandy at the head of his 
army, ib. — defeats his brother's array and takes him 
prisoner, 146 — reduces Normandy, and returns to 
England, ib.-*-ccndeinns his brother to perpetual im- 
prisonnicar, ib. — founds the abbey of Reading, 147 — . 
h^s 
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tia« a dispute with Ansclm, 147 — endeavoun to «ize 
tht son df his brother Robert, 148 — defeats the 
French anny, 196 — causes his son to be recognised 
by the states 01 England, 149 — loses his son in re- 
turn to England, 150— his extreme grief for this 
misfortune, 151 — hisdeadi, ib. — his character, 152, 

Henry II. opposes Stephen, 163 — knighted by his uncle 
David king of Scotland, 164 — marries Eleanor 
daughter ofthe duke of Guiennc, ib. — invades England, 
ib.— makes a treaty with Stephen, 165 — mounts the 
English throne, 168 — corrects manv abuses in the 
govcmmetit, ib. — demolishes many useless casdcs, ib. 
— regulates the coin, ib. — grants chancrs to several 
towns, ib. — encourages agnculturc, 169 — reduces the 
Welsh to submission, ib.'^^xtends his dominions to 
the continent, ib. — advances Thomas a Becket to the 
see of Canterbury, 171 — his familiarity with that 
prelate, I73 — resolves 10 rectify the errors of the 
clergy, 174—- is opposed by Becker, 175 — punishes 
Becket for his obstinancy, 176 — determines to throw 
ofF all dependence on the pO[>e, 182 — permits Becket 
to return from the continent, 184 — is exasperated at 
the insolent conduct of that prelate, i86^his remark- 
able cKclamaiion against the archliishop, ib.-^liis 
consternation at the news of Betket's deiih, 188 — 
undertakes an expedition against Ireland, i8g — lands 
in Ireland, 192— i^mptetes the conquest of that 
kingdom, 193 — his unlimited gallantry, i94-:-U 
op|>oscd by his cinldren, 196 — does penance at the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket, 1 98— -scourged by the 
monks, 199 — obtains a decisive victory over the acots, 
ib. — raises the siege of Rouen, aoo — grams his son 
advantageous terms of peace, ib.— receives the ho- 
mage of William king of Scotland, ib. — his domestic 
and political conduct, 201 —renews the trial by juries, 
ib — establishes a well armtd mitiiia, ib. — holds a 
conference with the king of Fnmcc, 203— takes the 
cfoss, 204 — is obliged to suhmtc to a di.ihonoorable 
peace, 205 — pronounces a malediction on his child 
ren, 2o5 — h'ls deatii, ib. — his character, 207— hts 
issue* 2o3. 

Henry III, crowned king gf England at Gloucester, 
263— griints a oew charter of Liberties, 264 — his 
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tentper and disposition, 2&6-~fais incapacity for go^ 
verning, 26*8 — his brother Richard foinw a confe- 
deracy agaiDst him, ib. — is obliged to submit to the 
haughty demands of hi.s insolent vaKsais, ib.— <i)scards 
his raitnfu] servant Hubcn de Burgh, ib. — orders him 
to be dragged from the church wherein he had taken 
sanctuary, ib. — his timid and irresolute conduct, 269 
— takes into his jmrticular favour Peter de RoQhes, 
bishop of Winchester, ib.— invites over a great num- 
ber of foreigners, ib. — his conduct highly disgustful 
to his barons, ib. — confiscates the estates of several of 
his nobility, ib. — is compelled to dismiss his favourites^ 
and rid trie kingdom of foreigners, 370 — again re- 
lapses into his former weaknesses of caressing fo- 
reigners, ib. — excites the resentment of his people, 
ib.— confers the chief benefices of the kingdom on 
Italians, 271 — is enraged at the insults offerM to the ' 
pope's legate, 272 — foolishly engages in an artful 
scheme of the pope's, 273 — his barons enraged at 
his folly, 274 — dissolves the parliament, ib.-— convenes 
another parliament, ib. — is obliged to have recourse 
to the meanest arts in order to raise money, ib. — re- 
ceives a large supply from the parliament on condi- 
tion of granting them redress, 275 — renews the char- 
ter, ib. — assists in the ceremony of denouncing ex- 
communication against all those who should infringe 
upon the charter, ib. — breaks all his promises to his 
parliament, and is again governed by foreigners, ib. — 
a confederacy formM against him by Simon Montfort, 
carl of Leicc3tcr, ib.— his barons appear before him 
in the parliament house in complete armour, 276— 
promises them all possible satisfaction, 277^-sum- 
mons another parliament at Oxford, called the mad 
parliament, ib.— his son, prini.e Edward, opposes ilie 
insolence of the barons, 279- his distressed situation, 
ib. — calls a parliament, and resumes his former au- 
thority, 280— is obliged to conclude a disadvantageous 
peace with the insurgent barons, aSi— raises an army 
against the barons, 282 — sub<liies NoHhampton, and 
several other town, ib. — enters the county of Derby, 
and lays it waste with fire and sworj, ib. — resolves (o 
come to an engagement with the rebels, ib. — refuses 
terms of accommodation offered by Leicester, ib. — is 
taken 
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taken prisoner by Lcicestti', 283 — ^his unhappy Sittis> 
tion, 384 — his cause espoused by foreign powers, 28^ 
—h carried by Leicester Into Wales, 287— is obliged 
by LeiccKter to put o» armour, and light at the head 
of his army agiiinst his ^011, 2S8— receives a wound 
ill his shouldiT, being unknown to his friends, 28^— 
is in danger of being sluin, ib.— discovers himself, and 
is ordered by his son to be conducted to a place 
of safety, ih.— his anny obtains a complete victory, 
ib.— retotves to wreak his vengeance on the citizens 
of London, ib. — is diverted from his purpose by thesnb- 
missions of the people, ib,— demolishes their casties and 
fbrtiti cat ions, 390 — finds his hialih decline, 392— his 
king<k>m again disturbed by the lefractory barons, ib. 
removes froiu Sc. Edmund's to Westminster, ib— his 
death and character, 993. 

Henry IV. when earl ot' Hi; re ford, deprived of his m- 
hcriiapce, 403 — takes the title of Duke of Lancaster, 
405— lands in Yorkshire, ih.— is joined by a power- 
ful armvi ib.— his interest espoused by the duke of 
York, ib — his proud answer to Richard IL 407— is 
elected Krng, 408. 

Henry, brother to Stephen, created abbot of Glaston- 
bury and bishop of Winchester, 154^ — exerts ail his 
influence in favour of his brother, ib.— resolves to vin- 
dicate the privileges of the church, 157— -espouses 
the cause of Matildu, 160— besieges her in the palace, 
162. 

L 

JANE of Fhnders, her heroic conduct, 363. 

Jews massacred by Richard i, 210— many of them put 
to death, 300. 

Ina, king of Wessex, subdues the Britons, 42— compiles 
a body of laws, 43— assembles a couucil of the clergy, 
ib. —undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. — retires 
into a cloister, ib. 

Innocent 111. his artful conduct, 237^his present to 
John, ib. — lays England under an interdict, 238— 
excommunicates John, 240— absolves John's subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity, ib,— ^ivcs the kingdom 
of England to another, ih. 

iHlerdlct, sentence of, wliat, 238. 

John 
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Jehni brother to Richard I. joins the king of |='ratic^i 
220 — claims the crown of England, Jb* — his ciahn 
xejccted by the barons, ib.— 4iis possessions confiscaicd, 
234 — makes his submission to his brother, ib.—suc' 
ccefls him as king of England, a29-"is in danger of 
being opposed by prince Arthur, his nephew) 230— 
renews the war with France, ib*— concludes a treaty 
with Philip, ib. — marries Isabella, daughter of count 
Angoulcme, 331— quells a dangerous insurtection 
formed against him, ib.— offends his barons, ib.— aiv 
other dangerous confederacy formed against him, ib.— 
rendeit himself contemptible, ib.— his cruel treatment 
of his nephew and his mother, 232 — is opposed by 
young' Arthur, in concert with Philip, ib. — ddtats 
iIk prince and takes him prisoner, ib.— confines him 
in the castle of Falaise, ib.— resolves to put liira to 
death, ib.— removes Arthur to the casde of Rouenj 
233— repairs ihither himself at midnight, and orders 
the prince to be brotight before him, ib. — stabs tlie, 
prince with his own hand, ib, — is detested for this 
inhuman action, 234 — is deprived of all his P'rench 
provinces, ib.— loses the whole duchy of Normandj', 
ib. — accuses his barons as the cause of ail his ill guCt 
cess, i^j^iis ridiculous treatment of his barons, ib. 
^his pusillanimous .conduct, ib. — sets sail and lands 
at Rochellc, ib.— marches to Angers, and lays the city 
in ashes, ib.— mturns ingloriously to England, ib. — 
his impolitic behaviour with respect to the clergy, 336 
—receives a metaphorical present from the pope, 237 
—refuses to admit Stephen Laogton, as archbishop 
of Canterbury, ib. — expels the monks from their con- 
vent, andtakcs possession of their revenues, ib.— re- 
ceives a thi-eatening message from the pope, 238— ij 
entreated by his bishops to receive the new elected 
primate, ib.— his violent behaviour, ib. — his authority 
treated with contempt, 239 — is excommunicated by 
the pope, 240 — opposed by his sutjects, ib.-^puts 
Geoffrey, ardideacon of Norwich, to death, Jb.- his 
lubjects absolved from their oath of allegiance by tbc 
pope, ib.— his deplorable situation, ib.— shuts himself 
up in the castle of Nottingham, 241— puts all the 
^Welth hostages to death, ib — requires the sons and 
daughters 
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daughters of his barons as hostages for their obeiKchce, 
&41 — Bends a .body of fdrces to seize the person of 
ikause, a nobleman whose wife had refused [o give up 
' her children, ib. — throws the wife and son. 10(0 prison, 
and has diem starved to death, ib. — his kingdom ofFerod 
by the pope to the king of France, Jb. — His perplexed 
Situation, 243 — raises an anny tb oppose Tliifip, ib. — 
adtances to Dover at the head of his'forces, ih. — has 
all interview with the pope's legate, 245-— agrtes,!© 
submit to that poiitifl^, ib. — takes a solemn oafh of obe- 
dience to^t pontiff, ib. — consents to rc-insiate Laog- 
KMi in the primacy, 244 — receives his prown from the 
legate, ib. — fcsoWes to priasccure tbe warwith France, 
ib. — his barbarous treatment of Peter Pomfret, a 
hermit, 345— ^his odious proceedings both in public 
and private, ib. — his barons, in conjunction with Lang;* 
ton, form a confederacy against him, 246 — refuses the 
demands of the barons, 247 — is treated with haughti- 
ness by them, ih. — diverts their purpose bv a promise 
of giving a positive reply to their request, ib.— solicits 
die favour of the^lergy, 248 — takes the cross, ib. — '■ 
appeals to the pope against his barons, ib. — is favoured 
bjr the pope,- 349 — his subjects take arms against him, 
250 — sends the archbishop <^ Canterbury and others 
to meet the rebels, and Icnow their request^ ib. — is en- 
raged at their insolence, and swears never to comply 
with their demands, ib. — his kingdom ravaged by the 
rebels, ib. — is left at Odiham in Hants, with only seven 
knights, ib. — appeals to Langton, 251 — his commands 
slighted by that prelate, ib.— is persuaded to dismiss 
bis German forces, ib. — is enraged at his own weak- 
nesi, ib.— agrees to come to terms of accommodation 
with his barons, ib. — sends his commissioners to meet 
his barons at a place called Runimede, 252 — submis* 
sively signs and seals a charter required of him, now 
known By die name of Magna Charta, ib. — appoints 
(wcnty-fivc barons as conservators of the public liberty, 
255 — sends writs to the sheriffs with orders to swear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons, ib. — his periidy, 
256— his sullen deportment, 'ib. — retires to the isle of 
Wight, ib. — sends to the continent to enlist forces, ib.— 
VOL. 1. rf com- 
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INDEX. 

Cotnplaios to ilie pope, who espoases his causci 956 
—throws- off his hypocrisy, and again appears (he 
tyrant, ibi— lakes ine field at the hestd of a numerous 
anny of Germans, ice. ib. — invests and take* the 
castle of Rochester, 257— puts several of the priwners 
to deatli, ib. — pursues his victory with great suocbsa 
and cruelty^ ib.— ^ums the towns, and exercises the 
most hornd tortures on the people, ib.— -is opposed 
by his barons, who invite over to their assutance 
l^is, son to the king of FrancCt 258— is deserted by 
great cumbers of his army^ ib>— «gain assemblet a 
large force and dirccte liis route towards Lincolndute* 
26^— loses his carriages, treasure, &c> and is himielf 

' in danger of being lost, ib. — is thrown into a fever by 
the diittracted state of his mind, lb* — his death and cha- 
racter, ib. — his issue, 261. 

yeAn^ son of Edward t death of, 497. 

— — , earl of Holland, marries Elizabeth, dau^ter of 

, Edward I. 313. 

— — , king ot Bohemia, account of his death, 370. 
-'— , son to Philip the Fortunate, ascends the throne 
of France, 375 — marches against Edward the Black 
' Priuce, 377— defeated and taken prisoner, 379— -set at 
liberty, 381 — returns to England, 384-— dies in the 
Savor, ib. 

Isaac, king of Cyprus, pillages the English ships, and 

. imprisons theGailor8> 214 — is totally debated by Ri- 
chard I. ib. 

ItabtUa, of France, married to Edward IL 334->^ns 
in a conspiracy against Gavestone, 33S— repairs to 
Paris, 344— refuses to return, ib. — ^Ils ia love widi 
Mortime^, 34$— lands on the coast of Suffolk, 346 
— is joined by the malecontents, ib.— ^uts the two 
Spcnsers to death, 347 — appointed regent, 148 — shares 
her power with Mortimer, 3M — ^scanied from all 
power, and confined to the casue of Risings, 356. 



KIRKPjITRTCK, sir Thomas, murders Cummin at 

the altar, 327, 
Xmrihy king of Wcsscx, embraces Christianity, 4a. 
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L. 

LANCASTER, carl of, joins in a conS|nracy against . 
Gavestone, 33 j— is pardoned) 338 — opposes the bpcB- 
sers, 341 — defeated by sir Andrew Harclaj 343 — is 
beheaded, ib. 

Langton, cardinal Stephen, chosen archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 236 — refused admittance by John, 237— -joini 

with the barons, 246 produces a copy of Henrjr 

the First's charter, ib — reproached by the pope, 849 
— his noble reply to John, 251. 

Leelf, the robber, 'stabs Edmund, 67 — is killed, ib. 

Leapoldt duke of Austria, arrests Richard I. 217. 

Lewtlljn^ prince of North Wales, commanded to do 
homage for his territories, 301 — refuses the summons, 
ib. — retires to the mountains of Snowdon, ib. — sub- 
mits to Edward, 302 — has again recourse to arms, ib. 
— is slain in battle, 304 — his head sent to London, 
and there treated in a very brutal manner, ib. 

Lewisj son of Philip of France, invited into England by 
the barons, 258 — reduces the castle of Rochester, 259 
—exercises the so»ereign authority, ib. — is deserted by 
the barons, 260 — rejects the claim of Robert t itzwaf- 
ter, 263 — excommunicated by the pope, ib.— his 
army totally routed, Q65— his fleet defeated, ib.— con- 
cludes a peace with the protector, ib.— retires to the 
continent, 266." 

Letigheard, espouses th& cause of the poor, 226 — repre- 
sents the people's distress to the king, 227-^-obtains a 
mitigation of their taxes, ib. — is summoned before the 
justiciary, ib. — appears with a formidable train, ib— • 
flies to the church of St. Mary le Bow, ib.^execoted, 
ib.— is rerercd as a saint, ib. 

Ltadhard, a Gaulish prelate, officiates at Cantei^ry, 37. 

M. 

MAD parliament, what, 277. 

Magna Charia^ signed in Runimede, by king John, 
252 — substance of that l^mous deed, ib.— solemnly 
confirmed by Henry III. 275-^y king Edward I. 



i£l. 



Ur.y Icing of Scodand, joins with Edwin a 

Ff2 
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car agunst William, 109 — ^invades England, 12I'— i« 

' slain mbatde, 131. 

Afariia II. recommends die crosaclc, 153. 

\MaiiacTi of the Jewst 210. 

Matilda^ niece to Edgar Athcling, married to Henry I. 
142. 

■Matilda, or Maud, daughter to Henry 11. married to 
the emperor, 151 — afterwards to the count of Anjou, 

, ib. — her title recognised by the English barons, ib.— 
lands in England, 156 — takei possession of Arundel 
castle, 157— iwres to Bristol, 159-— defeats Stephen 
and takes him prisoner, 160—crO'Wned at Westmin- 
ster, 161 — attempts to abridge the barons' power, ib^ 

■ ■ — her haughty and insolent conduct, ib, — flies to Win- 

- Chester, ib. — -is deposed, and fiiea toOxford* i6a — 
passes over to the coruinent, ib. 

Mtreioy kingdom of, converted to Christiaiuty, 40. 

Methtun, battle of, 336. 

Mise of Lewes, what, 284. 

Montfort, Simon, earl of Leicester, attempts an inno- 
vation in the goverantcnt, 275 — engages the most 
powerful barons, 276— joins the prince of Wales, 28a 
—concludes a peace with the king, 2Sl^^iefeati the 
n^al army, 283 — takes die king, his brother, and the 
pnncc of Wales, prisonen, ib. — his rapacious avarice, 
284— -calls a parliament, 2S5— releases prince Edward, 
»86 — pursues the dnke of Gloucester, ib, — is totally^ 
defeated and slain, 289. 

Morbtc, Denis de, takes the French king prisoner, 379. 

Marcar joios Edwin, in a conspiracy against Wilham 
1. 109. 

Moriimer, account of, 345 — bcbved by queen Isabella, 
ib.— beconies the niler of the kingdom, 352 — opposes 
young Edward, 353— concludes a truce with Scotland, 
354— causes the eari trf'Kent to be seiwd and exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Mowbray, Robert, conspires against William II. 132-— 
dies in pi'ison, ib. 

, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, accepts die earl of 
Hereford's challenge, 401— is banished, 402'i-di«s at 
Venice, 403. 

NOR- 
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N. 

NORffy/M, a Scottish pariiament convened at, 307. 

Ktrtkumbfrlan^, khigdom of, embraces Christianiiy, 39 

— inhatMtants of, attaclL the Norman garrison of Dur- 

• ham, III — puts them all to the sword, ib.— destroy 

the Norman garrison of York, ih.— make thomselvcs 

masters af the castle, and (lestr«y ihe whole garrison, 

ib. 

a 

GDO, t»shop of BayeBux, defeats the earl of N'orfolk', 
1 18 — intends to purchase the papacy, 123 — is seized 
hy his brother, ib.— sent prisoner to Norniandy, ib.— 
released from his confiiiement, 125 — espouses the in- 
terest of Robert, is8. 

Offa, king of Essex, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 41— 
retires into a cloister, ib. 

0/d Man of the mountain, 295. 

Or^W trial, what, 114 — abolished by WilUarol. iij. . 

Order of the Garter instituted, 386. 

Ormesby, hb cruelty, 3 19. 

Otioritts, Scapula, sent into Britain, 12— <lefeatsCaRU> 
tacus, 13. 

Orto, king of Mcrcia, destroys Ethdbert at an enter- 
tainment, 40 — pays tyAies 10 the dergy, ib.— makei 
a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. — imposes the ax called 
Peter-pence, ib. ■ 

, P. . 
PJNDOLF, the pope's legate, cotnes over to England, 

243— tenders a remarkable oath to John, ib.— his 

detestable insolence, 344. 
Paulinus takes the Isle of Ang)esea> ij — defeats Boa- 

dicea, 17. 
Poulirtus^ bishop, converts Edwin to Christianity, 39. 
Pavie, Avmcr de, his treachery, 373. 
■Pele<- the Hermit, preaches up the crusade, 133. 
Peter, bishop of Winchester, made protector, 166 — 

brings Over many of the barons, 269. 
Peter-pence, first imposed by Otto, 41. 
Peatireie, carl of, supports young Henry, 163— is joined 

by many powerful barons, ^64 — made protector, ib. 
F f 3 — totally 
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—totally roots the French army, 265 — concludes a 
peace widi Lewis, 266 — his death, ib. 

Pesi'ileHct^ a dreadful odc, 374. 

- Pkilipf king of France, sets out for the Holy Land, 2i» 
—joins Richard I. at Messina, ib. — becomes jealous of 
that prince, 213— arrives at Palestine, X14 — Acts ia 
concert with Kichanl, ib.— takes the city of Acres. 
ib. — declares his resolution of retiring to France, 
215 — assists John against his brother, 220— lalionrs 
to prolong Richard's captivity, ib.— succours prince 
Aruiur, 2-30 — strips John of his continental domi-J 
nions, 234— collects a laree force for invading Eng- 
land, 34a— becomes the dupe of ^e pope's politics, 
244. 

Philip the Fortunate ascends the throne of France, 360 
— ^receives the homage of Edward lit. ib.'— challenges 
that prince to single combat, 361 — ^his behaviour at 
Cressy, 369. 

Philippa, <]ueen of Edward III. defeats the Scots^, and 
takes their king prisoner, 375. 

Pierre, Eustace de St. his generous offer, 172. 

Poictitrs, battle of, 378. 

R. 

REGIN/itD, sub-prior of Christ-church, elected 
archbishc^, 336 — his daim vacated by the pope, ib. 

Richardl. sumamed Cteur-de-Lian, ascends me Eng- 
lish throne, 209 — Kliscourages future disobedience, ib. 
— treats hi^ former companions with scorn and neg- 
lect, ib. — retains in his service all the friends of the 
late king, ib. — releases his mother fi-om confinement, 
aio — h^ps &VOUTS upon his brother John, ib. — re- 
aolves upon an expedition to the Holy Land, ib. — sets 
up to sale the jnanors and revenues of the crown, 211 
— ^his shrewd reply to the advice of a priesi, a 1 2 — set* 
out for the Holy Land, ib, — arrives at Vcrelay, ib. — 
enters into the most solemn engagement with the 
French king, ib. — is obliged by stress of weather to 
take shelter in Mcsstna, ib.— quarrels with the Sicilian 
king, 213 — is treated with great insolence by the 
Messinese, ib. — is attacked by the Sicilians, ib.— 
'assaults die city and takes it, ib.— ^lisplays his stand- 
ard 
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«id on dwir ramparts, 223 — his haughty icpl* M 
Philip, who requested him to take down hu standard, 
■b.— sets sail again from Messina for the Holy Land, 
• 14—^8 a second time overtaken by a stonn, and hn 
ships driven upon the coast of Cyprus, ifo. — his ships 
pillaged, and his seamen and soldiers thrown itaa 
prison by Isaac, prince of Cyprus, ib, — disembarks his 
troopS) aaddefeats the tyrant, ib.— enters thccapital by 
storm, ib. — and f^liges Isaac to surrender at discre- 
tion, ib. — marries Berengaria, daughter to die king 
of Navarre, ib.<~^rriies in Palestine, ib.>-4>esieges , 
die city of Acnes, ib. — obliges that gu-rison to capi- 
tulate, ib. — is deserted by I%ilip, 2ij — besieges moA 
subdues the city <tf Ascalon, ib. — obtains a complete 
victory over Suadin, the most renowned of the Saracea 
iQonarchs, ib<— disappointed in his scheme of aHack- 
ing Jerusalem, ii^—is under a necessity of coming 
to an accommodation with Saladin, ib. — concludes a 
tmcc of three years with that monarch, ib. — resolves 
to return to England, ib. — is surrounded with ^ffi- 
cutties, ib.— takes shipping for Italy, and is wrecked 
near Aquileia, ib.^puis on the disguise of a pilgrim, 
and traveb through Germany, ib. — is suspected, and 
pursued by the governor of Istria, ib. — is obliged to 
take a bye-road, and pass through Vienna, ib. — is 
^scovered and arrested by Leopold duke of Austria, 
217 — is imprisoned and loaded with chains, ib.-^ . 
' delivered into the hands of the emperor of Germany 
lus inveterate foe, ib. — is unable to make his distresses 
known to his subjects in England, ib. — is treache- 
rously used I>y his brother John, in conjunctioQ vi'ith 
the king of France, 219 — is treated with the utmost 
disgrace and cruelty by the emperor, aao — his spirit- 
ed behaviour, ib. — is accused by the emperor at the 
diet of Worms of many crimes, 121— his noble vindi- 
cation of his innocence, ib. — is restored to his libcny 
on promise of paying a considerable ransom, ib.— re- 
turns to England, it} — enters London in triumph, ib. 
—ii crowned a-new at Winchester, ib. — convokes a 
general council at Nottingham, 124 — confiscates ail his 
traitorous brother's possessions, ib. — sets sail with a 
strong body offerees for Normandy^ ib.— forgiyes his 
brother. 
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index: 

lirotlicr, at the intercession of qaeen Eleanor, 214— 
lakes the bishop of Bcauvais prisoneri ib. — his re- 
tnarkable answer to ihe pope, who requested that the 
bishop might be set at liberty, ib. — attacks the castle 
of Chains, 225 — is pierced m the shoulder with an ar- 
row by one Bertram de Jounlon, ib.—his wound 
proves mortal, ib.— makes his will, 425 — orders the 
archer to be brought before him, ib. — is astonished at 
his answer, and orders him to be rewarded, 2Z6— bis 
deatb, ib. — his character, ib. 

Richard, brother to Henry III. his inunense riches, a68 
■^-refijses the kingdom of Sicily,, 274. 

Richard II. mounts the English throne, 388 — his sub- 
jects inflamed by the levy of a poll-tax, 392 — takes 
shelter in tlie I'ower, ib. — presents himself before 
the mob, ib. — complies with their tcquest, ib. — anodier 
insurrection formed against him, ib.-— invites Wat 
Tyler, the head of the mdb, to a conference, ib.— 
meets that rebel in Smithfield, 393 — his intrepid be- 
haviour, ib.— grants them a charter, ib,— which is re- 
voked by parliament, 394 — confers considerable gifts 
on Robert dc Vere, earl of Oxford, ib, — gives his 

. cousin in marria^ to that nobleman, ib.— ^n associa- 
tion formed aganist him by his nobles, 395 — is de- 
prived of all authority, ib, — his nobles take up arms 
against him, 396 — is treated with great insolence by 
Gloucester and his adherents, ib.— summons a parlia- 
ment, ib.— many of his friends put to death, ib. — de- 
clares himself of age to gavem. 397 — meets with the 
approbaiion of parliament, ib. — removes the duice of 
(jloucgst^,!, &c. from his council, 398 — his popu- 
lar conduct, ib. — loses the atlection of hts people, 
399 — orders Gloucester to be arrested and aeat to Ca- 
lais, ib. — summons a parliament at Westminster, 400 
— annuls the commission of fourteen, ib. — impeaches 
Gloucester's party, ib. — issues a warrant for the bring- 

■ ing over the duke of Gloucester, ib. — increases the 
discontents of the people, ib.^attends the combat be- 
tween the duke of Norfolk and Hereford, 401 — pre- 
vents the combat, 402— banisheS both of them, ib.— 
his moderate behaviour to the earl of Hereford, 403 
— prevents thai noblemaa's marriage, ib. — bresks his 
promise 
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INDEX. 

promise to hitn, 403 — passes over into Ireland to 
■ revenge the death of the earl of Marchc, 404 — an in- 
surrection formed against him in Engiaml by the duke 
of Lancaster, 405-^his interest espoused by the duke 
of York, ib. — receives the account of the rebellion, 
406 — returns to England, if;. — is abandoned by his 
army, ib.— acknowledges himself ready to submit to 
any terms, ib. — has a conference with Hereford, 407 
—IS oblif^cd to ride through several towns -amidst the 
insults of his people, ib,— is confined piisoucr in tho 
Tower, ib. — signs a deed, by which be resigns his 
crown, 408— is solemnly, deposed by the parliament, 
ib. — is con&ned in the castle of Pomfret, ib, — his 
death, 409. 
Robert, eldest son to William, his jealousy of his two 
brotheis, 119 — endeavours to surprise the castle of 
R-ouen, lac— is joined by the nobility of Normandy, 
&c. ib. — takes shelter in the castie of GerWroy, 120 
■ — is besieged there by William, ib.^jefeats bis father 
in single combat, 121 — is pardoned, ib. — marches a- 
gainst Malcolm, king of ScotUnd, ib. — his unjmrdon- 
able indolence, 128 — makes a treaty with bis brother, 
130^-his kindness to his brother Henry, 131 — en- 
gages in the crusade, 133 — mortgages his dukedom to 
his brother, 134 — his gallant actions in Palestine, 139 
— marries Sibylla, 140 — takes possession of his duchy, 
142 — claims the English crown, ib, — resigns liis pre- 
tensions, 143 — intercedes in behalf of his friends,, 144 
—defeated and taken prisoner, 146 — dies in prison, ib, 
Rochei, Peter de, persu^cs Henry to invite over a {lum- 
ber of Poictevins, 269, 
Rarer, eari of Hereford, forms a conspiracy against 
William I. n6. 

S. 
SJLADIN, sultan of Egypt, totally defeated, 215 — 

concludes a truce with Richard I. a 16. 
Saiic law, what, 359. 

Saxons, an account o^ 26— arrive in England, 28— 
march against the Picis and Scots, 29— defeat them, 
30, , _ 
Sigthcri, king of the East-Angles, restores Christianity, 
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Sigihert, king of EsseXi embraces Christianity, 41. 

— i' , the Good, rcUOTcs the Christiaii nl^ion m 

Essex ) ib. 

SiuKodon, mountaini of, described, 301. 

Sammt, liver of, famous passage over, by Edvraid IIT. 
366. 

Stephtn ascends the English throne, 153 — heaps fa- 
vours U|X)n his family, 154 — grants a new cnanerr 
155 — promises to observe the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, ib. — graius the barons a rig?M of foraging 
their castles, 15^ — gains a victory over the Scots, ib. 
— obliges the bishops to deliver up their castles, ib., 
— is in for met] of Matilda's landing in England, 15J 
— besieges the castle of Arundel, 158— suficrs Matilda - 
to retire to Bristol, 159 — becomes verr unpopular, ib. 
— is totally defeated, ib,— taken prisoner, 160— i» 
again recognised as king, 162 — is opposed by his 
baronS) 163 — his whole parly laid under an interdict 
by the pope, ib. — opposed by Henry, son of Matilda, 
ib.— makes a treaty with Henry* loj — his death and 
character, 165, litd. 
- Si/r/i»^, battleof, 331. 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, deposed, 114. 

Swtfw, king of Denmark, invades England, 77 — defeats 
the English, 78 — the English swear allegiance to hitn> 
80— his death, 81. 

Svjtyn, king of Denmark, joins widi Edwin and Mor- 
car against William, 100. 

THOMM ^'BtQVe.t. ^t Beehi. 

Tetti, brother to king Harold, gi— opposes his brother^ 
^ — assisted by the earl of Flanders, ib.— is routed> ib. 
— is assisted by Harfagar, king of Norway, ib.— 
louts the armies of Mercia and Northumberland, ib,— 
defeated by Harold, ib — slain in battle, 101. 

Tresi/ia»y sir Robert, condemned and executed, 397. 

Ty/er, Wat, rebellion of, 391 — encamps on BJackheath, 
ib. — marches into Stnithfietd, 392 — is slain, 393. 

VERB, Robert, earl of Oxford, acquires an ascendency 
over Richard 11. 394 — mairies the king's niece, iK — 
fiiei to Flanders, 396. 
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Fhrtigtm ctioten soveteigD of the Biiloos, 35— iovitei , 
the Saxons ioto Englaad, 38 — deposed by die yao^c, 
30- 
Ftrtimtr raised to the tturone, 30— defeats the Saxons, 
ib. 

W. 
if ALES maile a principality, 304. 
ff^alUue^ WiUiam, some account of, 319— opposes file 
English government in Scotland, 330- 4xis army snb- 
miis to the English, ib. — marches to the noithward, 
ib.^-<lefcata die earl of Wareone, 33 1— offers to resign 
his command 3^3 — retires behind the Carron, 323 — 
Ktigos 4ie regency, ih-— defeats the English at Ros- 
lin, 3a4^-takes shelter in the mountainSt 335— is be- 
trayed, i.b. — sent in chains to London, and executed 
as a traitor, ib. 
fValtktof, engages in a conspiracy against William I. 
116 — reveals it to the kii^, 117— ^riedand executed, 
118. 
Warewt*, esrl of, commaods an anny in ScoUaod, 310 
^rde&ats the Scots ai Dunbar, ib. — governs Uiat 
country with great prudence, 319— 4xsigns his office^ 
. ib.— surprises the Scottish army, 320 — overtakes Wal- 
lace, near Sterling, ib. 
Wtlsh, some account of the, 300, 305. 
H^tsten, kingdom of, founded by Cerdlc, 4i>'-conveitei 

to Christianity, 4a. 
tVtckham, WiUiam of, made diancellor, 398. 
Wick&ffa begins the reformation of religion in Eng- 
land, 409 — is protected by John of Gaunt, 4io-4iis 
death, &. 
fVlltiam, duke of Normandy, afterwards William the 
First, invades England; 05 — account of his birth, ib.— 
claims the crown of Enguind, o^^^ccount of his army* 

fQ— his behaviour in the battle, lOO— defeats the 
English, 101— laltcs Dover, 105— crosses the Thames 
at Wailingford, ib.— is crowned at Westminster, 106 
—rewards his army, ib.— disarms the city of London* 
ib.— refurns to Normandy, 107 — prevents a massacre 
of the Normans, io8--«tGcts a great number of for- 
tresses in the kingdom, 109— treats the people as a 
conquered oationj Ui.— revives the odious tax of 
DanegebiJ 
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Danegclt, 109— renders abortive a dangeroui amapi^ 
racy, )b.^-^is cruel Tisaee of the Enghsb, no— lays 
the county of Northumberland waste, ii2— confis- 
cates the estates of all the English gentry, ib. — ordns 
the pleadings of the several courts to be made in d)c 
Norman language, 1 13— ^forms the feudal law, ib. 
^-divides all the land of Englatid into baronies, ib. — 
' abolishes the metliod of trial by ordeal and camp-fighlr 
115— carries over a considerable army of ^cEnglishto 
I^Iormandy, ib.---another conspiracy' fotmcd agaitist 
him, ib.— is opposed by his children, 119 — isdenated 
in single combat by his son ikobert, 131— ii reconciled 
to hitn,..ib. — compiles Doomsday-book, ib.— makes 
the new Forest, iza — imprisons his brother Odoi 123 
—his answer to the French king's raillery, i!!4— ^- 
deavours to atone for his former oSenecs, Ii5--4iis 
deaih, ib.— character, and issue, 126. 

fVilliam II. sumamed Rufus, ascends the English throne, 
127— crowned at Westminster, 128— orders a new 
survey of England, 136-^makes 3 treaty With hti 
brother Robert, 131 — instaoce of his gencPOBify, ib. 
^expels the Welsh, 1 32— purchases the dukedtun of 

- Normandy from bis brother, 134 — involved ii>«diis- 
agreeable quarrel with Anselm, 135— seizes -The ardi- 
bishop's temporalities, 136—13 menaced with the sen- 

. tcnce o^ excommunication, ib.-^is killsd in the New 
Forest, 138— his character, ib. . ' 

William, son to Henry I. recognised by the ««te« of 
Eng^nd and Normandy, 149— isdrowoed-in-his pas^ 
sa^ to England, 150. 

ffiliiam, son to Robert, committed to the care of 
Helie de St. Saen, 148 — sent to the court of AnjoB) 

. ib.— 4iis great bravery, ib.— 4iis death, 149. 

JVtUiam, lung of Scotland, ravages the nortlwm parts 
of England, 199— his army [otaliy defeated^ ib.— 
taken prisoner, ib.— does homage to Henry II. 200. 
Y. 

YORK, duke of, his character, 389. 



S, Samilm, Ffliurr, FaL-m-nurt, Flulttritt, 
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